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CRAMPTON 


WINCHESTER 

FISHING TACKLE 
CUTLERY ~“100L5 

ICE and ROLLER SKATES 


ELASHLIGHTS and BATTERIES 


ADE by the makers of WINCHESTER WORLD STANDARD GUNS and AMMU- 
NITION. Each an outstanding product in its field that will win, by its service and merit, 
the same affection as a Winchester Gun. Sold by sporting goods and hardware dealers every- 
where. Described in a FREE booklet furnished by your dealer or mailed at your request. Write 
also for—“The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition”—an interesting guide for sportsmen. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 











son’s latest development 
of the motor, which, seven 
years ago, brought weights tum- 
bling down in the outboard motor 
field. It has been copied far and 
wide. Yet nowhere will you find its 
equal, pound for pound, in power, 
convenience and dependability. 

It is still the world’s lightest 
twin cylinder outboard motor. Its 
weight is 38 pounds — and that 
means 38 pounds complete. Being a 
self contained power plant, it is the 
very soul of convenience — fitting 
any boat you buy or hire without a 
thought for special preparation. 
You lift it with a single hand and 
clamp it on astern. You’re set. 

With the Johnson Release Charg- 
er, proclaimed the greatest devel- 
opment in the industry, the SEa- 
Horse 3 starts easily . . . positively 

. under all conditions . . . even 
when the motor is stone cold... or 
flooded with gas! This forward step 
in outboard motoring cuts starting 
effort to such an extent it can no 
longer be called an effort. 

This motor has the exclusive 
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Full Pivot Steering. 
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Exhaust 
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advantage of Full Pivot Steering 
which means you can steer your 
boat with full power in any and 
every direction. You can start side- 
wise or astern. You can maneuver 
against a head or quartering wind. 
Full Pivot Steering is the feature 
that makes a boat alert and nimble. 

Being a Johnson, the SEa-Horse 
3 is dependable, which explains its 
ever increasing sales to the point 
where it far outnumbers any other 


‘outboard model in the field. For 


angler, cottager or Young America, 
there is no finer outboard motor, 
weight and power considered, than 
the Sea-Horse 3. Priced at $150 
f. o. b. Waukegan. 


Six Sea-HorseE Models Priced $115 
to $325. Sold on Free Trial and Easy 


Payment Plan. Write for Catalog 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1387 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


IN CANADA: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ontario. Distributor for British Colum- 
bia, Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFAC. 
TURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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> The Picture Tells the Story 


When you cast a Pflueger 
Bait you have proved ex- 
perience back of your fish- 
ing—all of the skill born of 
three generations of Pflueger 
experience in designing baits 
Pflueger Luminous Tandem that lure fish. 


Spinner 


For day and night fishing. Pol- 
ished Nickel Top. Luminous 


Eapmat te Muskallunke Prices Pflueger Reels 


35¢ to 75c. 








also take first place in every 
fisherman’s tackle box if he 
wants to have all of the best 
that three generations can 
put into good fishing reels. 








For bait casting or 
trolling ask your sport- 
ing goods dealer for the 
Pflueger Supreme, Pflue- 
ger Summit or Pflueger 
Akron Reels. For Trout 
Phueger Muskit Bate or Salmon ask for the 


Spotlite Finish ; 
This balt la eonatructed prima Pflueger Medalist. For 
iy effective for Bas, Northern SUI casting ask for the 


Agha Le | oaner pe 

3 ur two new finishes, Spot- : 

lite'and Stripiite, have provea Pflueger Oceanic. For 
wonderfully successful. Price 


cach, size 7, (co—See Sand §=deep sea fishing ask for 


the Pflueger Atlapac or Adams. Black Bass—caught on Pflueger Harp 


. Spinner at Lower Otay Lake, San 
If you will send your name and ad- ).. 4 by Bill Hellings and Harry T. 


dress we will gladly mail you freea copy p;, hop. 
of the Pflueger Pocket Catalog showi=g 

all of these and other Pflueger Reels and 

Baits for every kind of fresh or salt 

water fishing. 





Pocket Catalog 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY No. 148 


Dept. OLR-7, Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, President If you like fishing 
N you will like to read 





the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog. Send for xd The 
¢ Hnterprise 


i 
Free Copy. It tells Mfg. Co. 
you interesting ¢ Xept. OLR-7, 
facts on fish and ¢ Akron, Ohio 
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Pfi RONOUNCED ‘“FLEW- ‘ 2c pm yon Please send 
ego A FISHING TACKLE prt onto 188 
Beery eeetations: Pa alog No. 148 
3allasted — rides wit 
hook point up. For Bass #? Name..___-____-- 
hook polnt up. For Base, Leaders Since I864 E 
and Muskallunge — @ Address 
ice, 75¢ eac! ? 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 
that go through this department each month. 


samples of the hundreds 





OUR GUIDES | 
KNOW MOOSE! 





“Mg 
é 





North’n 


Ontario 





* * * They know where Big Boys 
like the above are still plentiful. 
. .. Season opens Sept. 15. We 
provide a Dependable Outfitting 
Service... Camps, Guides, Canoes, 
Complete Outfits. Before you de- 
cide where to hunt—consult us. 
FINEST FLY FISHING IN CANADA 
.for Speckled Trout 2 to 4 Ibs. June to 
mid-Sept. Lake fishing for giant G. N. Pike 
and gamy Wall-eyes. We specialize in long 
and short Canoe Trips. Accommodations at 
Bungalow Lodge for ladies. 
We have an interesting 12- 
page folder worth asking for. 

Write or wire 
SANGSTER-HODSON ASSOCIATES 
Box 522 Gen. P. O. Toronto, Can. 
(A Service in its 15th year) 















Come to— 


= es - 

Virgin Pine Camp 
—a new fishermen’s camp on Upper 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods. 
In the heart of the best Musky and 
Lake Trout region of the north, 
close to famous Crow Lake and 
more untouched waters to the north 
—We have unexcelled facilities for 
going to close-in or remote places. 
Excellent accommodations. Make 
your reservations early. Write— 


M. N. DALSEG 


Ontario 





Morson Canada 





SPORTSMEN, COME OUT 


Follow the lure of the dim trail to the wide open 
about Lake Manitou and its sister lakes, 
crystal waters teem with TROUT, BASS, 
and other game fish. 

Kill your MOOSE and DEER here in the 
FREEDOM—SPORT—REST. Write 


FLEMING & ISBERG BROS. 
Box 351 Fort Frances, Ont. 


CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI =" 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 
fe North Woods Bungalow Camp with = comtert | in 
the heart of four million acres virgin forest — 1 
Wonderful fishing and Bathin eaches. Guides, B 
Canoes and Launches, Bathing, Tram mping. One night from 
Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. rite for booklets. 
T. Wilson, Wabi-kon P. O. 
Ontario, 





spaces 
where the 
MUSKIES 
fall. 











Canada 








Lake Timagami 








Fishing in Arkansas 
O. B., OKLA.:—Your letter of recent date 
addressed to Outpoor LiFe was forwarded to me 
for reply. 

If you like lake fishing, where the ‘‘big fellows” 
live, I would suggest that you go to Lake Village, 
Ark., which is located on Horseshoe Lake and is 
reached via Missouri Pacific south of Pine Bluff. 
This lake is 1 mile wide and about 25 long and 
furnishes the most ideal fishing that has ever 
been my pleasure to have had. You can get hotel 
accommodations and any kind of boats you choose 
to use at a moderate price. 

Another good place is the 
Arkansas which flows through 


famous St. Francis 


River in northeast 

the Government sunken lands and it is reached 
via the Frisco, between Springfield, Mo., and 
Memphis, Tenn. Your point will be either 
Hatchie Cook or Marked Tree, Ark. At the 


latter you can get hotel accommodations but the 
former is in the wilderness and camping is fine. 
September or October is the better time on account 
of high waters. 

If you prefer small-mouth bass I would suggest 


White River, Black River or most any of the 
smaller mountain streams in northwest or north- 
central Arkansas, where you will have no trouble 
in catching your limit any day you go out, and the 


weather is pleasant during the hot weather of 
our state. 

You are required to pay a 
resident license. 

You will find Black River 
beautiful streams in the United 


quite large.—F. P. Allen. 


small fee for non- 


most 
it is 


the 
and 


one of 
States 


Practical Appreciation 

EDITOR :—Several weeks ago I sent you a let- 
ter of inquiry regarding a place to go in Wiscon- 
sin or Canada for musky fishing. You have taken 
care of me so wonderfully that I wish to thank 
you and all the men that have sent me answers 
to my letter. All the letters contained all the 
information that I needed and I am most grateful 
to Robert Page Lincoln, Frank W. McKenzie, 
Lawrence Hope, and Geo. G. DeBroux. 

In order to show my appreciation for this 
service, I would like to to your maga- 
zine. Please mail me your subscription rates and 
I’ll send a check.—B. Dankowszky, New York. 


subscribe 


Ohio and Michigan Lakes 

. A. W., OHIO:—Bass and pike fishing near 
Toledo, in either Ohio or Michigan, is largely 
a condition of weather and luck. There are many 
places near there where bass and pike can be 
caught and caught often, but there is place 
that I know of where a catch can be guaranteed. 

For fly fishing close at home, I know of no 
better places than the Maumee River, the Portage 
River east of your home a little ways or the 
Raisin River west of Monroe. Swan Creek above 
Monclova also affords some excellent bass fishing 
at times but one needs plenty of patience and a 
keen desire to g¢ to stick with these 
streams. 

The Maumee 
that is, above Turkey 


no 


fishing 


is best for bass along the rapids, 
Foot Rock, above Waterville 
and at Wires Rapids above Galbraith Island. Most 
stretch of the River Raisin is fair above 
with the chances for catching rock bass 
The average fly fisherman will catch six 
rock to one black on the 


any 
Monroe 
good. 
or eight 
Raisin. 
For lake 
Hills are good for 
Lake, Iron Creek Mill 
1% of a mile from Evans 


bass bass 
fishing any of the lakes in the Irish 
one or two-day trips. Evans 
Pond, Hidden Lake about 
Lake, and Mud Lake 


are all fair for bass and pike, and I caught bass 
in all of them last summer. 
of Cement City, 
fishing. 

East, 


Farwell Lake, west 
also affords some pretty good 
There are also some trout in this 
West and Middle Harbor, 10 miles 


bass 


lake. 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


east of Port Clinton, also afford good fishing at 
times for bass, bullheads and perch. 

Farther away from Toledo is Lake George with 
good bass fishing about 180 miles north on the 
Ann Arbor Railroad near Mount Pleasant. There 
several other lakes in that vicinity that 

Long Lake, near Hale, Mich., and up in 
the Au Sable country offers good bass fishing 
and there are any number of other lakes and 
streams in that vicinity good for bass and pike. 
Trout can also be had close to there in the 
branches of the Au Sable. That country is about 
230 miles from Toledo. 

Getting away from Michigan, one can get some 
good bass fishing in Ontario around Sarnia that 
is well worth the trip at times.—Lou Klewer. 


are are 


fair. 


The Wisconsin Lake Region 

J. S., MICH.:—Answering your communication 
addressed to Outpoor LIFE: 

For camping independent of resorts, would sug- 
gest as the necessary equipment tent, folding cots, 
camp chairs, table, small gasoline camp stove 
which can be folded and carried in automobile. 
Then you will want cooking utensils, blankets, pil 
lows, small mirror, good flashlight or lantern, 
hand axe and such other equipment or necessities 
as you and your wife deem necessary. Foodstuffs 
can be purchased daily. 

There are such a variety of fishing baits and 
tackle that it is simply impossible to suggest what 
you need, but some sporting goods house would be 
willing to show and supply you with this equip- 
ment. I can safely say that all of the Northern 
Lakes towns carry a full supply of fishing tackle 
so that you can easily take care of this part at 
your convenience. 

You state in your letter that you want to spend 
your vacation in northern Wisconsin. Hence I 
will only mention the northern part of our state. 
Good fishing and thousands of lakes range al] 
through the northern part of Wisconsin. Shanawo 
Lake at Shanawo, Wisc., is a very good lake 
for pike, pickerel, bass and perch with good camp- 
ing grounds. Pelican Lake at Pelican, Wisc., is 
noted for its muskies as well as other game fish. 
It also has good camping grounds. Then at Three 
Lakes where the Eagle Chain begins, there are a 
numberless amount of lakes, some of which are 
good for pike, some for bass and others for 
muskies. By camping 3 or 4 miles east of Three 
Lakes I believe it safe to say you would be in < 





Please Be Definite 





UR Where-To-Go Department is operated 

through the assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These experts 
personally reply to letters from our readers 
with regard to the districts in which they 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter- 
mine the staff member to whom your inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “‘best’”? general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we ren- 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and 
value of the service we can give you is in di- 
rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
question. Please make your inquiry as specific 
as possible and give us plenty of time i: 
which to secure the desired data. 











few minutes’ drive of probably twenty-five lakes 
and you will find good fishing in many of these. 

A little farther up is the village of Eagle River 
with its chain of lakes which have all kinds of 
cood fishing composed of bass, pike, muskies and 
perch. North of Three Lakes on Trunkline 26, 
approximately 15 miles, Conover with 
spring creeks running through this little town, 
ene of which, known as Muskrat Creek, has some 
exceptionally fine brook trout fishing. Should 
you go there be sure you fish the Muskrat and get 
back half a mile either way from the little town. 
There are hundreds of other trout streams through- 
out the northern part of the state but would sug- 
gest you make a few inquiries for these as you 
pass through, for brook trout fishing. 

For a real outing I would suggest you electing 
to spend your vacation either at Three Lakes or 
Eagle River. From there you can drive to either 
bass fishing, pike fishing, musky fishing, brook 
trout fishing or landlocked salmon. —L. W. 
Eastling. 


is 


Streams of California 

J. W. W., CALIF.:—Your letter to Outpoor 

Tire for information on fishing and hunting in 
northern California has been forwarded to me. 

You have chosen a good time of the year for 

your trip and it is a good season of the 





two | 


year | 


for fishing in this section, if you like to “flip” a | 


fly. The trip up the Pacific Highway through 
Redding will place you within reach of fishing 
for both yourself and the kiddies. At Dunsmuir, 
Mt. Shasta City, or Weed you are within reach 
of many fishing streams, Mt. Shasta City being 
perhaps more centrally located. 

From Mt. Shasta City you can fish the 
Sacramento River and the McCloud River or by a 


little farther drive you can reach the Trinity 
River and its tributaries—all good streams to 
fish. A drive of some 60 miles and you can fish 


Medicine Lake (over 7,000 feet elevation) and 
have a beautiful place to camp and a nice place 
for the kiddies to play. Boats and camping ac- 
commodations are available at the lake. At Orr’s 
Lake, about 50 miles north, you can catch both 
black bass and trout and have another pretty 
place to camp. Butte Creek, a cold stream which 
runs into thence out of Orr’s Lake, affords some 
trout fishing. North an _ hour-and-a-half drive 
you can fish the Klamath River. Good sport can 
often be had upon the Klamath, although the 
water is warmer than most of the streams and we 
do not consider the trout quite so good. The 
steelhead and salmon fishing for which the 
Klamath is noted, especially steelhead, is rarely 
good until October and November. 

As for yourself, if you are willing to hike or 
take a pack horse or pack train, you can get into 
some out-of-the-way lakes and enjoy some good 
fishing. There are several lakes in the mountains 
within hiking or packing distance. Pack horses 
can be rented at reasonable rates and marked 
trails will help you ‘“in’—if you do not care to 
take a guide. Some of the trails are not very 
well defined in places and it is advisable to have 
some one along familiar with the country. I 
have found the fishing at the lakes better for the 
fly in July and August. 

You will also be within reach of deer hunting, 
both mule and black-tailed. Good camping ac- 
commodations can be had with pure cold moun- 
tain water at any of the three above-named towns. 

The “how” to get there and the ‘“‘what” to use, 
etc., can be found out locally. Space does not 
permit me to go into that now.—R. E. Howarth. 


Some Mississippi Lakes 
ILL.:—If you do not mind a little 
in reaching Eagle Lake, 


W. . B:, 


inconvenience 


located | 





17 miles above Vicksburg, Miss, I can assure you | 


of the limit small-mouth black bass most 
every day. 

You can come to Vicksburg, catch a boat out 
of Vicksburg every day, and be on the lake 
in three hours from Vicksburg. Or you can stop 
at the. . right on the lake. Or you may stay 
at... . Place on the lake. Both of these places 
have motors, boats, and guides, with very reason- 
able rates. 

Lake Bruin, Shotod Lake, Moss Lake, and 
Steel’s Bayou are all fine for bass, bream, and 
white perch, but they are harder to reach than 
Eagle Lake. There are other places that have 
good bass fishing at times but unless you went to 
the coast or Eagle Lake I do not think your 
catch would justify the trip.—Ben Burney, Jr. 


on 


Camping in Minnesota 
A. Z. N., MINN.:—I judge from your letter 
that you would like a camping place where it is 
not too inconvenient to obtain boats and supplies 
without a car. Lake Osakis contains all the 


fish are interested in. It is located on the 


you 
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Hunt this fall 


in the Canadian Rockies 


where man-size thrills await you. 


Experienced and reliable guides available. 
Splendid trail companions who know every 


Outdoor Life Ee} Outdoor Recreation 


..-does your trigger 


—then go to the great 
Canadian northwest... 
a vast hunting ground 
offering unsurpassed op- 
portunities for big game 
. » - Mountain sheep, mountain goat, grizzly 
bear, moose, caribou and deer. They’re all 
there . . . magnificent specimens . . . in 
haunts a sportsman delights to explore. 









sportsman’s needs. Ask about the best local- 
ities for the kind of game you like to hunt. 


A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 


4267 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Pacific 





World’s Greatest Travel System 





Pia 














FOUR HUNDRED 


MUSKIES 


over 30 lbs. each, including 52 over 
40 lbs. were taken around our 


Cedar Island Camp 
Lake of the Woods 


during the past two seasons. Won- 
derful sport for Muskies, Bass, Lake 
Trout, Walleyed Pike, Gt. Northern 
| Pike, Ete., obtainable in the many 
| hundreds of lakes tributary to our 
several camps located 60 to 125 
miles by water from railroad. Folder 








scenery 
possible 
province south of 55°. 


rail, 


as 





as 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


for the the artist, the 
and magnificent 
Motoring is 
part of the 


tourist, 

Varied 
climate. 

greater 


is a paradise 


in a delightful 
in comfort over 
season 
fees, or 


abound in 
and trophy 


Big-game and game-birds 
Non-resident license $25 

$100 inclusive, at option. 

Dry fly-fishing is to be found at its best in the 
inland waters, convenient of access by motor or 
March to November. Non-resident li- 
-ense fee for calendar year $10. 





on request. 


E. D. CALVERT 


Rainy River 


Ontario 











Competent 
outfitting 
ticulars address 


BUREAU DF 
| PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 


angler and the hunter 
\ 
} 
| 
' 
} 
{ 
{ 





obtainable and 
For further par- 


guides for hunting 


done at all points. 


Victoria, B.C. 
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NNN | 
Dr. Will B. Shore 


BIG GAME HUNTER 


ELK 





**20 Years’ Experience”’ 
MOOSE 
SHEEP DEER 
ANTELOPE 
and BEAR 


Cody, Wyoming 


the 


A 
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Follow 
and enjoy 
Bass, Lake Trout, Wall Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of 
Canadian Woods, 
| sured of accommodations of the highest or- 
| f der and a wonderful FISHING TRIP 


special 
ing full 


Hanson’s Canadian Camps 
Sabaskong Bay—Brooks Lake 


Lake of Woods District 


the Real 
limit catches 


Canada 
Blach 


Sportsman to 
of Musky, 


yet you will be as- 


circular sent request giv- 


information. 


KENDALL HANSON 
Rainy River, Ontario, or 


on 


J. A. Sizer, 4401 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


Phone Lawndale 5040 
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AMERICAN GUIDES IN EAST-AFRICA | 
Tanganyika Territory 

SIEDENTOPF BROS., ARUSHA 
‘‘The Hunter’s Paradise’’ 


— 





















| 
| | 
Res alt of the Matty Expedition of Denver, Colo.,U. S. A. | 
Mr. Matty secured in 2 months one elephant, 2 | 
rhinos, 1 hippo, 3 buffaloes, 5 lions, besides eland, | 
zebras, gnus, hartebeests, water-bucks, bush-bucks, | 
reed-bucks, hyenas, warthogs, jackals and 40 other 
different antelopes and gazelles. | 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Catalogs through COLOMAN JONAS 
1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. | 
Direct information obtained through Siedentopf | 
Brothers, Mbulu, Arusha, Tanganyika Territory, | 
East-Africa. 
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Rugs and Heads 


That ‘‘touch of the wild’’ can be given to 
your den or summer cabin with a few well- 

selected fur rugs and mounted heads. Send for 
Art Taxidermy Catalog containing reproductions of 
famous mountings. FREE. 


Master Taxidermists 
eh 
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KENT TIMBER COMPANY 


7,000 ACRES COVERING AN 
ENTIRE ISLAND ON THE 
ATLANTIC COAST “Witt 
UP-TO-DATE CLUB HOUSE 
OFFERED AT A BARGAIN 
If a party of about fifteen gentlemen 
are interested in purchasing approxi- 
mately 7,000 acres of timber land and 
marshes, which makes the entire Du- 
rant’s Island on the eastern coast of 
North Carolina, a fine hunting and fish- 
ing preserve on Albemarle Sound, 
with a good club house, address Kent 
Timber Company, 78 Carroll St., Bing- 
hamton, New York, for price and full 
particulars. We desire to deal with prin- 
cipals as no commissions will be paid. 








Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. | 
Write us for information and early booking dates. | 


Mounted Game heads for sale 


Plummer Hunting Co. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
wyo. | 


Why go farther? 


Now is the time to date your Guide for the fall 
Big Game hunt or this season’s scenic fishing trip. 
SOSOS for hire. 

J.C. SHAWVER, Registered Guide 


Ketchikan 48 hrs. from Seattle Alaska 

















Let Us Take You On This 
FALL HUNT 
for Elk, Sheep, Goat, Deer, and 
Bear. Very finest equipment. 


STONEBRAKER BROTHERS 
Orofino Idaho 














Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 

















Fall 1829 





Kodiak Brown Bear and Grizzly Kenai, Moose, Chickaloon Sheep, Caribou and Goats | 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy 
Pass, Chickaloon, Matanuska Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges 


| For Particulars: ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED, Andy Simons, Field Manager, Anchorage, Alaska | 


Spring 1930 





WINFREY’S ISLAND LODGE 
Dundee, Prov. Que., Upper St. Lawrence 
A TOP NOTCH PLACE FOR RECREATION, FISHING, 
DUCK HUNTING, SCENERY, COMFORT. 
French cuisine A-1 
Cosy individual bungalows, with running water, central dining lodge. 
Adults only. eferences Canadian National Railways. $35 weekly, 


American plan. Open June 15th to Nov. 15th. Reached by auto. 
For circular write to 


W. C. WINFREY 


Montreal, Prov. Q 


by 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 
{ 








Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on shores of 
beautiful Northland lakes. Do your own housekeeping. 
Ideal place for tired city folk for summer vacation. 
Moose, deer, bear, frequently seen right from cabin 
doors. No crowds; secluded, quiet. Finest bathing, 
boating, fishing, canoeing, hiking. Special summer 
rates. One night onC. P. R. sleeper, without change, 
from Toronto. Folder, with 24 actual photos, on re- 
quest. Finest reterences. 








M. U. BATES, Box R, Metagama via Cartier, N. Ont. 





825 Bienville St. 


JENSEN BROS. 
Guides and Outfitters 


Hunting, Fishing, and Mountain Trips for 
Moose, Caribou, Goats, Grizzly and Black Bear. 





For particulars Write or Wire 


JENSEN BROS. 
DOME CREEK B. C., CANADA 














HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 
In the Big Game-Fields of Wyoming | 

Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I | 
Pack trips in 


Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, 
Pass and Other Points. 


Moose, Bear, 


guarantee shots at big game. 
summer to 
Two Ocean 


Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 








CAMP EUCAROMA 
**Where the Family Spirit preven Tame 


BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Make this year’s a vacation never 
to be forgotten. Bring the family 
to the north woods. Every home 
comfort, wonderful fishing, hiking, 
canoeing, bathing. Good beds, home 





cooking. Can now be reached by 
aute. Send for illustrated booklet. 

R. D. MORGAN 

939 Guardian Bldg. 
Main 9485 Cleveland, O. 





JACKSONS HOLE 


Teton Mountains, Yellowstone Park 
Come West this year! Enjoy the trip of your life! 
Make a saddle and pack train trip in the Fish and 
Game Country of Montana and Wyoming. The BEST 
OF TROUT FISHING. ELK, MOOSE, BEAR and 
DEER. Inspiring scenery. Wonderful climate. The best 
of horses, equipment and grub. Information and rates. 


CLARENCE L. RYERSON Moran, Wyo. 

















| Great Northern and Highway No. 3, about 1509 


miles northwest of Minneapolis, Minn. Train and 
bus service are both good. The station is located 
about a stone’s throw from the lake shore and 
State Highway No. 3 skirts this lake for about 
a mile. The village has a free camping ground. 
Or you may hire your boat at Osakis and locate 
your camp at any point that suits your fancy 
on its 30 or 40 miles of shore. 


Lake Miltona, a mile west from the station 
Miltona, and Lake Irene, a mile north, would 
also suit your purpose. These lakes are about 


10 miles north of Alexandria but are not reached 
by any bus lines. You would have to take the 
“Soo” line to Miltona station. 

Another ideal place for you would be to go 
to Otter Tail on the Soo Line and pitch your 
camp on Rush Lake about 3 miles north of Otter 
Tail village, where the Otter Tail River leaves 
the lake. This would make it convenient for you 
to fish in three of the best lakes in the state. 
You could go down the river about a mile to 
Otter Tail Lake, where fishing for wall-eyed 
pike is usually good. However, this is a large 
lake and on windy days too rough for comfort 
or peaceful fishing. On these days you would 
have Rush Lake or Lake Buchanan about a mile 
southeast, a small lake where pike usually bite 
when they disdain all offerings in most other 
lakes. All of these lakes contain several varieties 
of bass, crappies and sunfish if you care to fish 
for these.—H. A. Proehl. 


Fishing in Pennsylvania 

F. H. W., PA.:—There are too many bass 
streams and lakes within 200 miles of your towr 
to mention any great number. I believe you can 
get bass in Driftwood from your town down to 
Sinnemahoning, Pa., big trout I am certain. You 
have hundreds of anglers in Emporium who can 
tell you. Ask... «, the’ forester, . .. » at 
Sinnemahoning, . . up at Sizerville, or 
your game association. There is good bass fish- 
ing on Kettle Creek from Westport up to Ham- 
merly’s and Cross Fork; also on the Allegheny 
from Port Allegheny to Larrabee, and on the same 
stream around Warren. I have fished on those 
streams, and believe there is also good bass fishing 
on some other Sinnemahoning branches, also on 
Pine Creek above Jersey Shore, on Beach Creek 
at Lock Haven and this stream has wall-eyes, 
You are in the best trout section in the state.— 
Gilbert Irwin. 


J. L. C., PA.:—You can get some trout fish- 
ing in numerous Ligonier Valley streams, also in 
Laurel Hill Creek and branches below Bakers- 
ville in Somerset County, Pa. Some of your 
sportsmen go to Forest County for trout fishing. 
- « « « at Verona fishes there and knows 
that section which is very good for bass and 
trout. Anyone down there will put you in touch 
with him. There are many other places but if 
you get in touch with those who fish in Forest 
County I believe you will get the best closest to 
your town.—Gilbert Irwin. 


Lake Bonaparte 

J. H. Z., N. Y.:—yYour letter to Outrpoor LiFe 
regarding bass and pike fishing has been referred 
to me. 

I do not find that the section of the Adiron- 
dacks you refer to offers very good fishing. My 
advice would be for you to go to Lake Bonaparte, 
a first-class hotel there with 


N. Y. There is 

reasonable rates and they will use you right. 
They maintain a store in the basement of the 
hotel and have good camping grounds in case 


you wish to tent or use a trailer and they have 
boats to rent. You will find good bass and great 
northern pike fishing there. As you know there 
are always certain times that any good fishing 
waters are not giving results and in case you 
found this true at Lake Bonaparte during your 
stay there, you are only a short run to Black Lake 
and the St. Lawrence River which also offer good 
pike and bass fishing. Also if you are inter- 
ested in trout, Lake Bonaparte is on the edge of 
the Adirondacks and you are near some very good 
trout waters. It is only a short run to Beaver 
River section which offers scme of the best trout 
fishing in New York state. You are near Cran- 
berry Lake which is also one of the best. If 
you intend to travel by auto, you could come 
by way of Utica and Carthage to Lake Bona- 
parte and take in Black Lake and the St. Law- 
rence, returning by way of Cranberry Lake, 
Tupper Lake, Lake Placid and down through the 
woods, giving you a wonderful trip.—C. V. Ford. 


Oregon Hunting and Fishing 
R. G. H., WASH.:—Your letter to OurTpoor 
Lire was referred to me. 
Roseberg, Ore., has a population of about 6,000 












and I 





fishing streams in the West or possibly 


people and I do not know of a spot more ideally 
situated for good hunting and fishing than here. | 
North Umpqua River is 5 miles from Roseburg 
consider this stream one of the very best | 
in the | 


United States, take it all the way around the 


twelve months. 
derful Chinook salmon fishing which will be fol- | 


lowed 
Have 


Right now we are enjoying won- 


by the trout and summer steelhead fishing. 
fished the Rogue River many, many times 


and consider this as good or better stream than 
the famous Rogue. 


As 


Roseburg 
for its famous deer hunting. 
waters of the North Umpqua is good hunting for | 


wide 


brown 


County (of 
known far and 
Also on head- 


to hunting, Douglas 
is the county seat) 


is 


and black bears. 


Bird hunting is not so 
good in this county as it is in the next county 
which is Lane, but the wonderful paved 


north, 


Pacific Highway makes it only a few hours’ 
to wonderful China pheasant 


As 


with this country for living conditions, as it 
of 


east 


differe 
Middle Western 


the 
goose 
near 

roads 


Klamath Falls in 


ride 
shooting in season. 


to Klamath Falls, there is no comparison 
is 
the mountains from us and an entirely 
nt climate. It is more like the climate 
states. However, the 
and duck shooting in the West is obtained 
season. There are good 


from here and one can reach this wonderful 


shooting from Roseburg in about five hours’ drive 


via 


auto. 


North Umpqua River headwaters is at or near 


Diamond 
lake as 
best trout lakes in 
roads to it, also to Crater Lake, 
good trout fishing. 


This 


from 


E. 


Lake, which is also in this county. 
you probably know is one of the 
the West. There are good 
which also holds 
It is about five hours’ drive 
Roseburg to Crater Lake.—J. FE. Clark. 
Trout in Maine 


H. B., PA.:—yYour letter addressed 


Ovurtpvoor Lire has been referred to me for reply | 
and since I am familiar with the territory in the | 
vicinity of Jackman, Maine, I am pleased to give 
you the following information: 


I would recommend you writing to... 
Troutdale, 
Moxie. 


- at 
Maine, who runs a camp on Lake 
His rates, I believe, are $4 per day and 


you can secure very good fishing in Lake Moxie 


for salmon and 


squaretail brook trout. From 


there you can take day trips to possibly a dozen 
other smaller ponds, where you can secure fishing 


for both trout and some salmon. 


There is no 


bass fishing to be had in this vicinity. 


You 


can drive to Lake Moxie by car which 


is possibly 20 miles this side of Jackman and 
put the car in a garage there and phone the camp 
to come and get you by motor boat.—David V. 
Proskey. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 


is accompanied 


by a stamped return en- 


which | 


in | 
best 


to 
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‘CRUISING-FISHING-HUNTING, Lake of the Woods, Ontario | 


ad 


* 











50 ft. CABINED CRUISER ‘*‘LAKE OF ISLES” 


For Charter to private parties, thoroughly equipped, electric lighted, gooa meals and berths, carri 
boards with motors, guides, everything for a complete outing. LAKE TROUT—May, June, Sept., 
MUSKIES, NORTHERN PIKE, BASS in season. BIG GAME IN OCTOBER. 


A TRIP OF A LIFETIME. For information, rates, reservations, write,or wire 
LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO., Drayton, North Dakota 


Home Port of Cruiser, Rainy River, Ontario 

















MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A ‘WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontaric, Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where 
you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, photograph big game, 
explore new country. The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING SER- 
VICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and Information. 

BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., ELY, MINNESOTA 


For those who prefer a permanent location, we have the BORDER LAKES FISHING CAMP 
nm the heart of the best fishing countr 














velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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i Free Service 

Ke Certificate 
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S HIS CERTIFIES that I 

ie am a reader of OUTDOOR 

LIFE and therefore entitled 

bed| to Where-to-Go Information 

e4| without charge. The copy 

\9| from which this coupon is 

| taken was secured by me 

% from a newsstand—as a sub- |F 

‘ scriber (indicate which). 

. ; 
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Address 
City 
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| 100 McGill Street. 


Thudsons Dav Company. 








ELEPHANT, LION, 
BUFFALO, RHINO 


and other Big Game Hunting throughout 


East Africa 


CHAS. A. HEYER & CO. 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 
have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


INCORPORATED 2*? MAY 1670. 


We take great pleasure in an 
nouncing the opening in Northern 
Quebec, on the Manouan River of 
a large hunting and fishing territory. 

An illustrated folder, price list, 
etc. will be furnished on request. 

Sportsmen wishing to make res- 
ervations for this season should write 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Cre- 
dentials. Illustrated catalogues and 
full particulars from our agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 


or wire: 





Hudson’s Bay Company 
Tourist Department 
Montreal, P. Q. 




















FEED THE DUCKS 


specialty of ducks 
Bring the 


BIG GAME HUNTING |} 


I have made a study and 





and geese—their habits and feeding. 

ducks to your place with my wild celery, IN OLD MEXICO 
widgeon grass and sago pond weed—the three s 

best foods. Am experienced in planting duck Bear, Lion, Deer, Turkey and other game on 


the beautiful “Rancho El Mesa Grande” 
beyond the last frontier and the 18th 
Amendment in virgin country. Guided by 
Americans who know Mexico. You are 


food and will go to your pond. 
Write or wire for information and prices per 
bushel, 


R. D. ROBERTS, Waterlily, N. C. 





absolutely safe in this part of Mexico. We 








Adirondack Camp 


This private preserve is a well wooded tract of 853 acres 
in the Boreas River section, six miles from the State road. 
It includes three lakes, camp buildings, and offers ex- 
cellent hunting and fishing. 
property is $40,000, subject to withdrawal or prior sale, | 


350 Madison Avenue 





have just purchased an 87,000 acre mesa 
where there has been no hunting for 20 years. 
If you want your party to be one of the 
first in this country, write or wire 


BIRD D. CASHION 


606 Moore Building 
San Antonio 





The price of this excellent 








Texas 








JAMES D. LACEY & CO. | 


New York, New vy York 
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ALASKA, THE BIG GAME PARADISE 
Kodiak—Brown—Polar or Grizzly Bear. Walrus— 
Seal — Caribou — Sheep — Goats — Moose or Deer. 
Famous Hunting-Cruising yacht “*Anna Helen,”’ wire- 
less equipped, for charter. Alaska cruises, Spring, 
Summer and Fall. Winter cruises, Gulf of California, 
South Seas or where? Organizing hunting parties for 
fall of 1929 and spring of 1930. 

Glorious healthy adventure in the 


ALLAN RANCH—BEYOND ALL ROADS! ! | 
| 


Mountain Lodge with Warm Springs Plunge— 
A Wonderful Fish, Game, Scenic Country— 
Sun River Canyon in Big Rockies—~ 
| Let’s go om a Pack Train Scenic, Fishing, or Hunting Trip. 
You'll Not Find a More Delightful Place! 
















| Booklet 
Ralph Allan Augusta, Montana | 


t —— 


world’s game paradise. Wire or write 


Dr. W. F. Good, P. O. Box 608, Seattle, Washington 
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Photo by Harry T. Bishop 
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Fishing Time 


(Editorial) 





—AOMORROW is opening day. 

4 My conscience tells me that there 
are portentous matters which deserve 
to be talked about in this editorial 

the various kinds of fanatical anti-recre- 
ation legislation that we must wipe out . 
the courageous action of the last convention of 
the Izaak Walton League in backing OUTDOOR 
LIFE’S campaign for a 15-bird duck bag limit... 
and many other matters of weight which a 
more sensible editor would turn his mind to. 

I wish | were that sensible editor! But I'm 
not, for the spring is on me, and the only names 
I can think of are names like Black Gnat and 
Rio Grande King, and the only important fact 
in all the universe is that tomorrow's opening 
day. Ah—wait till I tie into that line-buster 
that’s been growing bigger and bigger up in my 
brain these last few months. I'll let HIM 
know that fishing time is here! 

What an odd power over men’s souls this 
fishing has. There's neither rhyme nor reason 
to it, I suppose, if one grows analytical about 
it. But, as Pascal said, ““The heart has its 
reasons which reason knows not of.” _ Fishing 
is in some mysterious other-worldly fashion con- 
nected with our hearts, and with that divine 
faculty in us which men call our souls. The 
fisherman—that elfin nonsensical wight who for 
no very reasonable reason bounds right into the 
gates of Paradise at a nibble from a slender little 
10-inch morsel—this fellow is indeed a paradox. 
He is at once a gentleman and a liar, a practical- 
minded old crabber and a wistful sentimentalist, 
a mellow philosopher one minute and a raging 
volcano of cussedness the next, when perhaps 
that plagued blankety-blank line gets snarled. 
In short, the fisherman is the average human 
being who turned out better than the average. 


LL the world loves a fisherman. I think that 
is because the angler is in truth a man in love. 
Observe him before the season opens, sitting at 
his desk in strictly business hours, day-dreaming 
of far-off streams and lakes full of the most 
astounding brilliant-hued monsters that Nature 
ever produced. Isn't that like a man dreaming 
of his love? Observe him in the early morning, 
preparing to depart for the fishing trip—he fusses 
with his tackle, he mutters this and that which 
means mostly nothing, he takes his coffee at a 
gulp, he hums old forgotten tunes 
to himself, and in short he is ridic- 
ulously, deliriously happy. Isn't 
that like a man going to see his 
love? Observe him on the stream 
or lake, at the moment he gets a 
strike—perhaps he whoops and 
shouts, perhaps he only betrays 


himself in the fiery sparkle of his eye and the 
tense coordination of every muscle, but in any 
case he is in a frenzy of delight, he is a very 
god in that moment of exaltation. For one in- 
stant at least he is aware of the joyousness 
of all existence. Yes . . all the world loves 
a fisherman—for he loves all the world. 

Many of us are both hunters and fishermen. 
But the spirit of the two pursuits is somewhat 
different. Hunting—and in particular big game 
hunting—calls for relentless action, physical 
struggle, even for courage in the face of danger. 
Fishing is a gentler art. It is more casual, more 
humane, less violent—but who shall say that 
its pleasures are less real? 


O it seems to me, fishing being what it is, that 

of the fisherman is demanded a very special 
kind of considerateness. Let the fisherman be a 
real and constant lover of the woods and waters 
and their creatures—the role of the blood-and- 
thunder conqueror scarcely fits him. Let him 
release all fish not necessary for his table or 
his den. Let him dwell on the fitness of sliding 
that big musky back into the water after photo- 
graphing it. Let him contemplate for a moment 
the pristine beauty of those tiny 8-inch trout, 
for perchance he will be moved to take them on a 
barbless hook the better to return them to the 
water. Let him stop on a little eminence some 
day and, feasting his heart on the multitude of 
Nature's blessings, ponder on how he can show 
some return of kindness to Nature's’ wild 
life. 

Let him recall that fishing for sport is a gentle- 
man’s recreation. A fish-hog, a fish-slaughterer, 
is a contradiction in terms. Now that good 
fishing is scarce, it particularly behooves the 
angler to propagate as well as kill, and to spare 
the lives of most of the fish he catches, so that 
others will learn to do the same thing and by 
this gentlemanly consideration preserve better 
sport and more fish for all. 

I grant that such considerations are not a 
part of one’s wild rosy dreams just before opening 
day, for the fine madness of anticipation is now 
on one as a magic spell. But tomorrow when 
the thrill of triumph follows the hard fight with 
that rainbow or that bass—at the moment when 
the net slips under him and the heart sings in high 
elation—then let us pause one moment to con- 

sider whether we need the fish we 


are about to kill. 
Indeed, angling has joys above 


the thrills of killing. For, as | 
may have remarked before, a 
fisherman is an average human 
being who happened to turn out 
better than the average. 
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Bo in action. There's a fish on 
that line—no joke 





WONDER how the fish- 
ing is.” That’s an inno- 
cent-appearing little sen- 
tence, but it packs the 
stimulating wallop of four gurgles 
of Scotch. Get a sportsman out of 
bed with that slug on an empty 
stomach, and he’ll reel around all day. 
The only known black coffee for this 
condition is to stagger to your favorite 
fishing territory and soak your feet in 
the icy water. ; 

After so long—or longer—you sober 
up sufficiently to slink back to civilization and go through 
the motions of working. If you live close to an intoxicating 
angling area, you’re bound to feel the craving come along 
with spring fever. And if you take a little drink and then 
forget to quit, you’re apt to go on a fishing “bat”—and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

One beautiful spring morning I awoke with the wild 
craving to know how the fishing was—to be exact, how the 
fishing was at Stanton’s Crossing, near my home in Idaho. 
Sometime in the spring or early summer—the time depend- 
Ing upon various things that you can’t depend on—there is 
a period when Stanton’s Crossing is a little bit of piscatorial 
paradise; it’s when the big trout are running from Magic 
Dam reservoir up Wood River. . 

Into the middle of our peaceful breakfast table I threw 
the bomb, “T wonder how the fishing is at Stanton’s Cross- 
ing. 

“H-um,” sez Dad, “the water should be fairly low. but 
I can’t possibly get away just now.” : 

Bo, my brother, shook his head. “TI’ll bet she’s high and 
roily; there’s some snow still on the watershed—anyway, 
my work’s all piled up.” et 

“IT doubt if I could manage a trip just now,” I added. 
“Still I'd like to run up for just one day.” 





Bocasting where the 
white water meets 
the blue 







Sis routship 


By 
Harold Gy Harvey 


“Maybe the water’s still high,” sez Dad. 

“Bound to be,” sez Bo. 

“T wonder,” sez I. 

So bright and early the next morning we started tf 
Stanton’s. Just a little sip; we swore we’d return the nes 
day. Absolutely. 

Eighty easy miles to the Crossing. Where the ro 
forked down to the river, we stopped the car and talke 
roads with a rancher who was conveniently close by, mend 
ing a fence. He didn’t know how the fishing was; but lie 
gave us the overripe hunch that it would be a bright idea 1 
drive down to Mahoney Flats, thus getting away from the 
crowd of fishermen usually clustered around the accessible 
Crossing. 

I should explain that this Crossing is 
purely and simply a place where you can 
ford the river (if you’re lucky). Stanton, | 
suppose, was the name of the old-timer who 
first baptized a flivver in the deceitful shal- 
lows. Mahoney Flats, some 4 miles down 
river, is likewise merely a bit of landscape 
named for some hardy pioneer. That 4 miles 
of river between the Crossing and the Flats is 
as beautiful trout water as ever ran. And 
there you have a thumbnail explanation of 
terms and territory. 


MASEL, we decided to try the dry land 
route to the Flats. It sounded fine. A’! 
you had to do was drive upstream several 
miles, cross the river on a fine bridge, wander 
down the right cow paths, and arrive undamp- 
ened at the Irishman’s Flats. This would have 
been easy save for the fact that too many 
scatter - brained 
cows had wandered 
aimlessly through 
the sagebrush. 

In comparison 
with those trails a 
snake would look 
like a ruler, and 
the Cretan Laby- 
rinth would be a 
kindergarten puz 
zle. However, we 
had plenty of gas, 
and the steering 
wheel turned eas 
ily, so we final!s 
arrived some place 
Some place being 
a ranch house. 

As luck wou'’ 
have it, only t! 
lady of the hous 
was home. (Hubb: 
was doubtless ou 
chasing the covw> 
around so as to 
make the trails 
really complicated. 
And now, you ca" 
believe this or not— 
but it’s the solem. 





If you cast a long line look out 
for trees behind 


truth—this worthy matron had never heard of Mahoney Flats. 
Of course, if all we wanted to do was to roam down-river 
—the lady looked as though she thought the idea entire’: 















nutty—we could open the corral gate, 
take the first road (she called it that) 
to the left, and keep going. We did. 

Along about the time that I was 
taking mental inventory of our grub 
box and deciding that we had enough 
food to last until the search parties 
could reach us, we slid down a little 
hill and were plunk at Stanton’s 
Crossing. A bare hundred yards of 
river between us and the end of the 
lane, at the other end of which we 
had talked with the fence-mending 
rancher. 


E HAD made a grand hairpin 

turn, and were still 4 miles from 
Mahoney Flats. This bit of road, 
however, is of the you-can’t-miss-it 
variety, SO we were soon at the trip’s 
end—that is, we thought we were. 

Now before going further, I’d bet- 
ter explain that this “we” is three- 
quarters masculine and one-quarter 
feminine; Myrna, Bo’s wife, being the 
soprano of the quartette. But take it 
from me, she doesn’t break up the 
male harmony. She’s a good sport— 
the sort of camper you want to go 
with again; and that’s the Croix de 
Guerre with fourteen palms—the 
highest medal I can pin on your shirt. 

Well, we pulled the car into a wil- 
low-shaded and grass-carpeted spot 
not a dozen steps from the river bank, 
and hopped out with much alacrity 
and fishing tackle. The river was high 
but fairly clear—plenty clear for fish 
to see a fly if they wanted to. But as 
you and I and two or three other fel- 
lers know, that’s a fine large IF. 

Dad was first out. Just to straighten 
his leader he tossed his fly on the 
placid strip of water right in front of 
camp. He simply let the fly soak 
around—wasn’t fishing at all. And 
bingo! up comes a crazy trout and 
makes an Immelmann turn for that 
drowned fly! 

That trout wasn’t the only crazy 
thing around there for a _ minute. 
We all whooped and hollered, and 
Dad jerked hard enough to set a harpoon in a whale. 

“Hold ’im!” I yelled. 

“Give ’im line!” Bo shouted. 


R. TROUT must have heard this last advice for he 
“* started a downstream rush that made the reel shriek. 
You didn’t have to give that boy any line; he took it. And 
as they say, “That ain’t all”—he took Dad’s brand-new fly 
and about half his leader. That Wild Bill of a fish hadn’t 
given the gut time enough to get soaked. 

Anyway, such an Act I, Scene I, gave promise of some 

show, and I proceeded to hunt an orchestra seat. I didn’t 
have to look far. This Mahoney Flat never has the “S. 
R. O.” sign hung up. 
_ About a hundred yards above camp I started whipping 
likely water; about a mile above camp I ceased whipping 
ditto. It was fine exercise; and that’s all you can say for 
it. I could count the rises on the fingers of one hand, 
aad the hooked fish on the thumbs of the same hand. One 
single solitary fish was my catch—only a little 9-incher, 
too. 

As I had tried all types of casting and all types of flies, 
also spinners, I was forced to the sad conclusion that Dad’s 
Crazy trout was a solitary freak—his 10,000 relatives would 
be judged sane even by expert alienists. 

I trekked back to camp. The rest of the gang were in, 
so I knew that mine wasn’t a minority report. We had a 


mig feed and a big talk, getting all filled up on food and 
ideas. 


The principal idea was two-pronged: Big Wood 
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The fight’s up—maybe! 





River was too high for good fishing—Little Wood River 
might be low enough for good fishing. 
It wasn’t. We found that out; but the finding process 


knocked the rest of the day in the head. We camped on 
Little Wood, and the next morning over the bacon and eggs 
we chanted the well-known ditty, “Where Do We Go from 
Here?” 

The sane and sober answer to that “Home ;” but 
sanity and sobriety are apt to go out by the window when 
the angling fever comes in at the door. We decided to 
stretch our trip one day and look for greener pastures—or, 
rather, bluer waters. 


Was 


OWN the valley of the Little Wood we drove as fast 

as the roads permitted, which was plenty fast, and 
landed in the little town of Carey. Here we took on gaso- 
line and gab; both being dispensed by a service station lad 
with calm deliberation. While he cranked the ancient pump, 
churning out one gallon per dozen revolutions, the youth 
informed us that the fishing on Lost River was reported 
good. 

This was heartening inasmuch as we had previously de- 
cided to try this territory, and we struck out for Lost River 
with high hope. Ordinarily it shouldn’t take more than an 
hour and a half to drive from Carey to the lower end of 
Lost River; but we made a detour and didn’t strike the river 
till late afternoon. 

It was this way: Craters of the 
j page 43) 


our road skirted the 


Moon country; and since none of (Continued on 








trousers with a fly, but that is neither here 
nor there. The thing that really matters 
is that he established precedent in matters 
pertaining to fishing. 


be followed too closely or taken too seri- 
ously, else one’s imagination and initiative 
are apt to become cramped. 


catorial dissertation, some two million 
major and minor Waltons (including my- 
self) have been bitten by desire to rush 
into print about the same matter. That 
is well and good, but the lamentable part is 
their fear to think for themselves, or in any 
way depart from traditional methods and 


believe that they use nothing but flies, and 
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Bitten by a desire to 
rush into print 
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SoME TEStyY REMARKS ABOUT 
THE ANGLING PURIST 
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AGK in the “God rest ye merrie, gentlemen” days, land, the cradle of the “purist.” We must not lose sight of 
hy a very delightful narrator, named Izaak Walton, the fact that the clear chalk streams of that country differ 


ey felt the urge to air his views concerning the greatly from ours, as must the methods of angling. That 
method of bridging the gap between the brook and) which Father Izaak might have considered ace-high on the 
the frying pan. Trent, Tweed or Tyne, would probably fall a trifle flat on the 
Being a discerning soul, he realized that his contem- Mississippi or the Rogue. 
poraries in the field of letters were devoting their time to Fishing, like everything else, has its share of hokum. This 
themes of love, war, the chase, and “brown October ale.” works no hardships on the seasoned angler, for he knows 
Fishing was a_ virgin field. Nothing the part that is to be taken with a “grain 
“Compleat” had been written on the sub- Pf of salt.” The novice, in search of some 
ject, and being thorough, he went into the = , A real, honest-to-goodness information, is 
matter in great detail. His treatise on ie soa — 2 apt to give up in despair, and take up some- 
the gentle art leaped into the foremost rank C ean. Ty Y thing easier, like shooting tin cans. He 
of best sellers, and he became the Hoyle enrol should be honestly told what is essential 
of angling, ; | ee eS THAT FLY | to successful fishing, and let him absor) 
Of course it is quite possible that even . CERESE OR | the hokum gradually, and in small doses 
Izaak sometimes tangled bits of line in the es ORANGE TINT?) as he advances. He should be made to 


— a ree understand that all the folderol and heigh- 
de-do is like parsley on a platter ; not neces- 


sary, but merely makes things look better. 





tree tops, or snagged the seat of ye olde 


T IS true that there is more to fishing 

than catching fish. It is also true that 
one of the pleasures of the sport is in mas- 
tering the finer points, but this does not 
mean that one has to carry things into the 
ridiculous. 

As an example of the ridiculous, I cite 
certain English purists who fish only to the 
“rise’” In this case the angler goes to the 
stream carrying almost every pattern of fly. 
After covering the surrounding countryside 
examining insects, he attaches a fly cor- 
responding to the prevailing insect hatch. 
Witn a pair of field glasses he then views 
the stream. If he sees a “rise” he hastens 
. to that spot and carefully (so carefully) 
those of the approved size and pattern, , places the fly. If the first few casts are 
according to the day, month, and the fish’s Fish do not carry lanterns not productive, he searches the river for 
blood pressure. Hokum! I am convinced another rise. If no fish rise during the day 
that they secretly resort to worms, spinners, or most any- he simply does not fish. And still, men like Lincoln are as- 
thing that will save them the embarrassment of returning  sassinated! 
with an empty creel. In a certain well-known volume on fishing the author tells 
: ‘ of the “aesthetic” nature of the fly fisherman! “He abhors 
W E ARE too prone to follow in the other man’s tracks. the handling and impaling of a squirming worm, and objects 
' lhe art is in need of anglers with radical ideas, for to taking it from the mouth, tongue, or from the gullet 
they would serve to muddy the water a bit, and when it where it is often found imbedded.” Oh dear, dear! Per- 
cleared the fishing would be better. cival, I could crush a grape! Reading further, we find that 
Most of our fishing lore has been handed down from Eng- the use of a spinner is “A coarse practice, and barred by 


Precedent is a fine thing, but it must not 





Since the publication of that famous pis- 


practice, lest they offend the purist school. 
Most writers on fishing would have us 












the ethics of the art.” As they express it out in 
Hollywood, that’s simply a lot of “hooey!” 

It is the type of angler mentioned above, who, ' 
to prove his very intimate knowledge of things, 
always speaks of the brook trout as fontinalis. I 
should not be surprised to hear that, while fishing 
for his beloved fontinalis, several fish were seen 
which were supposed to be salvelinus parkei or 
possibly salmo irideur, but later proved to be 
micropterus dolomieu! 





FISHING cannot be reduced to an exact science, 
and so there must ever remain much about it 
that is controversial. Still, there is no law to pre- 
vent one from using common sense. There are 
certain rules that will stand up under test, in all 
places and under all conditions. For instance, we 
know that fish have eyes, and that it is therefore 
wisdom to keep out of sight as much as possible. 
It has been fairly well-established that they have 
a sense of hearing, or at least are sensitive to 
vibration, and that it is therefore not good prac- 
tice to slosh about in the stream like a herd ot 
elephants. On the other hand it has not been 
proven (at least, not to my satisfaction) that a 
fish will spurn a fly because the hackle 
happens to be a certain shade, and go 
into ecstasies over another of a slightly 
different hue. 

The greatest amount of hokum in 
fishing centers about the dry fly, mainly, 
J suppose, because it is considered the 
last word in angling. 

To illustrate how pure the purist can 
be, I quote the following from a certain 
handbook for fishermen, on the matter 
of wings for a Blue Dun: “From a 
feather of the under side of the cor- 
morant’s wing; or, in default thereof, a 
feather from the breast of a water hen, 
the tip of which must be used; or, the 
upper end of the wing feather of a 
tomtit when in full plumage.” The 
only thing that seems to be lacking is 
that the fly be anointed with the fat of 
an eel’s tongue and dusted with pow- 
dered ant hoofs. I fear that this fly will 
have to be omitted from my book, as 
cormorants do not frequent my _ back 
yard. As for the tomtits, I thought 
that only the female cat had these ap- 
pendages ! 

Some fishermen reason like the man 


“OH DEAR, DEAR’) 
I COULD yUST : 
SCREAM!! 


He abhors impaling a squirming 
worm 


The fly should be anointed 
with the fat of an eel’s tongue 
and dusted with powdered ant 
hoofs 
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WINGS 





If the fish is not hungry it will not eat 


of ancient Greece who attempted to fly by fash- 
ioning huge wings of eagle feathers. Not having 
enough of these to complete the job, he was 
obliged to finish the work with chicken feathers 
Wildly flapping the wings, he jumped from the 
roof of a building and broke his leg. He rea- 
soned that he went down instead of up because of 
the affinity of the chicken feathers for the dung- 
hill! 


N ORDER to be an AA-1 dry fly angler it is 

considered necessary to be fairly well-grounded 
in entomology. One is then prepared to identify 
the hatches, to duplicate them, and to know what 
kind to expect at a given time. Hokum! [’ll 
wager that a man with a good assortment of Royal 
Coachmen (various sizes) and properly handled 
will take more fish, day after day, than the man 
who must have a “brown May female” today and 
a “green May male” the next. 

No one ever saw a swarm of Royal Coachmen 
flying about the banks of a stream, yet probably 
as many fish are taken on this fly as on any other 
six combined. Why? Because more of them are 
used. Again, why? First, because it pleases the 
eye of the angler. In the second place it is a fly 
of strongly contrasting colors, and is easier for the 
angler to see ... as it doubtless is for the fish. 

It should not be supposed that a fish strikes a yellow 
fly because that color arouses jealousy; a green one be- 
cause it stimulates envy, or red because it arouses anger 
and passion. If a fish can distinguish colors at all, the 
color is of prime importance only as it affects visibility. 
It is the angler and not the fish that is given to aesthetic 
caprices. 

If you wish to get a fish-eye view of a fly, place one 
in a glass bowl filled with water, and hold it above the 
head. Looking into the bottom of the bowl, with the 
sky as a background, the colors are not immediately ap- 
parent, if at all, and the fly appears flat. Furthermore, 
the surface of the water is calm, while in a stream it 
would be bouncing about, as would the fly, making in- 
spection much more difficult. 


















N STATES where it is permitted, many anglers find 
enjoyment in night fishing. They often hook the 
“big un” that could not be coaxed during the day. Not 
only that, but as a usual thing, the darker the night the 
better they bite, nor do the fish carry lanterns or ask the 
aid of passing lightning bugs to help them distinguish 
the color of the fly. They seem to prefer not to know, 
thereby indulging themselves in a mild form of gambling. 
Every angler who has passed (Continued on 85 
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A wreck on the reefs of Moorea. 


Note the mountainous shores 


Sword fishing in the South CaS 


By KC: Grey 


VER since Robert Louis Stevenson and subsequent 

romancers wrote about the South Sea Islands, 
adventurous souls have yearned to visit the isles of 
delight; but how very grandiose and sweeping 
such ambition is can be realized only by its partial fulfill- 
ment. The South Sea Islands are too many, too remote 
from each other on the vast moody sea, some too hopelessly 
inaccessible, for one man ever to know them all, even were 
he given several lifetimes to attempt it. And by know them 
I mean to stay at each island long enough to remember it 
as something more than a passing picture. 

Year before last my brother chose to visit several of the 
atolls of the Tuamotus Islands, and the following year 
planned a month’s visit in the Leeward Islands of the Society 
group with a possible return to the Tuamotus. We left 
Tahiti for the Leewards in August. Since the Fisherman 
was limited in its capacity for carrying launches, our two 
34-foot boats, which had been freighted south, had to make 
the trip under their own power. The unbroken stretch of 
travel on the open sea, through which the launches had to 
slow to the Fisherman’s pace, was 100 miles, and, as previous 
experience had taught us, wind and storm in that latitude 
often swoop from the skies without barometric warning, so 
we knew the trip entailed risk for the boatmen. They, how- 
ever, were keen for the experience. 

Always taking into consideration the necessity of entering 
reef passes in the daytime, figuring distances at minimum 
rate of travel, we awaited evening at an anchorage off the 
west side of Moorea, the majestic island that lifts its cragged 
walls and spires within sight of Tahiti, and made our start 
at sunset. It was a peaceful evening with a fairly cool 
breeze, no deceiving calm, but deceiving in its promise. We 





were not many hours on the way when the sea ran high, and 
we clung to the rails of the pitching ship and watched the 
lights of the launches disappear with terrifying regularity 
in the trough of great waves. 


Squall after squall beset us, 


blotting out the small boats at times with a black curtain of 
rain, not flattening the sea a jot, but showing a star or two 
between renewed attacks. That was a bad night for all of 
us. Time and again I left corduroyed sheets to go on deck 
to peer through rain and darkness for the mast lights of the 
launches. Morning brought steadier weather but sight of 
nothing but the blue horizon and the white-capped sea. 

It was 9 o’clock when we descried Huahina, the nearest 
island on our course, in spectral silhouette. For the time 
being we were to pass her afar and head on toward Raiatea, 
which was acclaimed a good fishing ground as well as a 
place of cumulative interest. 


HAT a contrast Raiatea presented to the uniformly 

over-rich jungle country of Tahiti and Moorea, and 
again to the flat coral surfaces of the atolls in the Tuamotus. 
Some of the country was sylvan, some brown as if from 
drought, and there were great barren lava heights above the 
jungle woods. The barrier reef was spectacularly broad, 
4 miles at least, in parts, and of color ever varying from the 
green of emerald and aquamarine to the azure and orange 
flame of a fire opal, and exquisitely distinct from the blue 
of the restless sea and the traveling white line of the break- 
ers. 

Raiatea, a smaller island of Raiatea, and the large island 
of Tahaa were barricaded from the sea by a single great 
length of encircling coral, for in remote ages one great 
island stood where now thrive its three fragments. Offshore 
and within the reef of the main islands were many islets 
profuse with coconut groves and bound with glistening white 
beaches, and, as we presently learned, approachable only in 
small dugout canoes. 

Within sight from Raiatea, but distant and shadowy, 
reared the strikingly individual outline of the island of Bora- 
bora, a castle with a round tower, which, Babel-like in 
height, reached stark and gaunt above surrounding walls. 








There are two other islands in the Lee- 
ward group, Maupiti and Motuiti, neither 
of which we visited, though Motuiti, re- 
puted to have most wonderful shoal waters, 
might well have proved an opulent find 


for an angler. But with time limited we 
could visit only Raiatea, Tahaa, Bora-bora 
and Huahina, and we left even them with 
a sense of shameful neglect. 


HE wind was heavy when we came, 

late afternoon, to the pass at Raiatea. 
I was sitting on a starboard rail amidship 
watching the sailors lower the mainsail 
with odds against them, when suddenly I 
saw one of the halyards break and a block 
and tackle flung my way. It missed me 
by less than an inch and fell with a crash 
at my feet. Had it come higher it would 
have struck me full force, unless instinc- 
tively, and without any thought of sharks, 
I had taken to the sea. My body was taut 
for a leap when I realized the deadly mis- 
sile would miss me. Z. G. saw this from 
the poop deck. His face paled. “Almost 
a stranger’s face in heaven then,” he said 
grimly. And he was right. 

We knew that Raiatea and Tahaa with 
their many shoals and coral flats were 
places where quantities of fish would come 
to feed, but of the true season for deep-sea 
fish, which unhappily we did not strike, 
nobody could tell us a thing, since fishing 
outside the reef was almost unknown 
there. The previous year my brother had 
tried out Tahiti and the Tuamotus in June 
and July, and this second year, on misad- 
vice, experimented at the Leewards and 
Tahiti the following months to December. 
Now, sadder and wiser men, we know that 
the remaining months—late summer and 
early fall, Tahitian reckoning—must be 
the time for the coming of big fish, for 
when we quit in December, so my brother 
could pursue his original plans and pro- 
ceed to New Zealand, the bonito were 
coming in numbers and the big fish were 
slowly tracking them in. I saw one that 
I hesitate to describe because it was so in- 
credibly large. We did catch some fish 
at the Leewards; indeed, we had our best 
sailfishing there, but we figure we caught 
the stragglers of the past season, assuredly 
not the first-comers of the new. 

The day after we arrived at Raiatea my 
brother and Captain Mitchell each brought 
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Above—A sailfish, 

weighing 121 

pounds, caught 
at Raiatea 


Circle—A striped 
Marlin broach- 
ing. Photo by the 
Aukland Weekly 
ews 
Below—The chief 
praying before 
walking over the 
fire 
































in a sailfish, wherefore our hopes ran high for 
what we might accomplish in a month. We 
became popular with the natives, who looked 
upon us as custodians of heaven-sent manna 
when we turned our catches over to them to 
dispose of. One or two accidental local catches 
of sailfish were part history and part myth at 
the island, so it was great joy to a native 
to boast that he had feasted on one of the 
creatures. 

Two days tater I brought in my first sailfish, 
humbly grateful that I had caught him. Like 
all other fish in the southern waters he traveled 
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Playing a swordfish from a dinghy. 


and fought at a speed that outclassed his kin in other locali- 
ties; he kept on the surface all the time and leaped more 
than any sailfish I ever played. Here was sport with a thrill. 


ROSPECTS seemed bright in the beginning, but actually 

the fish were scarce. Trusting in better luck, we went 
to Tahaa for a few days. I have dreamed of a large ship 
landlocked on a mill pond, and I seemed to be reviewing the 
phenomenon when the Fisherman glided for miles through 
the crystal waters of the reef on the way to Tahaa, 
during which journey she took to the sea only for a short 
stretch. 

At Tahaa we distributed the steaks of several sailfish 
among the admiring natives. My bait fisherman, a Tahitian, 
played butcher and Lord Bountiful for his dusky relatives 
with an inimitable gesture of pride. 

Every day while we fished we fell under the spell of castle- 
like Bora-bora, and we soon headed her way. On approach 


the great round tower became a great cylindrical mountain 





Swordfishing along the reef at Bora-bora 


This boat was towed 5 miles out to sea before the fish 
was secured 
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head which, though it did dom- 
inate the entire island, seemed 
lower and less imposing close 
at hand. Only distance could 
give the right proportions. We 
anchored in a bay at the foot 
of the great mountain. Grey 
days and frequent showers re- 
minded us of. how often from 
the other islands we had no- 
ticed that the great tower was 
lost in cloud and mists. It 
seemed to puncture and empty 
every cloud that came by. The 
effects of grey shrouds and 
waterfalls and rainbows were 
enticing from outside the reef 
where we passed to and fro in 
our launches, and we reveled 
in the beauty of the place. But 
there were no fish. 


A BETTER prospect for 
fishing was not, however, 
the only thing that drew us 
back to Raiatea. We planned 
to climb its highest mountain 
in search of a rare flower, to 
urge the fire walkers to per- 
form for us, to hold a sailing canoe race which my brother 
was to sponsor, and to attend a fish drive at Little Raiatea 
where natives from many islands would foregather. 

On our way back to Raiatea we rode in advance of the 
Fisherman and trolled as we went, more from habit than 
hope of raising anything. When we were in mid-channel 
I, at the time in the lead, happened to look back and see my 
brother’s boat slowed down and the boatman waving the 
flag that calls for camera aid, and invariably means a fish 
in tow. 

“Guess it must be a fish,” said Thad, in a voice that 
seemed to supplement—‘“though I doubt it.” 

Sid swung the launch round and hooked her up, without 
comment; and I might say it takes a pretty consistent streak 
of bad luck to deaden the enthusiasm of boatmen. 

“You bet it’s a fish,” I shouted, presently. Not only was 
the action aboard my brother’s boat descriptive of events, 
but I saw a great black body catapult through the air, then 
souse into the water again, leaving behind a geyser of spray. 

No sooner did I shout “Mar- 
lin!” than out he shot again. 
Marlin swordfish it was, and 
of a size to take my breath ar/ 
make me half pity and half 
envy my brother the battle that 
would ensue. Again and again 
he leaped clear of the water. 
Sid shut down the engine, and 
then I could hear Z. G., with 
acclaiming shouts, toll off eac! 
jump the Marlin made. Four- 
teen! ... Fifteen! ... Sixteen! 


LAYMAN, never having 
seen such a_ prodigious 
feat, cannot imagine the power 
and splendor of it. I have 
taken on a day’s fishing trip 
friends who have accompanic:| 
me more for politeness than 
from enthusiasm, and such a 
sight as a 400-pound fish try- 
ing to leap his way to freedom 
either converted them to the 
game or gave them a topic for 
conversation thereafter more 
diligently pursued than that of 
politics or operations. 
But this fish blotted out 
more sky than a 400-pound 
fish. (Continued on page 66) 








NorTHERN PIKE attacking WALL-Eyep Pike 
(Esox lucius) (Stizostedion vitreum) 


Painted by Wm. Schmedtgen for the Ourpoor Lire Nature Series 
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Ten shots at 70 yards, with telescope sight set for 50 yards. 






Group 1% inches low. Diameter of group 1% inches 


The 7 Lifle and Gr Use 


: By (: S. Landis 


JECENT improvements in the average accuracy of 
ya .22 caliber ammunition and the practical perfec- 
“U tion of the noncorroding qualities of present 
wi Kleanbore, Rustless, Staynless and other similar 
cartridges have given the small bore an increase in desira- 
bility and general effectiveness for field shooting that seri- 
ously merits the attention of sportsmen. 

Killing power, unless it be so excessive as to be immedi- 
ately objectionable, is not as important in much small-game 
hunting as extreme accuracy and flatness of trajectory. On 
account of the small size of the game, and the ease with 
which some of it tears when shot, the accuracy of the bullet 
is more important than the amount of flesh it destroys when 
it hits. 

Few—except those who have done or seen much machine 
rest and prone match shooting—realize how greatly the .22 
long rifle cartridge, both the target shooting grades, which 
are usually available in quantity to the public, and many of 
the hollow-point, long rifle brands, will outshoot at 50, 75, 
and in most cases at 100 
yards, practically all other 
small-caliber, low- wencity 
ammunition. Many .22 and 
25 caliber charges that 
are widely touted as the 
cat’s oiled whiskers as 
small-game loads, will not 
begin to shoot with the .22 
long rifle. even at half the 
range. 

They have advantages 
in velocity and trajectory, 
and the increase in killing 
power that goes with a 
larger or heavier bullet, 
but they lack the hair- 
splitting accuracy at short 
range that today will near- 
ly always keep a .22 bullet 
within a 2-inch circle at 
any point up to and at 50 











Ten shots at 25 yards, with telescope sight set for 50 heumiet 
Group 4 inch high. 


Diameter of group * inch 


yards; and at this range ¥%-inch and 1% and in some cases 
14-inch groups are standard, 

In a recent test of ammunition in my .22 squirrel rifle, 
two different lots were shot five 10-shot targets apiece from 
machine rest at 50 yards on an indoor range. Only one 
bullet struck outside of the 1l-inch circles—which means that 
99 out of 100 consecutive shots were within l-inch groups. 
The same day, and very shortly thereafter, 30 shots (with- 
out sighters) were fired from the same rifle from muzzle 
and elbow rest, at 50 yards outdoors, using .22 long rifle 
hollow-point bullets. Three scores of 100 each were the re- 
sult and the three groups measured but 54, 34, and % of 
an inch in diameter, which is very good shooting at any 
time with any ammunition. These groups were not selected; 
ammunition was handed me to try, with the request that | 
shoot it, the weather conditions being practically perfect. 
I then stopped to fire at 100 yards to test some other am- 
munition intended for match shooting. 

Most .22 long rifle solid-bullet target ammunition of 
today develops from 1030 
to 1080 and, in a few cases, 
1100 foot-seconds velocity. 
Hollow-point cartridges of 
this caliber will do about 
the same. They will give 
a flatter trajectory over 
100 yards than most .22 
solid-bullet loads of past 
years—except some of the 
old black powder .22s— 
but still they will not shoot 
flat enough to give consist- 
ent kills with the same aim 
on game the size of squir- 
rels, gophers, quail, crows, 
etc., at greater ranges than 
60 to 70 yards. The sights 
may be elevated, of course, 
but the range is seldom 
known exactly in small- 
(Continued on page 82) 
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midway between those markers, 
only out perhaps 50 yards in the 
lake—were the objective of the two 
old fishermen that I was guiding 
that day over the Flambeau waters 
of Northern Wisconsin. In the 
bow sat Jenkins, and in the stern, 
facing me, was Hughey. They 
both were casting with the swift, 
hurried enthusiasm of men fresh 
on the fishing grounds. 

I dipped the oars slowly into the 
dark waters and the boat crawled 
along with scarce a ripple at the 
bows, down the shore toward the 
rocky point. At every moment I 
expected them to raise a fish. For 
one of them was casting into the 
rocks and the other was working 
the deeper water out where I knew 
a deep pike pool lay. 


“Where are those fish you’ve 
been telling us about, Ben?” com- 
plained Jenkins as he lifted a 


wooden plug over the side of the 
boat and drew it to the exact place 
below the tip with a few easy turns 
of the reel handle that always 
marked this old veteran’s regular 
method of fishing. 

“In there,” I took the time to 
point out to him. “To the left of 


P IN the top of a big Norway pine, the first golden 
¥ light of day broke with spreading swiftness. Along 
4 the rocky, birch-hung shore of the lake it was still 
=a damp and cold and misty. 
rocks that stood out, even through the dim light of the 
dawn—marking the spot where I always had taken either 
a good bass or some pike from the gravel pool that lay just 


The two big granite 
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Young muskies lay under the lily-pads in this little bay 





lambeau Qhters 


By Ben * ‘Robinson 


shoulder. 


small-mouth bass. 


that first granite boulder.” 
cackle and drew the rod back for another cast over his right 


It’s a good one, too. 
in the morning,” I told them. 
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“The Charge of the Last Great Mammal” 








He laughed a short, doubting 


“There’s an old log lying there, under the water about 
3 feet, that you can’t see from here. 


Under it there’s a 
There always is 


“By gosh,” scoffed Jenkins, “if 
I knew as much about this lake as 
3en does, I’d write a book about 
fishing !” 

“T have—almost,” I said, and he 
whipped the springy 5-foot bamboo 
forward in a way that no man on 
earth could hope to improve upon. 


HAT these two old jaspers 

did not know about casting 
could be written down in a mighty 
small volume. They were old and 
they were tricky and they knew 
their stuff when it came to casting. 
But they never had taken time 
enough off from catching fish to 
study any lake in_ particular. 
“That’s for you fellows that write 
about fishing,” said Jenkins. 

“Ah, they’re too busy writing 
about the sunsets and the shadows 
and the things that we call scen- 
ery,” replied Hughey as he reeled 
in his big wall-eyed pike spoon 
with its dripping white-bucktail- 
covered hooks. 

“Yea!” Jenkins growled, “that’s 
what I have against these darned 
outdoor writers. They’re always 


writing a long line of guff about 
the brush and the trees and the 











Why don’t they 
Not 


rocks and logs that lie around the lake. 


tell about fishin’! That’s what I want to read about. 
a lot of sentiment, but fishin’ for me!” 

“Put your bait a little closer, Jenkins, to that rock,” I 
calmly replied to their raillery, “just about where that dark 
water lies up next to the big rock. Where that little patch 
of mist is goin’ up.” 

“Aw, hell!” he said. 

“There goes th’ talk about th’ risin’ mist. Next it will be 
th’ sunsets and th’ sunrises!” disgustedly groaned Hughey, 
as he removed a gob of moss that he had picked up off the 
bottom. 


I TURNED to him and said: “Hughey, you know your 
casting all right. You’re good at it, but you’re not get- 
ting to that pike pool. You're too shallow, I tell you. You’re 
dragging that gob of hair and metal over the edge of the 
pool, [ tell you. Send her out about 50 feet farther where 
the deep gravel pool’s located.” 

“Gravel, me eye!” he rasped. “I’ve shot casts over every 
inch o’ that lake out there. Let’s get some juice in that 
motor on th’ stern there, Jenkins, and hit out for another 
spot. This place is no good.” 

‘Now be patient, boys,” I encouraged the two old chaps. 
“This side is the right one for about an hour now. You see 
if we try that other side we’re going to lose this fresh, new 
sunlight that’s just coming up over the sugar bush yonder. 
It'll be the same story around there for at least an hour 
yet. Wait until the sun gets up.” 

[ pleaded with them, but I had more than a job on my 
hands, for both of them were keen for action, and because 
they had not immediately had a rise to their lures they were 
getting the idea that the spot I had chosen to start them off 
in was of no account. 

“Just a little closer to that eddy along the rock,” I begged 


old Jenkins. “Where you're hitting there’s nothing. That’s 
just over a low bar, and they’re not out there now. That 


old bronze-back you are after is lying right along that big 
granite, I tell you, looking for crayfish.” 
“Well, then, for th’ love o’ Pete,” 
growled old Jenkins, “here’s one where 
you’ve been yapping for th’ last half 
hour,” and he shot as pretty a cast into 
the eddies I had been talking about as 
any man would ever want to see. The 
bait struck nice. It darted for a moment 
and I saw a flash as it started back. Then 
[ saw Jenkins strike with a grunt and 
the solid thud of the hooked bass. Almost 
at once the black silk line ran up toward 
the rock. There was a _ splattering 
jump and out of the misty little pocket 
there flung a beautiful small-mouth. 
It sprang back, sliced 
the lake like a knife 
and was up the shore 
like a streak. He 
caught up the line on 
the fast-working fish, 
and as he did it jumped 
again. This time it un- 
hooked itself. He swore 


Right — ‘‘Hughey,’’ 

said old Jenkins, 

“‘we’ve been missing 

something all the 
time’’ 


Circle—The sun was 
Just touching the 
tops of the Norways 


hard, 
“Well,” yelled 
Hughey, “is that the 


best you can do!” 


ND subdued, but 


still mad, Jenkins 
reeled in without a 
word. But he cast 
right back into the 
same spot. This time he 
was ready. He _ had 


scarcely reeled the bait 
back a half-dozen feet 
when he had another 


Right—‘‘ They werea 
couple of hard ones, 
were old Jenkins and 
Hughey!’’ 
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rise. This one was smaller, but it jumped right off the bat 
and he socked the hooks home hard as it came to the top. 
Down it went, and up the shore, then it jumped again and 
came back through the deeper water. He played the game 
right and the bass was his in a short time. It was a black, 
solid little fellow, red of eye, bronze-backed, a fighter that 
would weigh 2 pounds. A pretty, lithe thing that lay in the 
bottom of the boat swiftly breathing to regain strength for 
another fight. But that was the end of matters along that 
old, submerged log. Although Jenkins tried it again and 
again, there was no further action to be had. 


N THE meantime I presume Hughey had formed the opin- 
ion that perhaps I did know a few things about the fishing 
in the vicinity of the cabin, so he concentrated on getting 


a cast into the deep, gravel-rounded pool that I had pointed 
out to him before. 
This pool I had discovered by (Continued on page 70) 


Big-mouth bass taken from a little 
lake swarming with them 
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By 
James ra ( lark 


Part II] 
Beasts It Is Best To LET ALONE 


INCE those first few 
weeks, when Dugmore 
and I hunted rhino in 
the vicinity of Kiu, I 
have seen scores of the homely 
beasts, and feel that I have got- 
ten fairly well acquainted with 
them. Naturally, we were con- 
vinced, after being charged so 
many times near Kiu, that all 
rhinos were cantankerous beasts, 
always hunting trouble. But 
never have I seen, in other parts of East Africa, such un- 
necessarily troublesome rhinos as we first met. It seemed 
that every rhino we encountered during our first month in 
the field was certain to make trouble for us. On several 
occasions we faced two or three charges in a day, and on 
one occasion had to stand three charges before 10 o’clock 
in the morning. It may be, too, that others would have 
charged us that day, except for the fact that we decided to 
give it up and go back to camp. 

Rhinos were thick in the neighborhood and I have no 
theory at all to account for their disagreeable dispositions, 
for they were in the Reserve, where they were seldom hunted. 
Elsewhere I have seen almost as many rhinos, and on one 
occasion I saw twenty-two between noon of one day and 
noon of the next while we were on the march. Yet, in that 
case, not one charged, although we passed so close to some 
of them that we attracted their attention. On the other 
hand, sometimes they do not need anything more than a 
scent to set them off. 





N ONE occasion we saw a rhino that we very carefully 
He had not seen us, I am certain, but as he 
was slouching along he came across our trail. Instantly he 
caught our scent, and his lack of concern disappeared. Up 
went his head. Up went his tail. He snorted and pawed 
around. He trotted this way and then that. He charged 
off down our trail until he was tired of that, and then turned 
about and charged back with the utmost energy. But, at 
last, he blundered off to one side, and then, apparently, 
promptly proceeded to forget all about the scent that had 
upset him. Two minutes later he was drowsing in the sun 
again, as if he had never been 
disturbed. 

There are, of course, two 
species of African rhinos. 
They are popularly called the 
‘white’ and the “black,” 
though how they ever got 
such names I cannot tell. 
Rhinos, of course, like to wal- 
low in mudholes, and it may 
be that the first “white” 
rhinos seen by white men had 
been wallowing in white mud. 
I have seen “red” rhinos and 
“white” ones and “black” 
ones too, but each of them got 
his color from his last mud 


avoided. 


‘ 


bath. As a matter of fact, all 
rhinos are a kind of elephant 
gray in color. The differ- 


(- 










A trio of young 
Masai girls of Tan- 
Sanyika Territory 
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The peculiar curiosity of this 
prehistoric-looking beast is well de- 
picted in this bronze, standing 
about 30 inches high and sculp- 
tured by James L. Clark. 

All-powerful in his sturdy make- 
up, he is as agile as a polo pony 
when “in action.” 

The tick birds—which are fre- 
quent and welcome visitors, travel- 
ing on his back and body as he goes 
rather aimlessly about, ridding 
him of annoying ticks and warning 
him of approaching danger—give 
a note to this bronze that takes it 
out of the ordinary. 

This interesting piece of sculp- 
ture adorned the center library 
table in the living room of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s Oyster Bay home, hav- 
ing been given him by Mrs. Theo- 
dore Douglas Robinson _ shortly 
after his return from Africa. 


ences between the “white” and the “black” are not in color, 
and to the untrained eye there might seem to be little dif- 
ference at all. The differences, though, are sharp. 


HE white rhinos are fast approaching extinction. They 

never were numerous, and because they are usually some- 
what larger than the black variety, sportsmen have been 
most desirous of getting them. The major difference between 
the two varieties is in the head. The white rhino is a grass- 
eating animal, and has a broad, square lip, which makes a 
very efficient mowing machine. The black rhino, on the 
other hand, has a short, prehensile upper lip unfitted for 
short grass, but admirably designed for browsing on bushes 
and plucking tufts of grass. There are other differences 
between the two, but they are not numerous or great. The 
white rhino’s head is longer, and more massive. Both are 
armed with double horns, which are radically different from 
the horns on most other animals. In reality the horns of a 
rhino are not horns at all, and are not connected directly 
with the skull. Instead they are highly compressed masses 
of hair or bristles, and are attached to the flesh very much 
as are the nails of a man’s fingers. Bony knobs on the 
skull underlie the bases of these horns, but the connection 
between the skull and the horn is not direct. 

There seems to be a popular .dea, too, that the animal is 
plated. This belief has apparently grown up because the 
heavy hide is marked by deep wrinkles, permitting the ani- 
mal to move without stretching and flexing the heavy sec- 
tions of the hide. In reality the hide is less tough than it 
appears. It can readily be cut, for instance, with a sharp 
pocketknife, and presents no particular opposition to a bullet. 
It is thick, of course, some- 
times as much as an inch, but 
it is far from being armor, al- 
though it is sufficiently tough 
to keep hyenas and jackals, 
when they find a dead rhino, 
from making their way 
through it, except beneath the 
belly where the skin is thinner, 
or in a few portions of the 
body where the thinner skin 
of the deep wrinkles presents 
less resistance. This fact 
alone has served to set the 
stage for more than one harm- 
less near-adventure. 

On one occasion, early in 
my first visit to Africa, I saw, 
while making my way across 
the grass-covered plains of 














As yet 
I had not learned to let sleep- 
ing rhinos lie, and so I crept up 


Kiu, a sleeping rhino. 
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toward him. I was exception- 
ally successful in my stalk, and 
finally approached to within 
about 20 yards without dis- 
turbing the beast in the least. 
I could not see him so clearly 
as I might have wished, but 
his big, bulky, dark grey back 
stuck up well above the grass, 
and I began to wonder what 
I might do next. I did not care 
to approach any closer, and 
now that I had come so close I 
had no particular desire to turn 
about and try to make my way 
off. So, for a moment, I stood 
there, trying to figure out some 
plan to awaken him gently. 


WAS able to see, now that 

[ was so close, that for a 
wonder there were no _ tick 
birds about him. Had there 
been they would have flown up 
long before now, screaming 
like mad. I didn’t want to 
shout at him, for I was _ per- 
fectly willing to awaken him 
gently in order, if possible, to keep him from developing a 
temper. So I whistled—very softly. There was no move- 
ment, and I repeated the whistle, a little louder this time. 
Still no move. So I whistled with considerably more energy, 
fearful now that the old codger would leap to his feet and 
charge me at once. Still no move. I shouted, and still he 
slept, and then, seeing a small stone at my feet, I stooped 
quickly and picked it up. I hesitated at first as to whether 
to throw it or not, but my courage was growing, and I 
tossed it in a high arc so that it lit on his ribs. Before 
the stone had reached its mark, I was alert, with my gun 
aimed, expecting certain action, but to my amazement I 
heard a strange hollow sound when the stone struck, and still 
there was not the faintest sign of movement. 

Still I did not understand it, but I circled about, and edged 
a bit closer, until I made out, through a place where the 
grass had thinned, that there was a hole in his stomach and 
that he was nothing but a shell. Having convinced myself 
that he was very dead, I approached him, and found to my 
amazement that he had been dead for weeks—perhaps for 
months. The jackals and hyenas and vultures and ants had 
long since eaten everything that they could make an impres- 
sion on, leaving nothing but the skeleton, over which was 
still stretched the semi-mummified hide. They had been unable 
to penetrate the 
thicker portions of 
the hide, and so 
had wisely en- 
tered the cavern- 
ous body through 


Right—One of the sav 

age and ungainly beasts 

that fell to the unerring 
aim of the hunter 


holes that they Circle—A couple of 
dl adie 3 | - rhinos whose attitude 
lad made in the indicates that they sus- 
throat and _ the pect danger 


belly. But the dry- 
ness of the season 
and the heat of 
the sun had more 
or less mummified 
the remains, and I 
had come upon a 
shell that had all 
the appearance— 
even at a distance 
of a dozen feet— 
of a living rhino 
peacefully napping 
there in the grass, 
especially as the 
dead rhino had 
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One of Clark’s hunting camps, among the thorn trees in Tanganyika Territory 


fallen, as they usually do, into exactly the same position 
that a sleeping rhino takes. 

We saw several of these mummies later, and, as a matter 
of fact, felt sure that the rhino that charged us so energeti- 
cally only to be driven off with shotgun, revolver, and spear, 
was one of these shells. Luckily we had made enough noise 
to awaken him and to discover our mistake in time, for we 
might have blundered even closer in the belief that we were 
perfectly safe. 


T SEEMS strange that Dugmore and I should have been 

charged so often while we were in the Kiu district, and 
that of all the scores of rhinos I have seen elsewhere I have 
never been charged but once or twice, but it only goes to 
prove that animals do not follow rules. Most animals of 
Africa are far more intelligent than rhinos, yet even these 
old dunderheads have more or less individuality. 

I have often been asked what this or that animal will do 
under certain conditions, and while I find that I am likely 
to generalize (it seems a natural human weakness), I do 
try to point out that there is no telling. If one should ask 


what a business man or a scientist or a doctor would do 
under certain circumstances, the question to ask in return is 
obviously, “What particular busi- 


(Continued on page 87) 
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ELL,” I said to the wife, “I’m going to Badger 
Lake with Arnold, Saturday night.” “Where?” 
“To Badger Lake.” “And come back Sunday ?” 
“<6.” 

“You poor fish,” she said pityingly. 

Pity the poor fish! She knows whereof she speaks, 
for she has been to the lake twice herself, although on more 
leisurely trips. 

It centers, of course, around two things: The first that 
the average fisherman will work harder catching a few fish 
than Carnegie did earning his first million; the second, that 
if you want to catch trout of any consequence in Oregon 
you have to travel far from Portland and far from the 
beaten path. 

Badger Lake is far from the beaten path. The lake is 
75% miles from Portland, measured by highway maps and 
the rangers’ signposts. Sixty-eight miles of the trip con- 
sist of a pleasant run in the car over the scenic Mount 
Hood Loop Highway. The last 7% miles are an entirely 
different affair. From a scenic standpoint they are no less 
beautiful, but when those miles are covered by leg power 
in place of horse power, scenic grandeur gradually begins 
to lose its kick. It is straight up for 6 miles and straight 
down for a mile and a half. These are the longest miles 
that I have ever encountered. 

Mountain country and no mistake! The lake itself lies 
among towering mountains, and from the saddle has the ap- 
pearance of a football bowl of gigantic proportions. It is 
a sight that holds one for many minutes. But what is more 
to the point, where fishermen are concerned, is that it teems 
with trout. But those trout are all outdoor enthusiasts; 
they consider for a long time before they leave their home 
for the frying pan. 

We reached the summit of Bennet Pass, where the trail 
starts into Badger Lake, at 6:30 on Saturday evening. We 
were packed and ready to start at 7. We had just chucked 
things into the car before leaving for the office in the 
morning. 

“Did you ever see such an array of junk?” I asked 
Arnold. 

“Never. 





But we want every bit of it,” Arnold told me. 


Two blankets each, sweaters, tackle, rods, cameras, films, 
first-aid kit, food for three meals, axe, pans, and—as the 
auction bills read—other articles too numerous to mention. 
J wonder why it is that we carry more junk for a one-day 
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The boat landing at Badger Lake, lying among towering mountains 


trip than Lewis and Clark carried for their jaunt across 
the West? But, as Arnold said, we needed every bit of it, 
or thought we did, which amounts to the same thing. Most 
of all we needed the blankets, for the lake has an altitude 
of 5,000 feet, and the fire hazard allowed only a cook- 
ing fire. 

“Let’s go!” I said. We went—and how! We filled our 
lungs with mountain air and tramped along at a good gait, 
our mess tins jangling a merry tune. 

It got dark in the woods very quickly. We soon had our 
flashlights going. “Save your light,” Arnold advised, “mine 
is going down already. I must have got stung with some 
old batteries.” 

I glanced back at his light. It was a sickly yellow. We 
tried dark walking for a time, but a tiny windfall ended 


that. The chap that turned his sword into a ploughshare had 
nothing on me. I tried it with my nose and it worked splen- 
didly. When I stopped cursing we went on. 


We climbed a thousand miles straight up to Alert Point. 
Through the sweat streaming into our eyes, we looked down 
thousands of feet to White River Valley, now bathed in pale 
moonlight. We climbed, stumbling through the dark, flash- 
ing our lights occasionally when the trail overhung steep 
mountainsides. 


HERE is an arrogance in mankind that forces him to 

overdo himself when he has the slightest competition in 
muscular endeavor. We were anxious to get to the lake 
as rapidly as possible. But I didn’t intend to kill myself 
doing it. I called back to Arnold: “Getting tired? Is my 
pace too fast for you?” 

His heavy breathing belied his answer: 
can hardly keep myself warm at this gait.” 

I couldn’t pass that up! “Doggone you, I'll set a gait 
that you will like,” I said to myself, and I lengthened my 
stride. 

In 300 yards I was wet clear through. Sweat... that 
word’s too weak for the water that ran from me. I wore a 
heavy shirt and a sweater, for the wind was cold, really 
cold. 

It was the wind sweeping down from the glaciers on 
Mount Hood, and it was ice-cooled when it hit the ridges. 
But it wouldn’t dry me. The sweat ran down my back, 
down my legs, and into my boots. I hoped that Arnold was 
streaming too. 


“Why, no. I 












There was not a word spoken for a mile or two. We had 
no breath for words. Then we topped one of the gentler 
rises, that in New England would be a mountain, and by 
commoa consent we stopped. 

“Puff ... puff ... some climb, eh, boy?” 

“Not bad. Ooh, hoo,” and Arnold rolled out one ponder- 
ous breath. 

“Let’s get going before we freeze up,” wheezed Arnold 
a little later, and we went on, a little less arrogantly, a little 
less care-free, and a little less enthusiastic about hiking in 
the mountains after dark. We started down the long slope 
to the saddle above the lake. The bright-orange moon was 
directly above us, and the “meadows,” a large old burn, was 
a plain of stark, naked timbers, showing silver and black 
like an old etching. 

“Funny how that orange moon makes a white light on 
the logs, isn’t it?” I speculated aloud. 

“Yuh—sure is. Gosh! I’m hungry!” 

He brought naturalistic speculations down to a personal 
viewpoint, and I found an aching void within me, too. We 
had eaten at noon, and now it was nearing 9. The miles 
stretched again. 


T WAS dark and solemn in the wood as we went down to 
the lake. crossing and recrossing tiny streams. I had the 
feeling that I was treading silently down the aisle of some 


old, unlit cathedral. The tall woods lost distance in the 


darkness, and rose straight up like worn, grey pillars. Our 
heavy boots were soundless in the needles. 
Suddenly in the woods ahead something crashed. We 


flashed our lights in the direction of the noise. A flash of 
grey, a rump of white; there was a little leap like a cotton- 
tail rabbit and it was gone. Despite tales of the deer’s 
curiosity, by the way that one started it was in the next state 
by the time we reached camp. 

It was late in the year and we expected to have the lake 
to ourselves. But there was a fire there, and a dark blurb 
of sleeping equipment on the ground. A voice came out of 
it. “Hello!” it said. 

“Hello,” I answered. “Have you got a fire permit?” 

“You bet I have.” I heard a fumbling in the bed. 

“Oh, I don’t want it. We couldn’t locate a ranger on 
our way up, and we would like to use your fire.” 

“Go to it, boys. Help yourselves. I thought you were the 
fire warden.” 
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Arnold fished patiently from the rickety raft that scarcely bore his weight 


“How’s fishing?” asked Arnold after we had built up the 
fire and opened up some soup. 

“You birds might as well turn around and go home. | 
caught them all this afternoon.” 

“What selfishness!” exclaimed Arnold. 
ing all night too.” 


“And us walk- 


HERE was a chuckle from the blankets. “Oh, ' 

as well try it, now that you’re here,” came the voice wit! 
a patronizing tone. “Say, got any coffee? These wild cows 
made off with mine this afternoon while I was fishing.” 

“Cows ?” 

“Sure, cows. There’s a bunch of them in here and they're 
as wild as deer.” We thought about our deer. 
out the next day we verified our eyesight when we found 
deer tracks. 

“Say, what time is it?” Arnold asked me as | 
the lake to wash. 

[ looked at my watch. It was 9:30. 

“9:30. We've been here ten minutes. Two 
twenty minutes to come in. That’s hiking!” 

lt was hiking. My body told me that. But the cold waters 
of the lake proved an effective restorative. | knelt in the 
dark, and like an absinthe drinker (if such there be these 
days) I misjudged the level of the water and nearly drowned 
myself. 

After disposing of the soup and bread, and throwing a 
couple of pails of water on the fire, we made our way to the 
lean-to at the head of the lake. We made our bed, then 
dawdled around before turning in, looking up at Orion and 
speculating on the morrow’s catch. We shouted for a time 
at Echo. If you pick your phrases, he sometimes answers 
something choice. It seemed that our neighbor down the 
lake enjoyed our obscenities, for there were some ribald an- 
swers from Mr. Echo that we had not inspired. 


QPLASH ! Splash! 
j the 


you ma 


On our wa) 


started for 


hours an 


Every once in a while a fish would 

jump in lake. It made us anxious to be at them. 
There was orily one way to pass that time rapidly. Sleep! 
Just try and sleep—with Arnold. For once, against my bet- 
ter judgment, | was persuaded to sleep double. The sup- 
posed idea is that one will sleep more warmly. One did— 
but it wasn’t I! I am small and Arnold is large, compara- 
tively, and he put his size to good advantage. 

“You so-and-so and such-and-such hog,” | 





stormed. 


“Yes, dear,” came the answer from the deep. 
“Leggo them blank- 
ets !” 
“Yes, dear.” He held 
tight. 


“Dear me once more 
and I'll bounce my hob- 
nailed shoes off your 
skull,” I snarled at him. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Oh, hell,” I said 
wearily, and tucked my- 
self under the thin cor- 
ner of one blanket. 

[ had just finished 
fighting my thirtieth or 
fortieth yard-long trout 
when the blankets 
heaved off me and it 
was 5 o'clock. I sat up 
and drew on my boots. 
It was fairly warm. 
Arnold still slept, his 
last lunge having robbed 
me of all the blankets. 
He was at last content. 

[ went over and 
ducked my head in the 
little creek. I walked 
back and kicked Arnold 
solidly on the most 
prominent peak of the 
blankets. He blinked 
up at me with a baleful 
[ held a lard tin 


water 


eye. 
full of 
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“Bath?” I queried, and drew 
back the pail. He got up. 

It was too late then to worry 
about breakfast. We could see 
flames leaping up from a gi- 
gantic fire beyond the southern 
ridge of Lookout Mountain. It 
was time for fishing, and al- 
ready a raft was putting out 
from the center of the lake. I 
had a favorite spot in the lake 
and I did not want it preempted 
by anyone else. 

Yet we had sufficient time 
to string our poles and attach 
leaders before we embarked. 
Putting forth on Badger Lake 
is an embarkation worthy of 
attention. There is no _ boat 
landing. Good reason—there 
are no boats. There are only 
rafts—and such rafts! Gathered together from windfalls, tied to- 
gether with odds and ends of wire and rope, and sometimes nailed 
when a fisherman has the ambition to pack in the nails. For the 
benefit of those who contemplate a trip to Badger Lake, there are 2 
pounds of spikes on a box-end shelf in the lean-to at the head of the 
lake. Those spikes were carted in with sweat and blood by this writer, 
and if any fishermen are saved from a ducking by virtue of those 
spikes, let them offer up a prayer in my behalf. 


AFTS of my boyhood were neat affairs, as I remember them. Two 

large logs and several well-nailed boards. The rafts of Badger 
Lake are no such animals. They run from saw logs to fence rails 
and are unwieldy, unsafe, and eternally at the point of separation. | 
never approach them without a grim air of suspicion, for more than 
once, after a deal of patient labor has apparently constructed them 
into something ideal, in a moment of stress I have been forced to 
rescue fish, fishing tackle, clothing and myself from the icy waters 
of the lake. 

We balanced down the tapering log that served as a landing. | 
stepped on the middle log of the raft. It sank. I found a safe one, 
and after Arnold had stepped aboard, we shoved off. Anything 
serves as an oar. In this case it was a cedar shake, filched from the 
pile that the rangers had used to construct their summer lean-to. 

[ have one spot on Badger Lake that I prefer to all 
others. It is no better than other places on the lake, 
but as I have had the good fortune to get some good 
fish there, I always return to it. It is in the northwest 
corner of the lake, about 20 feet from the fringe of 
marshy grass. There the lake bottom shelves sharply 
off to deep water, as it does the same distance from 
shore across the head of the lake. The trout slide by 
in schools, just at the edge of this sharp embankment. 
Arnold had no _ preferences so he accepted my 
choice. 

“Feel like betting this morning?” he asked. 

“What on?” I queried in return. 

“Four bits on the first fish, four bits on the Jargest 
fish, and four bits on the most fish.” 

“O. K. by me,” I agreed. 

The lake was as level as glass and the bottom ap- 
peared within touching distance. Flies were out of ihe 
question, so we put on single egg hooks. One little 
salmon egg, one little hook . . . and if you hook a 
big cone... . 


HE other raft came up. The voice of the evening 

before turned out to be an affable gentleman with 
a broad grin. “I’m goin’ to anchor close to you boys 
so I can show you how to catch these Badger Lake 
fish,” he said heartily. 

“Kind of you, I’m sure. Extremely kind,” said 
\rnold. Arnold is an Englishman, and there is the 
Priton’s peculiar sharp edge to his politeness. That 
dented our tutor not a bit. He anchored about 60 feet 
away. I could see his leader in the water from where 
I sat. I happened to know these Badger Lake trout 
rather intimately, and I could not see any lesson in 
his method of fishing. 

‘That guy’s a bunch of hooey,” I muttered to 
Arnold. Continued on page 51) 





Above—Outr little 
catch of Badger 
Lake trout, every 
one of thema 
beauty 


Right—Our two 
big ones, 16 
inches for one 
and 1614 for the 
other 


Below—A cedar 
shake, in keep- 
ing with the 
clumsy raft, 
served fora 
paddle 
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Tactical Pin ters on Y utboard Votoring 


HANDY KINKS FOR OUTBOARD FANS 





T IS impossible to lay down 
RG any fixed set of rules for 
Ha es outboard motor operation. 
USy_e24 The type of boat used; the 
purpose to which it is applied (for 
hire, for fishing, for long trips) ; 
and the location (salt or fresh water, 
high or low elevation) are all factors 
injecting amendments into any hard 
and fast set of rules. 

If one has been operating an out- 
board motor at sea level, or several 
hundred feet above it, he may wonder 
what has happened to his “kicker” 
when used at the 7,500-foot elevation 
which is common to Western moun- 
tain resorts and to the National Parks 
—Yellowstone and Glacier. The 
power seems to have depreciated. It 
has. The rarer air—technically, the 
lower atmospheric pressure—permits 
less air to enter the carburetor. 
Therefore, to balance the mixture, the 
gas must be cut down. Result: Less 
combustible mixture; less power. 

There is no readily available rem- 
edy for this condition, although if one 
uses his motor permanently at a high 
elevation better results can be had by 
increasing the compression pressure. 
This can be done by machining the 
base of the cylinders or by installing 
longer pistons. But such work is not 
for the amateur outboard motorist. 
The owner of an outboard motor at 
high elevation will be entirely satisfied 
with the performance of his motor 
unless he can contrast it with its sea- 
level performance. 

However, the writer has found that 
a little added power can be gained by 
attaching a funnel to the air intake of 
the carburetor in such a manner that 
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it will scoop up the wind—if the wind is blowing. 
positive method is with a “supercharger,” 
outboard motor supercharger has not yet arrived. It is 
being experimented with on racing motors, though. 


No doubt the operator of an out- 
board motor on a nice sandy-shored 
lake or river will ridicule the state- 
ment that fitting the motor to the stern 
of a boat is a difficult—even hazardous 
—task. But if he used his motor in 
tidewater, where it had to be lowered 
from a dock to the boat, and then 
hung over the stern while the boat is 
rising and falling on a heavy ground 
swell, he would change his tune. 

Thousands of outboard motors are 
used in tidal waters. Near every city 
on or near the ocean, there are sum- 
mer colonies where families spend the 
summer and Dad ccmmutes to the 
city. At such resorts, unfortunately, 
there are members of the light-fingered 
gentry about, and it is unsafe to leave 
the motor hooked on at night. Even 
though locked, it may be stripped of 
valuable parts. Once the writer was 
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Plate I 


The only 
and the day of the 











opened with it. 
four 34-inch carriage bolts and wing nuts. 
stern board as strong as ever—even stronger. 
I had to lay out and drill clearance holes in the angle iron. 





Weeping Water 


In doubt pertaining to her absent chief 
An Indian maid is anchored in a skiff 
That cuts the ruffled water near a cliff 


Extending to an algae-covered reef. 


A solitary tiger-lily leaf, 
Unable longer in the swirling riff 
To stem the current, disappears as if 


It were a lover drowning in her grief. 
A dove is mourning in a tamarack, 


A willow droops beside the vacant shack 


A ripple sobs around the hanging oar 


Willis Hudspeth 





Which casts a melancholy shade before; 


A hundred yards beyond the notchy shore; 


Dry ! racken bends across the lonesome track; 








overtrusting and lost the spark plugs, 
carburetor, and even the propeller. 

So where the motor must be put on 
and taken off every day—where this 
work must be done from inside the 
boat itseli—any means that makes the 
task easier should be welcomed. 
Maybe the mounting of the motor is 
an easy task for a husky man. But 
once the writer overbalanced, and the 
motor—incidentally, the writer—fell 
into “the drink.” It was quite some 
job to recover the motor from the 
muddy bottom 15 feet below. There- 
after, to prevent Father Neptune 
from taking permanent possession of 
my motor, I always attached a length 
of rope from the oarlock to the motor 
before attempting to hang it over the 
stern. Other outboard operators, 
please copy. 

However, I found an easy way to 
handle the motor—a big twin, at that. 
No longer do the wife and kiddies 
have to sit around and twiddle their 
thumbs until [ come home to hook on 
the “kicker.” Now the mounting of 
the motor is child’s play to them. 
Here’s how I did it: 

Look over Plate I. It tells the whole 
story. I cut a trapdoor (I'll call it 
that for the want of a better name) 
about 15 inches wide in the middle of 
the stern board. The depth was a 
little more than the length of the 
bracket arms—approximately 8 inches. 
Strong hinges were mounted at the in- 
side bottom edge so as to permit the 
door to open inward. Then a piece of 
144”x114” angle iron, nearly as long 
as the width of the stern board, was 
placed along the top. This piece was 
bolted permanently to the door and 


When closed it was bolted securely with 


This made the 
Of course, 


The carriage bolts were driven snugly 
into holes in the stern board and re- 
mained permanently. 


, VEN though the bottom of the door 
was above the normal water line, 

to make the opening completely water- 
tight I stretched a large piece of sheet 
rubber, cut from an old inner tube, 
across the inside of the stern board. 
This was held in place with strips of 


half-round wood nailed around the 
edge. I used copper nails, spaced 
closely. When the door was opened, 


the rubber stretched out to form an 
apron. It was not necessary to open 
this door more than 60 degrees, so a 
pair of notched sticks resting on the 
bottom of the boat held it to that angle 

To mount the motor, the “heel” was 
placed on the inclined board and the 
motor slid (Continued on page 60) 
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A natural blind at the mouth of the Stikine 


ey COSC 


By Alfred M. Bailey 


OUTHEASTERN Alaska is the home of a large 
honker which has been described as the white- 
yj cheeked goose. They are residents of the coun- 
Q try, and are said to be nonmigratory, that is, they 
live their lives in the same general region; they are very 
local, and due to hunting at all seasons are extremely wary, 
usually feeding far out on the tidal flats. As tides run 20 
feet or more in southern Alaska, the birds have great areas 
of level country to work when the tide is out, and so they 
make a game worthy of the chase. Alaska has been de- 
scribed for its beauty of scenery, the grandeur of its moun- 
tains, and gigantic glaciers, but I know nothing more pic- 
turesque than a cloud-filled sky with distant mountain ranges 
looming through the low-hanging mist, and a flock of these 
great-bodied water birds winging their way through the 
foreground. ; 

[ had been trying to secure geese with more or less, mostly 
less, success, and fin: illy decided to try the flats of the Stikine 
River. This is a stream noted for its wildness as it tumbles 
past great ice barriers and along densely wooded shores, fi- 
nally to reach salt water near the Alaskan town of W rangell. 
The river is the route of travel to the interior of British 
Columbia, and as it is used as a migration route for birds 
traveling from the sea coast to their breeding grounds in- 
land, and return, it seemed the Stikine flats should prove a 
profitable collecting place. 

It was not easy to get to the flats. There is a small farm 
on Sergief Island, the island being a high spot on the Stikine 
delta, owned by a Mr. Parrot. His farm consisted of a truck 
garden, in which he raised delicious strawberries, as I was 
to find out in later months. Mr. Parrot was located in 
Wrangell and we talked over the chances for geese, he as- 
suring me there were usually a couple hundred about, “but 
hell to get.” He agreed to take me in his boat and consulted 
the Alaskan boatman’s Bible, the tide table; we could get 
off in three days for the tide would then be high enough to 
take the ice from the creek. 

Time dragged rather slowly, but I was content to follow 
the road winding along the beach near Wrangell, watching 





the various birds. After a rather early freeze we had been 
having mild weather, and numerous small species were 
abundant, the brilliantly colored crossbills, especially, being 
present in large flocks among the tall spruces. Fish crows 
and ravens were common along the beach, while in the chan- 
nels were many flocks of “sou’ sow’ sally ducks,” as the boat- 
men call the old squaws. Little buffleheads could be seen 
diving in deep water near the points, and Barrow’s golden- 
eye and scoters were numerous. I took my canoe and pad- 
dled far out from shore, from time to time, and saw many 
murres, murrelets and occasional guillemots. Altogether, 
Wrangell is a pleasant place to spend a few days, and one 
never grows tired wandering among the Indian homes, with 
their grotesque totems; one even enjoys hanging around the 
pool room. There I had the pleasure of watching the Mayor 
of the thriving little metropolis in a poker game with various 
residents, one of his opponents being the Chinese cook of 
the local hotel—while the Chief of Police leaned over 
Johnny’s shoulder (Johnny being the Mayor), and advised 
him how to play his hand! 


INALLY our day rolled around, and I loaded my canoe 

early in the morning and paddled to Parrot’s boat ga- 
rage. He was cussing and fuming, having just broken the 
lead pipe, or something or other, so our trip was delayed one 
more day. We were off the following morning, however, 
with a little southeaster patting us on the stern. There was 
quite a chop running across Back Bay which made the little 
launch roll uncomfortably. As a seagoing craft it was no! 
much, being very shallow-drafted with a heavy, clumsy cabin, 
which was intended for commodious quarters while anchored. 
Parrot was a fine chap. He had lived in the country so 
long he was always glad for company and as is usual with 
such pioneers, he was a good cook. Consequently the few 
days on the Stikine were enjoyed as much for his company 
as for the hunting. 

We reached the flats by the middle of the afternoon, and 
after running the boat in the little creek near the shack, I 
donned my waders and set out for geese. My hunting place 
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was an extensive grass-grown lowland 
about 5 miles in width, which was cut 


by innumerable channels. The delta 
was covered, for the most part, with 
grass, while great trees washed down 
by the current had been deposited near 
the stream beds. All were pointed the 
same way; that is, to the westward, due 
to the action of the river currents. It 
was an enjoyable evening, although the 
results were nil, so far as a bag was con- 
cerned. I ran onto a flock of about 
100 geese out on a barren gravel 
bar, where they loomed up conspicu- 
ously against the dark water of the bay, 
with the occasional masses of floating 
ice; but when I attempted to crawl 
them, they flushed and took their queru- 
lous way up river and out of hearing. 
There were also many snow geese, sev- 
eral hundred birds, I should say, work- 
ing along one of the numerous channels 
winding through the lowland ; they would 
alight on a sand pit and rest a few mo- 
ments,and then the whole flock would take 














wing. They milled back and forth for an 
hour before they finally decided to leave. 

I was up at 4 o'clock, and after bacon, 
coffee and doughgods, cut west from the island, crossed a 
branch of the Stikine, and slopped on to Farm Island. It 
was a beautiful day, the southeaster having blown its course. 
Robins were abundant among the berry bushes; varied 
thrushes, chickadees, kinglets and crossbills were also com- 
mon. A pair of red-breasted mergansers were bagged as 
they darted down channel and about 250 geese were flushed 
at the same time. They had been resting on a bar below 
me, and merely sailed to more open country. 


HE afternoon hunt was better. The geese had been work- 

ing over a certain grassy flat, a mile or so from the house, 
near the beach, so taking the .30-30 and my 12 gauge, I took 
a stand behind the roots of a great spruce. It proved an 
ideal blind. I had been sitting on the warm side of my stand 
when three fine old honkers came skirting the shore, and 
alighted far down wind, where there was no chance to stalk 
them, although they were interesting to watch through the 
glasses. Finally I decided to try Parrot’s rifle. He had said, 
“Hold it on ’em,” and at the report the nearest bird slumped 
to the ground, while the others sprang into the wind, and 
headed directly for me. They came on and on, and finally 
were just right. They made easy targets for the shotgun. I 
always did claim it was better to be lucky than wealthy. The 
bird shot with the rifle was off 145 paces. 


A little bunch of white-cheeked geese. 


Photo by Worden 


spot with great spruce trees towering over the creek, the 
tangle of berry bushes on the hillsides, while the ground and 
fallen trees were carpeted with a thick layer of moss, over 
which one could walk with scarcely a sound. 


RETURNED to goose hunting that afternoon rather re- 

luctantly, for I always enjoy prowling around a virgin 
woods, unmarked, so far as I could see, with even a trapper’s 
axe. A stand was taken at my old blind, but few geese were 
seen. There was a great deal of ice running in the river, and 
large seals occasionally poked their heads from among the 
drifting cakes. Several yellow-legs and red-backed sandpipers 
worked along the gravel bar, while an occasional Wilson’s 
snipe curved along the little reed-grown tidal stream behind 
me. I had one particularly amusing experience. A band of 
mallards came over from behind, and took me by surprise, 
and although I made a quick shot, the bird was only winged, 
and sailed far out in the ice. A pair of bald eagles had been 
working over the Bay, and a little later, a grand white- 
headed old fellow swooped down, and then came quartering 
my way; he was a good hundred yards away, so I do not be- 
lieve my load of BBs came within yards of him, but he was 
frightened. He swerved quickly and dropped the heavy vic- 
tim he had been carrying, which (Continued on page 50) 





The following day another trip was 
made to Farm Island, some 3 miles 
from Sergief, and though there were a 
few geese, they were extremely wild. A 
small mountain stream emptied into the 
Stikine, and I followed it to a beautiful 
waterfall. The salmon run had long 
since ceased, but there were numerous 
half-dried carcasses along a well-worn 
trail where Bruin had been feeding. 
Numerous wolf tracks were on the sand 
bars, where the night howlers had been 
promenading, and there were occasional 
beaver cuttings in the thickets. These 
valuable fur-bearers have been almost 
exterminated, so intensively have they 
been trapped. I jumped a dusky grouse, 
and stopped it in mid-air, as he sailed 
toward the mountain-top, and took an- 
other hurried shot at one going through 
the trees, with nothing but a shower of 
spruce cones for my effort. A pair of 
dippers worked busily in the swift 
rapids, now diving from sight, and 


again perching upon a rock, seemingly 
without fear, although I had crawled 














It was an enchanting 


within a few feet. 





Looking for an airport. Photo by Worden 
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Bass Do 


Take 


1¢S 


By ‘Ray Bergman 





4] HILE fly fishing for bass has become more or less 
4 yopular during the past few years there are still 


By 
¥ A ; great many who look upon the sport as an 
BA RAL experiment, rather than as the tried and success- 
fully proven method of fishing which it most certainly is. 

Many, many times have bait anglers taken issue with me 
on this topic, ever, in the heat of debate, speaking very dis- 
paragingly upon the use of flies for bass and extolling the 
virtues and effectiveness, the consistent effectiveness, of 
various live baits—the minnow, frog, crawfish, helgramite 
and so on down the list of favorite natural baits. 

Now do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to dis- 
credit the value of live bait under given circumstances, for 
too many times have I found it necessary to use it in its vari- 
ous forms in order to 






the flies in the water. Neither did I know a thing about 
weather and water conditions, as related to successful fly 
fishing. 

[ spent one entire month, fishing two days each week, with- 
out getting a single bass and was about ready to give it up 
as a bad job when someone told me that the best place to 
fly fish for bass was ina river, that lake bass rarely took flies 

Of course the last part of this statement was very mis- 
leading but, at the time, I accepted it as gospel truth and 
immediately made plans to go to the Delaware River, plans 
which matured a few weeks after I had been told of the Ay 
fishing there. 

Once again I experienced a dreary failure. The first two 
days of my three-day holiday proved positive blanks. On the 
third day I procured some 
helgramites and tried my 





bring success to a_ blank 
day: and it has brought 
me keen enjoyment in the 
using. But I have often 
found the opposite to be 
true—flies or bugs bring- 
ing in the “full creel” 
while the choicest of live 
baits drew a blank. A per- 
tinent fact when one real- 
izes that most of us have 
but a limited time to fish, 
precious moments which 
must be utilized to the ut- 
most if we are to be suc- 
cessful. 

In my early days as an 
angler I was a firm dev- 
otee of the live bait meth- 
od, a state of mind natural 
under the circumstances 
when one considers my 
original tutors—two griz- 
zled anglers of the old 
school. 

3ut there were times 
when bait did not bring 
results; and later after | 
had mastered the mys- 
teries of the short casting 
rod, times when plugs 
would not induce the 
bass to strike. For a 
long time I simply ac- 








luck with them, but tie 
bass were seemingly otf 
feed. At least they were 
as far as I was concerned, 
the best I could do being 
six or eight bass too small 
to keep. 


DO NOT mind admit- 

ting that I was blue and 
discouraged. The crip had 
cost me plenty of money 
—it was before the day of 
the automobile—and I had 
made a number of real sac- 
rifices to get the neces- 
Sary amount. 

I remember as vividly as 
though it were yesterday, 
sitting despondently on a 
large flat rock on the 
shores of a large eddy near 
Barryville, N. Y., youth- 
ful tears very near the sur- 
face. 

Only one short after- 
noon remained for me to 
make my short vacation a 
successful one, and I could 
not possibly see how it 
could be accomplished. 

I had slept but little 
since arriving at the river 








cepted these blank days as 
necessary evils — fostered 
in this belief by my old 
angling friends—and made 
no attempt to experiment with new lures which might have 
brought results. 


Or COURSE I read of fly fishing for bass in the maga- 

zines, but I did not believe that it was practical and, of 
course, I never deigned to procure an outfit so that I could 
give the game a fair trial. No, indeed, I was too sure that 
my way of fishing was the best and only way, to take the 
time and the trouble to use the ideas of others. 

Then one day I spent the time rowing a fly fisherman 
around one of the lakes in the vicinity of my home. What 
[I saw on that day was a revelation. I realized that there 
was something to the stories I had been reading after all, 
that bass could not only be taken with flies but that flies 
were often much more effective than either bait or plugs. 
Straightway I procured an outfit and started following the 
game to the best of my limited knowledge. 

My first efforts were dismal failures. I did not under- 
stand even the rudiments of casting or manipulating 


Top—Wonderful small-mouth fly water. 
is much like trout fishing when you wade. 
tempt any man to become a fly fisherman 


and I had worked very 
hard at my fishing. The 
warm sun, the droning of 
the bees and the gentle 
breeze lulled me into a slumber where, for the time, my 
sorrows gave way to fanciful figments of the brain. 

I awoke with a consciousness that someone was very near 
me. Startled, I looked, to see a bronzed, keen-eyed giant 
looking at me quizzically. An innate bashfulness within 
filled me with a keen desire to run away. The chances are 
that, if I had been standing, that is just what I would have 
done. I wanted to suffer my sorrow in silence, alone. Then 
he spoke, his voice full, gentle and strong. 

“Hullo, sonny. Saw ye sleepin’ hyar an’ thot mebbe I’! 
wait till ye waked up. Thot mebbe ye’d like to go fishin’ 
with me.” 

I looked at him wonderingly, speechless. For the mo- 
ment I heard what he said but did not fully comprehend it; 
meaning. 

“T lives in thet house over yonder an’ I bin watchin’ ye 
fishin’ in the eddy these las’ couple days. Ye don’t knov. 
much about this fishin’, do ye?” 

“Naw,” I mumbled, rather 


Right—Bass fly fishing 
Left—Enough to 


(Continued on page 45 
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" Go to Kagawon 


WHERE You CAN CatcH ALL THE BAss YoU WANT 


By Harry Hayes 


AY FRIEND Frank Newland was the cause of it. 
§ Every time he saw me he would tell me about 
Kagawong. | was getting fed up on Kagawong. 
faz.4 Why, one morning he said: “I was fishing off 
the little island, and I got three strikes on one cast. That’s 
a fact. The first was just a little one—he got off. The sec- 
ond was a good one, but after a minute or so I lost him. 
Started to reel in again, and I’ll be darned if another didn’t 
hit. He was a dandy, about 3% pounds. I kept that baby.” 

That settled it. If there was any place on this 
continent where a man could get three strikes on 
one cast, I was going there and at least give it 
a trial. Up to this time I had thought one strike 
in three casts was doing fine, but three strikes in 
one cast—that was really too good. 

But in spite of all I had heard about Kaga- 
wong and its bass, I was still skeptical when we 
arrived there last July. You know how it is— 
some one tells you of a wonderful place where 
you can catch oodles of bass, but when you ar- 
rive, something is wrong, either the bass refuse 
to strike, or the weather is off, or something else 
puts a jinx on your luck. I expected Kagawong 
to pan out like that, but in less than an hour 
after our arrival I had my _ skepticism 
knocked into a cocked hat. 

While setting camp, we heard the putt, 
putt, putt of an outboard motor, and 
around the point came a boat containing 
three fishermen, who to me looked for all 
the world like the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick maker, who, in the nursery 
rhyme, put to sea in a tub. We were 
greeted with a hail and broad grins. Would 
we care for some bass for dinner? “Well, 
perhaps. Let’s see ’em.” And out of that 
lake they lifted, not one good string, but 
three. Any one of those strings would 
make you cry with envy. Each man had 



















The author with a string of 
Kagawong bass 


Every one a buster. 


” 


the limit of six bass—and such bass! 
Where had they caught them? “Oh, just up there a ways. 
How long had they been out? “About an hour, | guess.’ 

Our opinion of Kagawong went to fever heat right there. 
When we finished making camp we tried our luck, but it 
is really not a question of luck at Kagawong. It’s as a 
native said, “A damn fool could catch bass here’—and he 
was looking right at me! He was right. The trouble is, 
you catch too many. In your enthusiasm, each of you will 
want to bring in your limit of six bass. Imagine 
our party of six trying to eat thirty-six bass. It 
just can’t be done. After the first day, you calm 
down somewhat, and are willing to turn ’em 
loose. Can you picture yourself fighting a 3%- 
or 4-pound bass to a standstill and then letting 
him go? It about breaks your heart the first 
time, but you get used to it. 


? 


HOSE Kagawong bass will hit anything. We 
used plugs, pork rind baits, spoons and flies, 


and took bass on all of them. While you can 
get plenty of bass on artificial bait, still, for fast 
and furious action, I recommend small live 
frogs. When fishing with frogs we use bass 


fly rods and fly lines, to which we attach 
a short piece of casting line and a barbless 
hook. 

With this rig and a supply of frogs you 
can have the time of vour life. 
catch bass just as long as your frogs last. 
Mark you! You won't 
every frog, because those Kagawong bass 
are lightning fast, and no matter 
you are, you will lose quite a few frogs. 

[ am not going to tell you how many 
bass we caught at Kagawong, for two rea 
sons: (1) you wouldn’t believe it, 
[ don’t believe it myself! I will say, how- 
ever, that to keep ( 


catch a 


and (2) 
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The 
Florida 
rattler,or 
Eastern dia- 7 
mond-back rattler 


HILE in California two years ago, I called on 
friends who lived in a bungalow 10 miles from 
the center of Los Angeles, and I found them 
agitated over the spectacle of a rattlesnake, that 
very day, sunning itself on their cement steps. A delivery 
boy killed it. 

This same family came East in the summer of 1928, and 
while staying at a house a few miles from Morristown, N. J., 
a copperhead was encountered in the yard. It was killed 
with a shotgun. : 

Whether we live on either coast, or in the middle of the 
continent, or along the northern or southern boundary, we 
are in the habitat of poison reptiles. There are relatively 
few spots outside the congested parts of cities where the 
hazard of a rattlesnake, copperhead or water moccasin is 
wholly absent. In some localities the chance of meeting one 
may be remote; in others, imminent. Maine claims to have 
no poisonous snakes, and the evidence seems to bear this 
out. 

New Hampshire and Vermont claim the same immu- 
nity, but reports of poison-snake bites in the southern 
portions of New Hampshire are not entirely lacking. The 
mass of evidence indicates that all other states, and Canada, 
are infested more or less. 

That dangerous serpents are increasing in numbers can- 
not be doubted. In some foothill regions of New Jersey, 
the invasion of private estates by rattlers and copperheads 
is causing alarm. Reports come from the farm sections of 
the Middle West of many rattlesnakes in fields, on the roads, 
and even in public parks and camp grounds. I have per- 
sonally a report of a child who was bitten in a Kansas park, 
and died. 

A large number of copperheads have been hunted and 
caught in the rugged Palisades of New York state, along 
the Hudson, while within the expansive limits of New York 
City dozens of copperheads have been captured within the 
last year. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut and large areas of New York 
state are decidedly poison-snake country. Portions of 








A prairie rattler (C, Confluentus). Photo by R. L. Ditmars 


Poison Snakes 


of the 
United States 
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Edward Mott Woolley 


Pennsylvania literally swarm with rattlers. Recently a 
day’s catch of one snake hunter was 20-odd. In the South- 
eastern states roams the giant diamond-back rattlesnake, 
attaining a length of 9 feet, and here, too, lives the water 
moccasin. Next in size to the southeastern rattlesnake 
is the western diamond-back, a vicious, deadly ophidian 
that ranges Texas and other localities. The death rate from 
its bite goes as high as 35 per cent. I am familiar with the 
deserts of California, where sidewinders and other varieties 
of rattlesnakes lurk beneath the mesquite. On a desert rancli 
where I often visited, six rattlers were encountered together 
in such a hiding place. 

Incredible indifference has been shown by most state au- 
thorities, though the excuse is often given that snakes are 
a benefit to farmers by keeping rodents in check. This job, 
however, should be left to the nonpoisonous snakes. Au- 
thorities estimate that 1,000 persons, at least, are bitten by 
poison serpents in the United States annually, with the death 
rate ranging between 10 and 35 per cent. With children 
the mortality is very high in cases not treated with the 
snake-bite serum. 


HERE is one characteristic which distinguishes all the 
poison snakes of the United States from the harmless ser- 
pents—the pit or indenture on each side of the snout, be- 
tween the eye and nostril. It is never found in other snakes 
Comparatively few persons can discriminate between the 
varieties of poison snakes. Rattlesnakes in general are 
voluminous and flat, of dull colors, with the head wider than 
the neck. The groundwork of coloration varies with the 
species and the range, and the so-called “diamonds” and other 
markings take numerous forms. The Pacific rattler, for in- 
stance, is quite generally black, while the red-diamond rat- 
tler is a reddish-brown usually, though pinkish in the 
Imperial Valley of California. 

The sidewinder has a ground color of dark straw, with a 
multiplicity of dark-brown dots. The timber rattler—which 
is well distributed over the Northeastern states, south to 
Georgia, and thence west to the great plains—has different 
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characteristics, as indicated by its va- 
rious aliases. It is called also the black 
rattler and banded rattler. The rattle- 
snake called the massasauga in New 
York, Michigan and Pennsylvania is 
often spoken of in the West as the 
prairie rattlesnake and the black 
snapper. The bleached rattler of the 
Southwest varies from buff and pink 
to gray, brown, red, and black and 
white. The red specimens sometimes 
are very brilliant. 


O FAR as the general public is con- 

cerned, a rattlesnake is a rattlesnake, 
and a serious hazard, though some va- 
rieties are far less poisonous than 
others. But even those less venomous 
may strike at a time when they are sur- 
charged with venom, while the more 
poisonous rattlesnakes may have ex- 
hausted much of their deadly yellow 
fluid on other objects. This poison 











strikes at the blood, tissues and nerves. 


Of course this caudal appendage, 

called the rattle, is of benefit to 

mankind as a warning. Yet this cannot be depended 
upon, for the rattlesnake does not always sound _ his 
defiance. 


On the other hand, the copperhead and the water moc- 
casin, pit vipers, have no rattle; they strike without warn- 
ing. And while the rattlesnake as a rule must assume the 
fighting coil before striking to his best advantage, the 
copperhead and water moccasin—the latter called also the 
cotton-mouth moccasin—can hit without coiling, in any di- 
rection. It should be said, however, that the rattlesnake 
can bite when not in the battle coil; if stepped on when 
outstretched, for example, or under other conditions. 

The copperhead—known also as the highland 
moccasin, chunkhead, deaf adder, pilot snake and 
poplar leaf—inhabits the Eastern states from 
Massachusetts and Southern New Hampshire to 
Northern Florida, west to Central Illinois, and 
into Kansas, Arkansas and Texas. This species 
causes about two-thirds of the poison-snake bites 
in the Eastern states. It is especially dangerous 
because it is often hard to distinguish among 
the dead leaves or other vegetation, being pale 
brown—although crossing this ground hue are 
rich reddish-brown bands, mostly narrow on the 
top and very wide on the sides. 

Like the rattlesnake in general, the copperhead 
is chiefly nocturnal in its 
habits, going out after dark 
in search of food. It grows 


Below—A method of 
extracting the venom 
from a_ rattlesnake 












Above—A cop- 
perhead, one 
of the deadli- 
est of snakes 


Below—A rat- 
tlesnakein 
the position 
for striking 


Above—Another 
view of a rattler 
ready to strike 


the majority of bites in 


the Southeastern and 
Gulf states, except in 
Texas. It is very vi- 


cious, and strikes in any 
direction at moving ob- 
jects. 

Still another poison 
snake, the harlequin or 
coral snake, is found all 
through the Southeast- 
ern states from North 





accustomed to the proximity 
of man, and remains quies- 
cent, usually, in some rock 
crevice or other hiding place 
while people are moving 
about near-by. But if actu- 
ally disturbed or frightened 
it will strike with great ra- 
pidity. Nor can the hiker, 
hunter or fisherman be sure 
that either the copperhead 
or the moccasin will not be 
abroad in the daytime. 


HE lowlands are the hab- 

itat of the water moc- 
casin, from Southeastern 
Virginia to the Florida 
Keys, westward through the 
Gulf states, north through 
the Mississippi Valley to 
Southeastern Missouri and 
Southern Illinois, and west- 
ward through Texas to the 
Rio Grande. The water 








Carolina to Florida, and west through 
the Gulf states to Mexico. The Sono- 
ran coral snake is found more toward 
the Southwestern part of the United 
States. These two species are often 
mistaken for a nonpoisonous_bril- 
liant-hued snake, likewise called the 
coral. Coral snakes are long and 
slender, with heads no larger than 
the neck. 

Blood-curdling tales are told of the 
huge eastern diamond-back rattle- 
snake, which likes the vicinity of 
swampy places, and sleeps in the day- 
time in sandy jungles of Southeast- 
ern states. Even snake hunters fear 
to pursue this serpent to its retreats, 
for death has been known to ensue 
within twenty minutes of its bite. A 
rifle or shotgun is the best implement. 

Snake hunting has long possessed 
a fascination for a limited number of 
sportsmen, but up to two years ago 
the killing of the creatures was the 








moccasin is responsible for 


ultimate (Continued on page 84) 
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A scene in the Maine woods. 


HE question often 
arises as to 
whether the dry 

eam fly is generally as 
killing as the wet. If I were 
to figure fishing every sin- 
gle day of an open season, 
from daylight to dark, I be- 
lieve that more trout, espe- 
cially rainbows, natives and steelheads, could be killed on the 
sunken flies than on floaters. This is in no way a “slam” at 
the latter, for it is my favorite. In fact, | would rather land 
one 12-inch trout on a dry fly than three large ones on its 
sunken cousin. That, however, is merely my _ personal 
opinion. 

Probably the best test of the relative merits of the two 
varieties would be to fish a pool, known to contain trout, 
with the one kind and then with the other. It might sur- 
prise the dry fly purist and likewise the wet fly advocate. 
Both are deadly at times, but how many hours of the day 
each is effective is an entirely different proposition. The 
following incident might present a very good example. 

The beautiful Ausable River is situated approximately 
300 miles from New York 





. a 
7 floaters when they are prop- 
d erly laid down. 
Qn My last trip found the 


By €. x. Phillips 


Photo by Publisher's Service 


decided preference for 


water low and clear with 
just a gentle breeze rippling 
the smooth surface of a 
large pool. Tom called it 
the “Salmon Pool.” A halt 
hour's casting with my four tavorite patterns of dry flies pro- 
duced nothing but good practice. Not a rise, even a bubble, 
showed on the surface. Undoubtedly one unfamiliar with 
the stream would have figured there wasn’t a trout there. | 
started with 8s, and finished with 18s tied to 9-foot XXXX 
leaders, without success. 


T LAST I sat down on the bank, very much puzzled but 
not licked. Unquestionably there must be a hundred trout 

in that stretch. They would not give brown or gray bivisibles 
a tumble; Royal Coachmen (my pet pattern), Queen of the 
Waters, Cahills, light and dark, went unnoticed. Just what did 
they want? Probably the same general conditions existed 
along the whole stream and the fish were simply not feeding. 
At last the dry fly leader 

was substituted for a 9-foot 





City, in the Adirondack 
Mountains. It is a huge, 
heavy stream, abounding in 
much fast water, very large 
pools with back eddies and 
pockets that spell trout, and 
big ones, in capital letters. 
3rown, rainbow and native 
trout find it an ideal play- 
ground, though the two 
former species thrive and 
grow big while the native 
trout do not. 

Usually the dry flies, es- 
pecially ones with long, 
reddish-brown hackles, kill 
more fish than those fished 
wet, even on days when no 
hatch of flies appears to lure 
the watery aristocrats sur- 
faceward. Both the browns 








wet fly cast, having a Brown 
Hackle for the end fly and 
an Orange Fish Hawk for 
the dropper. This left the 
two patterns about 5 feet 
apart, enabling me to keep 
the top fly dancing and the 
end one just submerged 
while stripping in. 

After letting about 6 feet 
of line out for the leader to 
run downstream and soften 
up, I placed the rod under 
my arm while lighting a 
cigarette. Then it hap- 
pened! There was a tre- 
mendous splash as_ what 
later proved to be a 16-inch 
rainbow came out of the 
water, turned a_ beautiful 








and rainbows usually show 


Rocks where big ones lurk 


(Continucd on page 48) 
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In the evenings thousands of deer come forth to feed on the open meadows. 
30,000 deer make the Kaibab their permanent home. 












if Gan cats 


The National Park Service estimates that 
Copyrighted by H. S. Jones, Cedar City, Utah 


GI; the Kaibab , 7 


By Lorin Hall 


HE day had seen us cover 200 miles of diversified 
road. We were tired, but not depressed. The sun 
was low in the west and a camping site must be 
selected, so Bladen began the search with a keen 

eye for the beautiful. 

“Over there,” he pointed, “we can make a dandy camp. 
While I arrange things and cook supper, you try and count 
the deer that will come down that draw!” 

Count the deer! What was my guide talking about? I 
had these many years camped in the various forests of the 
West, but had never seen deer so thick that I couldn’t count 
them. He said “try and count the deer’—well, I felt sure 
that he was pulling something fast on me. I was not ready 
to admit that any 2-mile space could lure more deer during 
the evening feeding time than I could count. 

We made camp in the edge of the timber. 1 rested and 
used the field glasses. Objects began to loom up in the 
edges of the forest to the westward. 
In three directions deer began to 
show. I counted up to a hundred, 
following with my eye-scope the 
draw and the depression ahead. The 
camp fire loomed up now and the 
coffeepot began to sputter. More 
deer came in from the side timber 
and I had to start counting again. 
Thirty-four this time and more com- 
ing! Fifty more deer on the knoll 
to the right—184 all told on the open 
meadow. I was surprised 
beyond expression, but I 
said nothing. The meal 
was being prepared, with 
Bladen casting furtive 
glances hither and yon to 
make sure I was on the 
job, tabulating 





ORE deer came down 

from an aspen grove 
to the eastward. They 
were closing in on us. I 
counted another half-hun- 
dred. Another band 
showed up in the clearing 
and joined the larger col- 
lection. We could see a 
forest of horns. I got a 
pencil and paper. This was 
















A glimpse of the Grand Canyonfrom the northrim. Copyrighted by 
Zion Studio, Oval—Deer in V. T. Park, Kaibab Forest. Photo by Ed Laws 


a job for a bookkeeper and I knew it. More deer coming! 

By the time supper was ready I had actually counted 300 
deer in a square-mile space, but I had not tabulated all ot 
them. As we watched others came trailing in—bucks with 
proud heads, does with coy trim bodies and prancing fawns 
coming four abreast. It seemed that a pageant of the wilds 
had been arranged for our benefit. Never had I thought 
so many deer could possibly congregate in one space, espe- 
cially in these much-hunted modern times. But I had yet 
to learn the truth! 


6s] TOLD you about this,” said Bladen with a frying pan 
in one hand and the coffeepot in the other, “but you 
couldn’t believe me—could you?” 
“A deer pocket!” I said. “Wouldn't I like to have a mov- 
ing picture camera!” 
You may have never visited scenic southwestern Utah and 
, : the adjoining areas in Arizona. It 
you have this may not interest you 
so much, otherwise you might be 
curious to know second-hand what 
the country is like. Well, stretch 
your imagination to the utmost, 
visualize all the rugged country you 
have ever read about, picture vast 
furrows in the face of nature; hog- 
back mesas, domes, vari 
colored with blood and washed clean 
from debris, volcano craters poking 
somber crests heavenward 
in the midst of painted 
deserts, long, low, knife- 
carved plateaus’ with 
sheer-cut edges painted 
salmon-pink, rainbow- 
tinted canyons—the 
entire country for 200 
miles leaning, draining, 
stretching toward that 
greatest of all canyons— 
the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado—and you have 
just an inkling of what it is 
like. I can tell you but 
little more—the country 
is too vast, too immense. 
And we had come in 
through the byways, fol- 
(Continued on page 53) 


scarps, 























Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 


GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 
homa. 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author ‘‘ Jack Miner and the Birds’’ 
works, conservationist and wild fowl] protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 


and other 


Our Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfow!l areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limi 


vationist, sportsman. 





of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 











Izaak Walton League’s Greatest Convention 


By Fred N. Peet 


Secretary, Izaak Walton League of America 


HE seventh annual convention of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, 
held in Chicago, April 18 to 20, 
marked the dawn of a new day in conserva- 
tion. The conservation and recreational 
needs in America were more thoroughly 
discussed than at any previous gathering 
of outdoor enthusiasts, but the real sig- 
nificance of the gathering was the shoulder- 
to-shoulder harmony among conservation 
leaders which was clearly evident on all 
sides. 

Conservationists have evidently taken a 
leaf from the experience of big business, 
because the Walton League’s convention 
was addressed or attended by leaders of 
practically every large conservation or- 
ganization in America. The speakers’ table 
at the big banquet loked like a “Who's 
Who in Conservation.” 

It may be too much to predict that as a 
result of this unusual gathering there will 
come about a general nation-wide move- 
ment for the amalgamation of conservation 
groups just as business groups have found 
it advantageous to pool their interests, but 
the seventh annual convention of the Izaak 
Walton League has at least shown that 
closer cooperation of all interests will be 
most advantageous. Delegates and guests 
from every section of the United States and 
several from Canada were registered—over 
600 of them. 

The convention was called to order by 
Dr. Henry Baldwin Ward, the league’s 
national president, who two days later was 
to be reelected to that office—the only man 
since Will Dilg to hold the office for more 
than one year. Judge Frank B. Burford of 
Oklahoma, a member of the executive com- 
mittee and former president of the Okla- 
homa_ Division, was elected temporary 
chairman. Later Ward B. Edwards, pres- 
ident of the league’s New York Division, 
was elected permanent chairman. 

The invocation was given by Dr. Thomas 
E. Winecoff, a national director of the 
league from Wyoming, and Dr. Allen D. 
Albert, assistant to the president of the 
Chicago World’s Centennial, made the ad- 


dress of welcome on behalf of Chicago. 
Dr. Albert outlined the plans for the 1933 
exposition, and invited the Waltonians to 
be present. 


LMOST the first order of business was 
in memoriam to Charles W. Folds 
and Judge J. M. Dickinson, deceased 
former presidents of the league who passed 
away during the year. Haskell Noyes, 
Milwaukee, spoke eloquently of the life, 
characteristics and works of Mr. Folds. 
“There is no doubt,” he said, “but that his 
arduous duties as president of the league, 
undertaken at a time when his health was 
poor and the league was in an unsettled 
state, contributed to his early death.” 
Willoughby Walling, Chicago, later 
elected chairman of the executive board, 





Dr. Henry Baldwin Ward, National Pres- 
ident of Izaak Walton League 


delivered a tribute to Judge Dickinson. 
“We have had with us a man,” he declared, 
“of a caliber so great that no single gen- 
eration could compass what he had to offer. 
He was our great counselor, and his in- 
fluence on this league is unending.” 

The business of the convention began in 
earnest with an informal discussion of the 
league’s problems and prospects by Harry 
Goodwin of New York, chairman of the 
national executive committee last year. 

Reports on the progress and status of the 
principal national projects of the league 
were next made by Col. Mel R. Nyman 
of Minnesota, who discussed the status of 
the Superior-Quetico Playground project 
the league is promoting; R. C. Russell, 
president of the Kansas Division, who dis- 
cussed the need for making a _ wildfowl 
refuge of the Cheyenne Bottoms in _ his 
state immediately ; and Tom Wallace, chief 
of the editorial staff of the Louisville 
Times, who spoke concerning the beauty 
and aesthetic value of the Cumberland 
Falls in Kentucky and the Great Falls of 
the Potomac near the national capitol. He 
urged that both be saved from destruction 
for power purposes. 

The annual message of the national pres- 
ident, Dr. Ward, reviewed the accomplish- 
ments during the year, and pointed out the 
obstacles to be overcome in the conserva- 
tion field. “The league,” he declared, “is 
in the position of a great army that has 
made a brilliant advance despite fierce op- 
position, and having gained a commanding 
position pauses long enough to close up 
and consolidate its lines before continuing 
the advance. 

“No great movement is the result of the 
work of one man, or of a dozen men. Bat- 
tles are won by the indomitable courage 
and the undying devotion of the common 
soldier. The league has won because ‘ts 
members refused to be beaten and would 
not stop fighting until the goal was at- 
tained.” 

“True conservation,” said Dr. Ward, 
“seeks to find the proper balance between 
preservation and utilization without neg- 











lecting either aspect of the problem. Care- 
iul, extensive and repeated study is essen- 
tial if a solid basis of fact is to be secured 
as a foundation for laws and practices. 
Scientific research affords the only firm 
basis for legislation and personal conduct.” 


R. WARD called attention to the mul- 
tiplicity of conservation organizations 
in America, which he said results in much 
lost motion, and concluded by saying, “The 
real problem before the conservation in- 
terests of the country is after all not the 
exploitation of any particular interest or 
the exaltation of any special society. What 
the nation is seeking is the greatest good 
for the greatest number, and this will be 
determined not by the advantage of today 
or tomorrow, but on the basis of the entire 
nation and for the indefinite future.” 
Among the outstanding speakers were 
George E. Scott, president of the Izaak 
Walton Conservation Foundation, who re- 
viewed the excellent progress made by the 
foundation, the primary purpose of which 
is to furnish funds with which to carry 
out the work of the league; Dr. George J. 
Fisher, deputy chief executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and Judge George W. 
Wood of Iowa, both of whom called atten- 
tion to the close relation between the two 
movements; Mrs. Frank M. Warren, chair- 
man of the committee on waters and water- 
ways of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Carlos Avery, president of the 
American Game Protective Association, 
who spoke of the value of coordinated 
effort in conservation; A. E. Demaray, 
assistant director of the National Park 
Service; Robert Sterling Yard, executive 
secretary of the National Parks Associa- 
tion; Hon. Henry O'Malley, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Fisheries; Dr. E. A. Birge, 
president emeritus, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Paul G. Redington, chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey; Stanley C. Arthur, 
Louisiana Conservation Department; Hon. 
Roy O. West, former Secretary of the In- 
terior; Dean Shailer Mathews, University 
of Chicago; Dr. Wilfred H. Osgood, Field 
Museum, Chicago; George D. Pratt, pres- 
ident of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion; Major Robert Y. Stuart, Chief U. S. 
Forester; Dr. John C. Phillips, president 
of the American Wild Fowlers; Aldo Leo- 
pold, in charge of the National Game Sur- 
vey; and Art Young, the internationally 
famous archery expert. 
The resolutions of the convention reaf- 
firmed the league’s position on various 





Fred N. Peet, National Secretary of the 
Izaak Walton League 





Ward B. Edwards, President New York 


Division, I. W. L. A., and Chairman of 
the 1929 National Convention 


national projects in which the organization 
is interested, such as the Quetico-Superior 
International recreational area, the Chey- 
enne Bottoms Refuge, the Cumberland 
Falls and stopping the sale of black bass. 

Other resolutions were passed urging 
that fur-farming licenses be restricted to 
legitimately fenced and controlled projects ; 
favoring restriction of grazing permits in 
national forests where domestic stock is 
depriving wild animals of adequate for- 
age; urging the enactment of the Engle- 
bright Bill to provide adequate fire control 
and more liberal fire control appropriations 
under the Clark-McNary Act; urging pow- 
er companies to allow a reasonable contin- 
uous flow below all power dams; opposing 
National Park extensions in states already 
carrying national parks of magnitude until 
thoroughly investigated. 

The 1930 convention will be held in Chi- 
cago. 





Editorial Note 


Because we rushed into our 
last issue Mr. Peet’s wire con- 
taining the important infor- 
mation about the Izaak Walton 
League Convention’s_ resolu- 
tion recommending a _ lower 
duck bag limit, this resolution 
is not reported in the account 
of the Convention printed here- 
with. 

The resolution, which was 
passed unanimously by the 
Convention, urged the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to fix a 
nationwide possess limit of 
not more than 35 migratory 
game birds, such limit to in- 
clude not more than 15 ducks, 
coots, snipe, doves, rails or 
gallinules, and not more than 
4 geese, brant or woodcock. 
The Convention also recom- 
mended that consideration be 
given to shortening the open 
season. 
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Enemies That We Protect 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—It is human 

nature, from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual, to protect the friend and destro; 
the enemy. This, however, seems not to | 
the viewpoint taken by the government in 
relation to the sea gull. 

Many years ago, without properly in- 
vestigating or considering the certain and 
serious results, laws were passed giving 
to this feathered highwayman the protec 
tion of the government and the right to 
kill and destroy valuable food. 

People are under the impression that 
the sea gull is a scavenger, and therefore 
to be preserved and protected. To this 
I take exception, for the reason that there 
is no need of a scavenger on salt water, 
as the salt prevents stagnation. Then, too, 
the fish, crab, shrimp and the clam are 
always in need of food, so why not give 
it to them, as they are edible and the gull 
is not. 

The gulls that remain on the coast dur- 
ing the summer months are the ones too 
lazy to follow instinct and fly north with 


the majority to the natural breeding 
grounds. 
The gulls going north prey on the 


spawning salmon and the nesting ducks, 
as they both arrive on these grounds about 
the same time in the spring, and before 
the salmon begin to run. The fresh-laid 
duck eggs furnish great food for the pro- 
tected gull, and not a nest escapes his keen 
eyes. It is not an uncommon thing to see 
hundreds of empty nests, with only broken 
shells to tell of a visit of the marauder. 

Should a female duck succeed in hiding 
her nest, and bring forth her brood, the 
next worry of her life is to keep the young 
birds out of sight of the gull, as he is 
especially fond of young duck brains. 

This condition exists in nearly all north- 
ern feeding and breeding grounds, so it is 
almost impossible to estimate the loss to 
the general public. 

Many people are inclined to blame the 
hunter for the shortage of waterfowl, but 
remember the true sportsman hunts twice a 
week at most, in open season, and is lim- 
ited to twenty-five birds per shoot, while 
the gull hunts every day of the year, with 
no limit. Therefore, the gull is without 
doubt more responsible for the present de- 
crease in waterfowl than is the sportsman. 

It is safe to say that every person hay- 
ing visited the salmon streams of Alaska 





ion” 
Willoughby Walling, Chairman National 
Executive Boar 
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rect answers on paége 43. 


mark 


1. Do fish sleep with their eyes open? 


day and moves about only at night? 


tongue? 


dryness than any other? 


superstitious? 


what other name? 


beaver’ and 





George 
ton nature 
and head of research 


Miksch Sute 
painter 


for the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, 
whose average on this 
series was 


90 


Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 
ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add result to find your | 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if there | 
is any improvement in the mark you get next month. | 


Questions this month by F. H. Kosmider, 
2. What is the only American squirrel that sleeps during the 
3. What animal has no teeth but licks up its food with its 


4. The pied-billed grebe is known by what other name? 
5. Haddock when salted and smoked is known by what name? 
6. What form of vegetation sustains lifein greater heat and 


7. What is so unusual about witch hazel that has caused it 
to be invested with many peculiar virtues in the minds of the 


& What its the most utilized of all trees? 


9. What distinguishes teak from other thor of the serial 
woods? “Trails of the 
) cael? a au Hunted,”” now fea- 
Pe Bird s eye or curly maple comes from tured ia OUTDOOR 
WAS SUurCe LIFE, whose average 
11. Does the shoveler duck (spoonbill)  0n this series was 


prefer fresh or salt water? 
12. The pintail is sometimes known by 


13. The gadwall is found under what conditions? 


14. What particular distinction is there between a “mountain 
a beaver? 


15. What animal is so highly adapted for living in trees that 
it is nearly helpless when on the ground? 


16. What African animal is generally regarded as having the 
keenest sense of smell? 


17. Why are pocket gophers so called? 


18. Is there a fish of the tropical seas that can blow itself up 
with air like a balloon and float on the surface of the ocean? 


19. What is the champion long distance migrant of the world? 
20. What bears are believed to be the wisest of all bears? 


Michigan. 





“4 


James L. 
American 


Clark of the 
Museuw of | 
Natural History, au- | 
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will support me in the statement that not 
half of the salmon ascending small streams 
ever reach their destination, for the rea- 
son that as soon as the shoal or quiet wa- 
ters are reached, which is ideal for spawn- 
ing, the gulls attack the fish, eat out the 
eyes, and leave them to die. As soon as 
the eyes of all available salmon are eaten 
the gull goes to the spawning ground and 
eats and destroys the young fish, causing 
inestimable damage and loss to the salmon 
industry of the West Coast. 

I suggest as a remedy for the above that 
a 10-cent bounty be placed upon the gull, 
and feel safe in predicting that great good 
and everlasting results will follow. 

Calif. 1s ANE. 

Note.—Captain Lane presents a situation that 
is far-reaching in importance. That gulls do 
harass and kill ducks we have known for many 
years, but we must admit that it took Captain 
Lane’s very straightforward letter, as well as 
others from readers of Outpoor LiFe, to convince 
us that the matter was worth broadcasting. 

The writer has witnessed the punishment of 
ducks in the sea on more than one occasion— 
one such incident occurring when we were Seattle- 
bound from a hunt in Alaska and Yukon Terri- 
tory. Several gulls were noticed hovering over 
a duck in the water, which latter dived repeat- 
edly to avert the attacks of its enemies. This 
was continued until our boat passed the scene 
of the conflict, but no one who saw the contest 
believed the duck could ever survive and escape. 

Dean W. King, an old-time sportsman, and 
manufacturer of the King sights, lately called our 
attention to Captain Lane’s experiences, and fur- 
thermore added an incident which he personally 
experienced as follows: ‘‘A wounded sprig duck 
fell out of range of our blinds on our shooting 
ponds 30 miles south of Oakland, Calif., and soon 


two of the larger variety of sea gulls, having a 
brownish color, lit and began picking at the 
wounded’ duck. We of course immediately 


frightened them away and finished the duck. I 
believe that had we not been present they would 
have killed and partly eaten the duck. We have 
frequently found dead ducks partly eaten on the 
banks around our ponds, but of course are not 
sure that sea gulls have done the damage. R. C. 


Reed of Berkeley, Calif., and John Glenn of Oak- 
land also witnessed the above attack by gulls.” 
Mr. King further wrote us after an interview 
with two welf-known Utah sportsmen as ‘follows: 
“I have had visits with A. P. Bigelow and John 
Browning of Ogden, Utah, in reference to the 
killing of wounded ducks by gulls. Both of these 
gentlemen have seen such occurrences hundreds 
of times, the gulls generally tearing the entrails 
from the ducks before killing them. I have also 
asked Mr. Browning and Mr. Bigelow to have 
their keepers, game wardens and other parties 
make a special effort to find out whether or not 
the gulls kill young ducks or destroy their nests.” 
The matter is worthy of the most searching 





investigation and we hope the Biological Survey 
will lend a hand.—Editor. 





Give Our Bears the Status of 
Game Animals! Protect Them! 











California Justices 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—It would be 


most interesting to hear the remarks 
of Izaak Walton, if it were possible, re- 
garding the “Heap Big Heroes” in “The 
Hero’s Corner” of the April Ovrpoor 
Lire. But the one big thing that all good 
sportsmen would like to hear would be the 
remarks of any of our California Justices 
before whom Messrs. Goodwin and Carns 
certainly would be invited to appear if 
such a stunt should be attempted here. Has 
Alabama no game laws? 

=. C. WILLIAMs. 


Calif. 


e 
corner 


California Boys Open Heroic 
Season With 192 Pounds 
of Bass 


HE print below is reproduced from the 

California Long Beach Sun of May 7. 
It shows Attorney Russell H. Pray and 
Detective Sergeant H. E. LeBarron after 
they had opened the season for black bass. 
There are sixty-four bass in the photo, 
averaging at least 3 pounds each. 

Long Beach is naturally proud of its 
stalwart heroes, the boys who bagged 192 
pounds of black bass in mortal combat. 
Representative Joe Crail, also of California, 
will possibly be induced to get the boys 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. It 
was dangerous work, but these stalwart 
Long Beach lads saw the hard business 
through to a finish, all right, all right. 

Might we humbly suggest that Messrs. 
Pray and LeBarron read the editorial on 
page 11 of this issue, entitled, “Fishing 
Time”? There we have the temerity to 
remark that “fishing for sport is a gentle- 
man’s recreation. A_ fish-hog, a fish- 
slaughterer, is a contradiction in terms.” 





This Is the Limit and Then Some _| 





It Remained for Attorney Russell H. Pray 


East of San Diego. 





the First Limit Catches of Bieck Bess of the Season. 
The Fish Were on Display Yesterday at the Wood-Jackson Arms Company Store 


(Left) and Detective Sergeant H. EF. LeBarron to Bring in 


Their Catch Was Made at Moreno any store | 



















6 IG game” fishing is usually associ- 
ated with strenuous activity, vol- 


leying white waters and treacher- 
ous pools difficult of access. There is a 
long hike over a rock-strewn, brushy trail, 
stormy weather or a plague of mosquitoes 
and a thousand other obstacles which na- 
ture places in the way of the sportsman. 
3ut all these conceptions of a trip must 
be cast aside when fishing for the Royal 
Chinook at Olequa on the Cowlitz River 
in southwest Washington is considered. 
Outdoor fans have been reckless in their 
use of the term “paradise.” A region bar- 
ren of everything charming to the eye but 
containing some certain kind of game in 
fair quantity has been dubbed a hunter’s 
paradise. A tepid lake set in an unsightly 
swamp that breathes malaria has been 
called a fisherman’s paradise. The average 
sportsman views such claims with cyni- 
cism. He has come to the conclusion that 
the so-called paradises are the bunk. Yet 
back in every man’s mind is a picture of 
an ideal hunting ground or of a shiny 
body of water replete with fish, where 
the warm green of encircling trees and 
snow-capped mountains is _ reflected, 
where there is solitude, quiet and rest, and 
nature reveals only its loveliest moods. 
There may be no actual Garden of 
Zenephon, but a fair substitute is found 
on the Cowlitz River at Olequa. Here 
pioneer trails divided, and the early set- 
tlers of Washington and Oregon paused to 
rest and restock their larders following 
their strenuous passage of the Cascade 
Mountains. It is the region which Lewis and 
Clark in 1805 described as a land of peace 
and contentment, with rivers abounding 
with fish. The Indians for countless gen- 
erations before the advent of the white 
men took from the waters Hyas Tyee, the 
giant salmon, and 
smoked or dried it 
for their winter’s 
food. To the banks 
of the same stream 
the white man to- 
day journeys to pit 
his skill against 
the same Hyas 
Tyee, which he 
calls the Royal 
Chinook. But he 
doesn’t travel on 
foot or by horse- 
back or canoe like 
the old-timers did. 
He makes the trip 
from distant cities 
in a few hours by 
luxurious motor 
car. When he 
reaches the river 
he finds good row- 
boats available for 
his use. He can en- 
joy an_ excellent 
day’s fishing with- 
out undue exertion 
and be back home 
before night. 








e) 
conducted by 


Ben C. Robinson 


The Lure of Olequa 


By Lawrence Wm. Pedrose 





This is sport that appeals to the lover of 


comfort. He sits in a cushioned chair 
and the current keeps his spooninaction 


Critics of Royal Chinook fishing call 
it “armchair” sport because it is done from 
a comfortable chair. The boat is anchored 
out in the river and the fisherman trolls 
by utilizing the current of the stream to 
keep his spoons in action. He can pad his 


chair with cushions, cock up his feet on 
the gunwales, and enjoy his pipe as he 
gets a 


fishes. But when he strike and 





The reward of patience—a 42-pound Royal Chinook and a smalle~ one 





succeeds in hooking his fish, he has on his 
hands a job that calls for skill, patience 
and good judgment. The fish vary from 
around 10 pounds up to 60 and 70 pounds 
in size. A battle of an hour or more to 
land one is a common occurrence. 


HE fisherman drops a lightly weighted 

trolling spoon into the water and lets 
it go slowly downstream 200 or 300 feet. 
Keeping plenty of line in reserve, he waits 
for a strike. When a big fish takes hold 
it is like a “ton of brick” landing on the 
line. The trick is to keep a steady ten- 
sion on the fish, playing him in his bull- 
like rushes and slowly working him up- 
stream against the current. Strikes are 
many, but the score of landed fish is very 
small among even the most skilled fisher- 
men. The angler who happens to have 
along an outboard motor trips his anchor 
and tags down river after the fish to 
shorteii battle. The fisherman using 
oars generally prefers to take a chance 
on losing the fish rather than buck the 
current to get back to the starting point 
after he has made his capture. 

The favorite rod for fishing the Royal 
Chinook is of bamboo or cane, preferably 
more than 6 feet in length. Cuttyhunk 
or hard-braid silk line, or a combination 
of both linen and silk, 200 to 300 yards 
long, is used. A non-kinkable bronze or 
piano wire leader is necessary. Heavy gut, 
while strong enough, stands an even chance 
of being slashed by the big Chinook’s 
teeth. The surf reel with thumb brake 
or large capacity level-wind reel is favored 
by most anglers. Only the veriest tyro or 


at 
tard 


the hard-boiled pot-hunter who is im 
pervious to the jeers of finger-grained 
sportsmen will use a hand line on this 


One to 4-ounce sinkers, 
equipped at each 
end with swivels, 
are used. The 
spoons are of “jig 
ger’ type which 
dart from side to 
side and wobble 
rather than _ spin. 
This wobbling mo- 
tion simulates the 
movements of a 
small fish. 

The fishing sea- 
son for the Royal 


king of salmon. 


Pe ie) 
’ 





Chinook begins 
early in May and 
continues until the 


latter part of July. 
The regal Chinooks 
go up the Columbia 
River from the Pa 
cific and enter the 
smaller rivers, prin 
cipally the Cowlitz 


They spawn on 
the riffles of the 
stream, and after 


completing their 
task of reproduc- 
tion, return to the 
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A party of motorists on the Cowlitz River at Olequa and their catch, one Royal Chinook 


and two small ones 


sea. Unlike their cousins, the salmon, 
they do not die when they have spawned 
but go back to the ocean. 

Olequa is a popular fishing place for 
lovers of the sport. Motor travelers from 
all parts of the cific Northwest con- 
gregate there at u< proper time of the 
year, and fish of almost unbelievable pro- 
portions are caught regularly. Some of 
the sportsmen and sportswomen drive 200 
miles or more to the river, making the 
trip in comfort in their automobiles, and, 
if they wish, tarrying on the bank in a 
portable camp which they have brought 
along with them. 


A Psalm to the Angler 
By Arthur V. Taylor 


LESSED is the man that hearkeneth 

unto the call of the out-of-doors; that 
refuseth not the challenge of stream and 
tide; that attuneth his soul to Nature’s 
song. 

Mighty be the spell that enthralleth his 
spirit; neither time nor circumstance bring- 
eth surcease from its allurement; for it 
is of his very being. Long ere the sun god 
hath reached his equinoctial goal doth the 
angler wend his eager step to the familiar 
emporium, wherefrom he  assimilateth 
those countless and irresistible wherewith- 
als, in lack of which—for so say the ads 
—all piseatorial cunning availeth nothing. 

Yea, though friend wife, in tears, plead- 
eth the time-honored birthday foregather- 
ing at mother-in-law’s, the rays of the 
season’s first sun shall glimpse him, in 
boots or boat—either, mayhap, leaky— 
testing the timorous trout or the fluky 
flounder. All else be as dross. 

Whether lordly magnate of exclusive 
salmon pool, or inept tyro whose 98- 
cent pole, in alternate cast, hooketh 
naught save the slack of his pants; 
whether he disdaineth other than the dry 
fly and the 3-ounce whip, or baiteth his 
outfit with clams; no evil shall befall him 
—except he falleth in. Of whatsoever 


sort, peace be unto him. He belongeth. 
If of the gently bred that imbibeth mere 
thermos potations and lighteth the occa- 
sional perfumed cigarette as incense to the 
netted quarry and sigheth futile “O dear 
me’s!”’ when it eludeth; to him, all hail! 
If of the brood whose chronic 


dudeen 


giveth place only to the frequent gurglings 
of the unconstitutional hip-pocket fount, 
whose diction explodeth eschatological— 
—!!’s when the ichthyological prey escap- 
eth; to him, attabo-oy! Both be of the 
clan. 

Fortunate the angler that hath as com- 
rade one of befitting art and mood, who 
understandeth the gold of silence as well 
as the silver of speech. Compassion unto 
him whose “side kick” preempteth the best 
seat in the boat and, in turn, mulleth over 
the sport column, snoreth and endangereth 
his pal’s ear with his hurtling hook. Amen 
to the victim’s heartfelt maledictions and 
“Never again’s!” But let him not forget 
that there be no human endeavor but hath 
its excrescence. 


PONnok to the modest angler—if such 
there be—who saith that his 5-pound 
bass weigheth but 3 and declareth that only 
the small ones got away. For such be a 
picturesque world of the angler. 

lofty niche in the Hall of Fame. Pardon 
for the braggart—and his name is legion— 
whose 2-pound pickerel, loaded with hard- 
ware, testeth double on the doctored 
scales; whose eloquent arm-stretch pictur- 
eth the fictitious monster that shattered 
the tackle. Of all sorts consisteth the 

Happy thou of the angling cult. For 
to thee cometh the glory of achievement; 
to thee belongeth the pleasure of reverie 
over conquests past and dreams of those 
to be. Thine the perennial joy that en- 
dureth: amid the verdure of stream, on 
the waters of lake and sea and, when win- 
ter’s blast howleth without, in the com- 
radeship of thy faithful rod. In thee, 
wherever and whenever, shall live the 
never-dying spark down from Nature’s 
flame. 

Blessed is the man that fisheth. His 
shall be the thrill of victory over a wily 
foe; his the comfort of a crowded larder— 
when they bite. Nay, more, in his pursuit 
he shall find more than he seeketh. He 
shall drink of the health-giving rays and 
the vigor-bestowing breezes; in the home 
of the quarry he shall discover the foun- 
tain of youth. And in communion with 
Nature, unwitting though it be—which, 
after all, is perhaps the better way—may 
he be lifted, if but a little, toward the 
Maker of the great out-of-doors. 

Blessed, thrice blessed, is he that fish- 
eth. And this meaneth not maybe. 








Anglers Kinks 


_ Send in *‘Angling Kinks.’”? For each one pub- 

lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


Tackle Box Cover Legs 
NY fisherman who has used an ordinary 
metal tackle box, with a tray, knows 
how troublesome it is to use in a boat. 
With these folding legs on the cover the 
box may be opened and the tray set on the 
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lid, giving access to the entire contents of 
the box. The box does not tip and the 
hinges will not be torn off. This will be 
appreciated at all times, but especially 
when there is some water in the bottom 
of the boat—A. S. Bensend, S. Dak. 


An Iron Worm Digger 
ET a piece of strap iron, 8 inches long, 
1 inch wide and % inch thick. Grind 
one end down to a fairly sharp edge 
on each side and rivet a 3-inch wooden 
handle on the other end. The beveling 
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may be done on one side only as shown 
in the cut. Copper rivets with burrs are 
best for they will not rust. The wooden 
handle pieces can be saturated with the 
waterproofing compound used for tent 
fabrics and will not then soak up water, 
warp or crack. This stunt is especially 
good for the fly fisherman who sometimes 
fishes with worms.—Raymond Enight. 


Fish Scaler 


ERE is a simple scaler for home and 
camp. Take a piece of soft wood, 
about 7 inches long and 3 inches wide. 
Shape a paddle as illustrated, rounding off 
the ends and the handle nicely. Now get 
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some headless nails, about 34 of an inch 
long, and drive these all over the biggest 
part of the paddle. File any sharp edges 
of the nails so that they will not tear the 
flesh, and the scaler is ready for use— 
Walter Bergbauer, IIl. 
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NOW ~a boat motor that folds 



















gives advantages utterly new and distinctive. 


You fold it for carrying ease and compact stowage—snap it closed easily as shutting 
a jackknife. Then it’s an easy-swinging bundle—weighing only 38 pounds—occupy- 


ing less than 11 cubic feet—tough enough to smile at all the hard 
travel or camp life. 


Full powered! No other motor in its class equals it in power. It drives 
average family boats, fishing boats, yacht tenders to the top of their speed. 


Positive quarter-turn starting, finger-tip ease. And quiet — so quiet that 
the murmur of its exhaust is completely lost a few score feet away. Test 
it against any motor for quietness! 


See the Lightweight—try it! You’d prefer it for its folding feature alone 
—for its light handiness—for its smart capability. It gives you all these, 
and more. Write for the Catalog—completely describes the Lightweight 
and also other Elto models—the 4-cylinder Quad, greatest of outboards, 
and the Speedster, outstanding value in the middleweight class. 


ELTO DIVISION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
OLE EVINRUDE, President MILWAUKEE 


tc Lightweight 





ONE—cumbersome bulk! Gone—needless weight! Gone—stubborn 
starting! Gone—noisy exhaust! The Super Elto Lightweight offers 
every outboard quality desired by fishermen, cottagers, yachtsmen — and 
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ELTO DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Mason Street Dept. 41 Milwaukee 





Send me the Super Elto catalog. 
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DousLE 

OUTDOOR JOY with 

this PORTABLE 
VICTROLA 


By lake, sea or stream 
... dull care miles 
away ... the portable 
Victrola can add in- 
finite zest to summer 
hours . . . Dance: or =— 
just lie in the sun and 
dream: this wonderful 
little instrument will is 

go with you to play rich, full toned mu- 
sic you like—symphony or jazz at your 
whim ... The portable Victrola is a 
real Victrola. It has the Orthophonic- 
type sound-box. Records stop auto- 
matically after playing. The special 
winding feature makes it easy to wind 
anywhere. Carries 10 full-size records, 
It resists water, is indestructible... 
as handy and smart as an overnight 
bag. There is nothing to compare 
with it even at greater price. Hear 
it at your Victor dealer’s now. 


, Portable 


a 
Pass 
> 





a 












VICTROLA NO. 2-55 
LIST PRICE $35 
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Anglers Letters 


On New Waters 

Editor Angling Department: I am going on a 
fishing trip, or a business trip with a little fish- 
ing thrown in, and shall have to go it alone on an 
unfamiliar lake. I have learned to cast fairly 
well but do not know much about where to look 
for the bass that are said to inhabit the lake near 
my destination. I shall be there about the last 
of June and will appreciate a little tip as to 
where I may expect to get the strikes I hope to 
have.—P. C., IIl. 

Answer: Since your trip is to be taken rather 
early in the bass fishing season, for I judge you 
will fish a northern lake, it is easy to direct you 
to likely places. By the last of June, under 
ordinary circumstances, there will be quite a bit 
of plant growth near the shore line. Pads, the 
beginning of rush growth, shore line grass patches 
and all shallow water cover will be places worth 
inspecting. Early in the year the bass will be 
found in the shallows, even right up to the edge 
of the marginal grasses. Often just a pad or 
two will hide a good bass, so do not overlook any 
possible cover. If the lake in question is rich 
in plant growth, the coves and small bays being 
heavily bottomed with green, you will need lures 
that you can cast right into the weeds. There 
are a number of metal lures designed for this 
work, some to be used with a bit of pork rind 
and others completely equipped with feathers or 
bucktail. Work quietly, carefully and calmly, 
putting your lures into the small pockets back of 
the pad areas as well as into the dense pads 
themselves. You will have your hands full when 
you connect with a nice one in these protected 
pockets, but the scrap is well worth the effort. 
Fish the shallows, you should get results. 


Line Colors 

Editor Angling Department: What do you think 
of the new black colored casting lines? Are they 
better than the others?—R. A. G., Va. 

Answer: In the first place, Brother R. A. G., 
the black lines are anything but new. We have 
been familiar with black casting lines for many, 
many years. Just at present there seems to be 
quite a run on black as a casting line color, it 
is the style. We have often said in these columns, 
and we repeat, that we pay very little attention 
to the color of a line. ‘Color is not important. 
Braid, silk quality and the reliability of the manu- 
facturer are the important points to be considered. 


Stocking an Artificial Lake 

Editor Angling Department: I have a small 
lake that has developed as the result of a dam 
placed across a creek on my farm property. It 
covers only a few acres but is quite deep in 
places. The area covered is just pasture and 
there is no vegetation in the pond at all at the 
present time. I plan to stock it with fish but 
have been wondering if they would thrive without 
rushes and other vegetation. What steps would 
you take to get it ready for fish?—T. K., N. D. 

Answer: By all means get some water plants 
started in your pond. Since it is small in area 
this should not be very expensive. We have sent 
you the names of some firms dealing in such 
plants and they will be more than glad to give 
you planting instructions. Vegetation is neces- 
sary for cover, but it is far more essential in 
another way. In vegetation will be found the 
breeding and brooding places of countless small 
forms of life that contribute to the food supply 
of fish. Without vegetation you could not ex- 
pect to be successful. 


Colored or White Rind 

Editor Angling Department: I have seen some 
pork rind offered in colors and have been won- 
dering what color is the best to use. Is the 
colored rind better than the plain white?— 
N. ‘O. P., La. 

Answer: Probably there might be some advan- 
tage in the color of pork rind if the rind were 
used on a plain hook. Usually, however, lures 
made to carry rind are equipped with some color, 
feathers or bucktail, or use the flash of metal 
to assist the rind. White rind is standard. The 
colored rinds are not as popular as the white 
and not many are offered at the present time. 
Pretty hard to beat the white. Of the colors we 
have tried, and our trials have not been very 
extensive either, we rather fancied the yellow. 
We do not believe, however, that there is enough 
virtue in colored rinds to bother about. They 
are not better than p'ain white, in our judgment. 





What Is a Finlander? 

Editor Angling Department: In a story that 
I recently read, one dealing with lake trout fish- 
ing, mention was made of a spoon called the 
Finlander. I plan to go to the lake trout coun. 
try next June and have been trying to locate this 
spoon. No dealer here seems to know anything 
about it, and even the tackle salesmen here say 
they have never heard of it. Can you tell me 
what it is like and where I can obtain one?- 
S. T., Mo. 


Answer: Sure. The word “Finlander” js 
sometimes applied to the Jarvis spoon, a wobbling 
spoon made up in the lake trout country and wel! 
adapted to lake trout fishing. It has never been 
advertised widely, but deserves it. In fact, in 
northern Minnesota, to go lake trout fishing means 
to use a Jarvis spoon—or a Finlander. Not so 
many years ago we ran a little screed on fishing 
with wobbling spoons and, in a joking vein, spoke 
of the Finlander. One of the boys up there 
thought we were riding the spoon a bit and 
promptly took us to task for our statements, givy- 
ing us fits for calling it by the name of Fin. 
lander. Of course we assured him that we were 
not doing any such thing, but the whole thing 
goes to show just how highly the boys hold this 
rather local spoon. You will have no difficulty 
in getting a Jarvis spoon in the lake trout coun- 


try, and we suggest that you purchase your 
Finlanders when you get there. The spoon is of 
rather unique shape, a deep-running wobbler, 


and a great killer on lake trout, northern pike 
and other fish that strike a wobbling spoon. 


Trout Trolling 
Editor Angling Department: I want to get 
a chance to catch some lake trout and plan on 
going to a lake that contains them the latter 
part of June. Will my tackle, that I use in 
trolling for big pickerel, be right for these fish?— 
P. BR. R., Tena; 


Answer: No, not quite right. Were you 
going during the first two weeks of June, or late 
in May, our answer would have been different. 
By the middle or latter part of June the lake trout 
have left the shallows and are to be found in 
deep water. Tackle used in trolling for pickerel 
will not get down to them. You must make 
provision for deep trolling and this means heavy 
leads. If not heavy leads, then copper or bronze 
wire lines. Whether or not it will be necessary to 
use the latter will depend, somewhat, upon the 
lake to be fished, and we suggest that you plan 
to equip in the trout country. 


Bamboo Trolling Rod 

Editor Angling Department: What weight 
bamboo rod, and what length, will be best to use 
in trolling for northern pike and muskellunge? 
I am going to get a rod of this kind and would 
like to get it as light as possible, so that I can 
use it for casting as well as trolling. At the 
same time I want it heavy enough so that it will 
not take a set.—R. E. H., Nebr. 


Answer: You are seeking the impossible. We 
doubt if a bamboo rod can be built that will 
stand the strain of fresh-water trolling without 
a set, and still be good for casting. The strain 
of trolling is great and it will put a set in a 
bamboo rod in short order. We suggest that you 
purchase a heavy casting rod, about 5 feet in 
length, and keep it just for trolling. There are 
heavier bamboo rods, designed especially for 
trolling, and they are good, but we like to have 
plenty of action in the fight that comes after 
the strike. The set that develops in the rod 
will not spoil it as a trolling rod, unless one uses 
too light a weight, but it certainly puts it out of 
the running as a good caster. A man who both 
trolls and casts should have two rods at least, 
if he is going to stick to bamboo. 


Catching Gars 

Editor Angling Department: Nearly every 
spring we have a lot of gars in our river and 
they steal all our minnows when we are fishing 
for pickerel. Is there any way to catch these 
fellows with a hook and line? I don’t eat fish, so I 
believe I could have a lot of fun fishing for these 
gars if I knew how to go about it.—D. M., S. D. 


Answer: Well, they’re pretty good bait stealers 
at best, but they can be caught. We used to fish 
for gars in South Dakota, years ago, and caught 
many of them. Good fighters for a while, too. 
Use a rather small strong hook, say a No. 2 
Sproat, for the mouth is quite small—not the 
beak or bill, but the mouth. Fasten your min- 
now firmly, but leave the point of the hook ex- 
posed. When the fish takes the bait give him 
plenty of time. Set the hook rather sharply, and 
you’ve got him—or you haven’t. Mostly the 
latter. 
















When the Salmon Run 
By Bland Erson 


ISHERMEN in the San Joaquin Val- 

ley eagerly await the first of May, 
when the salmon season opens. The last 
two days of April the sportsmen, young 
and old, begin to gather at Mendota, on 
the San Joaquin River, California. Most 
of them carry camping outfits and set up 
their tents. A weir is built here with a 
fish ladder. On one side of the river a 
wide concrete apron spreads out about 2 
feet under water. The bridge over the 
weir is always crowded with fishermen. 
Some lie flat on their stomachs, while 
others straddle over them side by side and 
often elbows touching. Any little space 
big enough to shove a pole through is soon 
taken. 

There are fun and excitement aplenty ; 
with the rushing, roaring river, swarming 
with fish, determinedly following that in- 
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Fishing weir at Mendota, Fresno County, 
Calif. 


stinct to get up the river to where they 
first knew life. 

Thousands of salmon are caught here 
during the season, many running as heavy 
as 40 and 50 pounds. They often leap 
high out of the water. Spearing, which 
at one time was popular, is no longer al- 
lowed. Only rod, line and nets are used. 
Fight? Boy, you try it once and you'll 
admit it’s some sport! 


We Go to Kagawong 

(Continued from page 29) 
track of how many we caught, it was 
necessary to use the stern seat of the boat 
as a score board, and with a piece of chalk, 
mark up our bass as caught. By evening 
that stern seat would look as though we 
had been taking an inventory of all the 
bass in the lake. 


Cs such wonderful fishing luck if you 
will, but we proved otherwise. Every- 
one at Kagawong had the same good report 
to make. There was never a day that we 
failed to get our limit, and more if we so 
desired. I know men who have been going 
to Kagawong for thirty years, and they 
say the fishing is as good today as it was 
thirty years ago. As yet Kagawong shows 
no signs of ever being fished out. Too big, 











for one thing, and the comparatively few | 


anglers who go there don’t even make a 
dent in its abundance of fighting fools. 
And where is this wonder place, you 


ask? Might I suggest that you get out | 


your map showing Lake Huron? That big 
island up there on the north side of Huron 
is Grand Manitoulin, the largest island in 
fresh water in the world. Kagawong Lake 
is on this island. Grand Manitoulin 
Island is about 100 miles long and 40 miles 
wide. On it are over 100 lakes—and I 
don’t mean ponds Kagawong Lake is 
about 9 miles long ‘by 8 miles wide, but 
so shaped that you are never more than 
2 miles from shore. In it are three islands. 
To the east of Kagawong are Lake Min- 
demoya and Lake Manitou, each larger 




















BRISTOL No. 33—One of the 
most famous bait -casting rods. 
Strong and light, superbly finished. 
Three narrow agate casting guides. 
Special design agate offset top. 
Double grip cork handle with de- 
tachable finger hook. Weight about 
8 oz. Price $12.00, 





KINGFISHER BLACK 
WONDER — Best water - proof 
silk line for all-around use. Extra 
hard braided; thoroughly saturated 
with soft water-proof dressing. 
Price 100 yards (18 lb. test) $3.60 
Other tests in proportion. 








BRISTOL No. 25—Has shori 
cork handle with detachable finger- 
hook. Large nickel - silver casting 
guides and solid agate top. Comes 
in sixlengths—4 to 6% feet. Weight 
about 8 oz. Price $7.00. 
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FAMOUS 





0s Kam 


to Fish with a 


ROD 


oe Like this! 


AKE your pick . .. of the world’s 

Greatest Family of Fishing Tackle. 
Every fisherman who has ever used Bris- 
tol Steel Rods, Kingfisher Silk Lines, 
Meek Reels and Blue Grass Reels will tell 
you that this is tackle that you can be 
really proud to fish with. 


The next time youselect arod ... ask to 
see the BRISTOL No. 33—an ideal rod for 
bait casting and trolling, or BRISTOL 
No. 25 which is another favorite at a 
slightly lower price. 


Bristol 
Steel Fishing 
Wwe ITE for our new illustrated catalog. 


Complete facts about every rod and line 
for every kind of fishing, and at prices that will 
surprise you. 





THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
77 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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CASTING 


Combination 


SUPER SILK 
CASTING LINE 


WEXFORD 
Super Silk LINE 


T= Wexford line, braided in 
the Shakespeare factory, is 
the finest casting line possible 
to produce. Small in diameter, 
flexible and strong. Water- 
proofed by vacuum-and-pres- 
sure process. Black color. In 
50-yd. spools, two spools con- 
nected in box, at your dealer’s, 
$1.65 to $3.35. 


KALAMAZOO 
Split bamboo ROD 


IFE—snap—action—are all 

hand-built into this beauti- 
ful two-piece casting rod by 
Shakespeare master rod crafts- 
men. 


Six strips of fine-grained Tonkin 
bamboo cane, carefully joined 
and united under pressure, form 
a slender shaft which is many 
times stronger than the grow- 
ing cane itself. This respon- 
sive, resilient rod is mounted 
with a solid cork double grip, 
nickel-silver reel seat and fer- 
rules, welted and shouldered. 
Locking reel band. Genuine 
agate guides and top set in 
nickel-silver mountings. Beauti- 
fully finished in warm brown 
with yellow and black silk 
guide windings. 


Lengths 4 to 514 ft. 


Weights 414 to 51% oz. Price 
$12. Your dealer has it. 


Shakespeare Company 
376 N. Pitcher St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 






Rods, Reels; 


Lines, Baits, 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 





on top. 
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than Kagawong. Their waters are all 
crystal-clear and cold. The entire island 
is just one gigantic rock, with a little soil 
All the lakes are rock-bound, with 
their shores and bottoms a jumble of flat 
rocks and boulders. While all the lakes 
on Manitoulin contain fish, Kagawong is 
considered the best for bass. It differs 
from most Ontario lakes in that it does not 
contain any wall-eyed pike and very few 
pickerel. There are a few rock bass and 
but they are not a nuisance, as in 
most lakes up there. Pickerel are so rare 
that they are a distinct novelty. 

Now here is the surprising thing about 
Kagawong. While it gives you bass fish- 
ing par excellence, still it is easy of access. 





A scene on Kagawong Lake 


No long paddles, no portages, no work or 
handicap whatever to get there. I could 
step into my car here and step into a boat 
at Kagawong, if it were necessary, and 
never set foot on the ground between here 
and there. We prefer to camp, but good 
accommodations can be had at farmhouses 
on the shore of the lake, or, if you prefer, 
you can stay at a good hotel in Kagawong 
village, which is just a mile and a half 
from Kagawong Lake on the shore of 
Lake Huron. Small frogs for bait can 
be purchased here very reasonably. Twelve 
miles west of Kagawong village is the 
town of Gore Bay, a thriving place with 
modern hotel, drug store, grocery, meat 
market, filling station—in fact, you can 
get anything you need here, from a fish- 
hook to a new car. 


HE Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service Department of the Interior, at 
Ottawa, Canada, issues splendid maps 


showing motor roads in Canada, interest- 
ing booklets and a large scale map of 
Grand Manitoulin Island that beats any- 
thing I ever saw here in the States for 
accuracy and wealth of detail. This is 
Sheet No. 8 S. W.—ask for it. This map 
shows all lakes, islands, roads and towns. 

Manitoulin Island has over 500 miles of 
good gravel roads, which are a delight to 
the motorist. The scenery is magnificent. 
As you skim along in your car, up hill, 
down dale, an ever-changing panorama un- 
winds before you. Here we see forests of 





stately pines, a glimpse of a lake here 
through the trees, over there an Indian 
| village and odd burial ground, with the 


graves built on top of the solid rock. In 


places, the road skirts the shore of Lake 
Huron, and away off there to the north 
some 15 miles we can see the Cloche 


Mountains on the mainland. 

If you have an outboard motor, take it 
along. While not an absolute necessity, it 
is a big help Lacking one, you can char- 
ter a launch, or if you do not wish to go 
to this expense, you can row and catch 
all the bass any reasonable man would 
want. When entering Canada, you will 
be required to make a deposit on your out- 
board motor equal to the duty, but this sum 


| depends on the value you place on the 
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motor. Your deposit will be refunded upon 
your return to the States. 

Three routes are available to Kaga- 
wong: (1) to Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
then east to Spragge, Ont., a distance of 
113 miles; here you catch a ferry over 
to Gore Bay on Manitoulin Island; (2) to 
Detroit, north to Port Huron, cross over 
to Sarnia, Ont., then north to Owen Sound, 
where you get a stream which takes yoy 
to South Baymouth on the south shore of 
Manitoulin Island; (3) to Buffalo, n rth 
to North Bay, then west to Spragge, Ont, 
and the ferry as in route No. 1, or from 
Buffalo to Hamilton, Ont., and north to 
Owen Sound, as in route No. 2. A de- 
lightful trip will be had if you go one 
route and return the other. We live 
Indianapolis, and go up by way of Detroit, 
returning by way of Sault Ste. Marie and 
down through Michigan. In going or re- 
turning through Detroit, reservation should 
be made on the steamer from Owen Sound 
to South Baymouth through the Dominion 
Transportation Company at Owen Sound, 
Ont. 


V FE FOUND this trip very inex- 
pensive. Last year we were away 
from home for a total of. nineteen days, 
for an average total of less than $70 a 
person. Going and coming we stopped at 
tourist rooms, as we find this saves con- 
siderable time. The best time to go to 
Kagawong is July or August. There are 
no black flies or midges then, and the mos- 
quitoes are not bad. In past years we have 
fished many places, but never have we ever 
had such fishing as we have had at Kaga- 
wong, consequently we are going back 
For many years we have made a dili- 
gent effort to find the best bass fishing 
this country afforded, but best is compara- 
tive, and what one considers best will seem 
mighty poor to another. In our years oi 
searching, we have had some grand fishing 
—no mistake about that. Let some one 
tell us of a place where the small-mouth 
fishing was really good, and we were burn 
ing up the roads to get there. No road 





This is just an average morning’s catch. 
Six of us could duplicate it in three 
hours at any time 


was too rough, no portage too long if, at 
the end, we would find better bass fishing 
than we had experienced up to that time. 
One year we went to Penage, in Ontar: 
thinking surely that sapphire set in 
hills was the gem of gems we were look- 
ing for, but even Penage did not satisty 


us. We caught lots of bass, yes, but not 
as we had expected we would, so we |! 


Penage, as we had many other places, with 
the feeling that there was a better place 
if we could but find it. What we want: I 
was virgin water, with fishing such as th 
first settlers had, you know—enough bass 
to fill a boat if you cared to do it. 
Personally, I had come to the conclusio: 
our quest was hopeless, that we were chas- 
ing a_ will-o’-the-wisp, but Kagawong 
proved there is still one place left like that. 


















| anowere to ‘“‘TEST YOURSELF”’ 
| Questions on page 36 


1. Yes 
2. The flying squirrel. 
| 3. Great ant eater. Has no teeth but 
a small mouth. Lives almost entirely 
|on ants. It tears open the ant nests 
with its powerful front claws, then licks 
| up the insects with its long slender 
tongue. 
4 Hell-diver. 
5. Finnan haddie. 
6. Lichens. 
7. Because it blooms in autumn (often 
after frosts have come) and ripens its 
fruit in spring. 
8. The palm is the most utilized of all 
trees, yielding building material, edible 
fruits, valuable food and other oils, 
vegetable foods, useful fibers and various 
minor products necessary especially to 
| primitive man. 

9. Once seasoned this wood does not 
split, warp or change, and is very durable 

10. Results from twisted or irregular 
growth of the sugar maple. 

11. Fresh water. Very seldom found 
on salt water. 

12. Sprig or sprigtail; winter duck; or 
| water pheasant, because of its long neck 
and tail. 
| 13. Is a shy and retiring species of 
duck, fond of marshes and quiet streams. 

14. The “mountain beaver” is a tailless 
| rodent and is not closely related to the 
| beaver, but in some of its habits reminds 
| one of the beaver. 

15. Sloth. Koala is similar in habits. | 
| 16. Elephant. 
| I7. Because they have pouches in the | 
| skin on each side of the mouth which 
| are used for carrying food. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


18. Yes, the starry swell-fish; also the 
porcupine fish. 

19. Arctic tern. 

20. Many say the grizzly bear—but | 
many think blacks as wise. 














His Troutship 
(Continued from page 11) 


us had ever seen this newest 
Park, we decided to give it a hasty once- 
over, 
space, I’ll give you a swift sketch of this 
strange park. (Dear Editor and Dear 
Reader: It won’t be long. Just a little 
sugar-coated pill of information, then a 
long swig of fishing.) 

This Craters of the Moon Park is, as 
the name implies, a volcanic region where 
lava, cinders, and ash of every form, 
shade, and shape overlay the plain. <A 
forbidding, fantastic area 40 or 50 square 
miles in extent. 


Great rivers of rock have congealed in | 


their flow—waves, rapids, and whirlpools 
turned to stone as though some mighty 
Medusa had transfixed them in their fiery 
rush. Mountainous cinder cones have been 
belched from the furnace of the inner 


earth; yawning red gullets of recent vol- | 


canoes lead down, no man knows how far; 
lava fissures, bubbles, blisters and caves 
pock the region. 

Our benevolent Government has built a 
tourist supply and information post a half- 
mile from the entrance, and piped water 
tor man and car. The same paternal hand 
has built quite excellent roads through 


some of the area and marked footpaths | 


to various points of interest. 


Energetic driving and tramping took us | 


over a lot of the country in a few hours, 
but it would be easy to spend a week and 


still leave much unseen for the simple | 


teason that walking over the contorted 
surface of the Moon isn’t like taking a 
stroll down the avenue. You want to be 
sure-footed and well-shod—and your curi- 
osity wants to be tempered with caution. 
There are plenty of big and little caves, 
ce grottoes, and open craters to tempt 
inquiry, but don’t lose either your head or 
your feet. 


For the sportsman, Bear Track Flat | 


holds especial interest. Crisscrossing this 
arid waste are iracks of bears who wan- 





National | 


And if the editor will allow me the | 
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Dixie Wiggler— 





Dirie Wigoler $1.00. Alt 
brass, nickel-plated, or natural 

tnish, if ordered No. Ms 
weight % oz. 3/0 hook— 

different colored streamers. 


| —takes 30-lb. Musky 


im “eivilized water!’’ 
AKING a thirty-pound Musky 


—in whatever waters, is a note- 
worthy achievement and one offering 
ample grounds for congratulation. 
To get one in “civilized water’—to drag 
in this old gran’dad within a couple of 
hours of Indianapolis— is indeed some- 
thing Mr. Inman may be proud of. 

Mr. Inman says:— 


the new Dixie 
first time this 


one of 
for the 


“TI tried 
W igglers 
atternoon. 


“In Guthrie Creek, east of Bed- 
ford, Indiana, I landed the 30- 
pound Musky shown in the photo. 
It measured 46% inches. 


“You may use this letter in any 
way you wish, and the photo will 
prove the truth of my story. Some 
lure!”’ 
Wm. W. Inman, 
R. R. No. 1, 


Sedford, Ind. 





EXT to Mr. Inman, I think I am as proud of this 30-pound 
Musky taken on my new Dixie Wiggler lure, as a man could be! 


| When I brought out the Dixie Wiggler a few months ago, I knew it was a 
| fish-getter. I knew it because I had tried it myself—and my many angler friends 
had given it a thorough work-out—in all kinds of waters and weathers. But I 
will admit it’s mighty gratifying to receive letters like Mr. Inman’s, and learn 
how the Dixie is making good in the hands of the public. Have you tried it? 


forth a host of imitations by men who do not 
have inventive ability enough to create any- 
thing themselves, nor sportsmanship enough 
to prevent them from copying the ideas of 
others. Rebuke them by not using their 
products. 

Letters are invited from users of our 
lures saying frankly your experiences in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. This is helpful 
in our designing work, and in helping fellow 
anglers select correctly among our lures in 
fishing new waters. 


Real old-timers—the fellows who go out 
in the morning and come back with fish, 
not “weather reports’—will tell you that 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows abso-tively 
and poso-lutely “bring home the bacon”! 
Don’t jeopardize the success of your trip 
this year by getting away without a good 
selection of these real, honest-to-gosh fish 
| getters! 
| Justa word of caution: The success of the 
| Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows has brought 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 


of the Pork Rind Minnows 





2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





Shimmy Wiggler $7.00. V2 or % oz. Brass or nichel 
hinish—different colored streamers. 





Oriental HU iggler $/ vv. yy or 
5% oz. Black and White, Yellow 


and White, or Red and White. New Egypt Wiggler 75¢. Equipped with 


new spinner, Weight ¥2 oz. 





Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00. 
No. 12—¥ oz. 1/0 hook 
D No. 11— 4 oz. 3/0 hook 
Larger hooks i f ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish 
different colored 
streamers 





Va ow % om 


Jazz Wiggler 50¢. 
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Exclusive 


GEP-ROD Features 

















() Non-Twisting Joints 


Now you can cast all day and your guiJes 
will always be properly lined- 
up. Thenew GEP-ROD Auto- 
matic Joint lock—a patented 
hexagon socketand collar joint 
—prevents rod from twisting. 


(2) Non-Sticking Ferrules 
Put any GEP-ROD together (5) 
or take it apart in a jiffy. Pat- 

ented Alloy Liner prevents 

joints from ever rusting or 4 
sticking. 

(3) Reel-Locking Handle 
Simply slipthe first joint of your 
GEP-ROD into place. Your 
reel is automatically locked to 
the handle. No screws to 


bother with. 
(4) Automatic Rod Lock 


Prevents rod from twist- 
ing at handle joint. 

Guides are always on 

top — properly aligned. 

G) Solid Chrome 

Vanadium Steel Tip 
There’s surprising lightness and 
flexibility to the GEP-ROD 
solid one-piece tip of chrome- 
vanadium steel, Correct taper 
and temper, too. Genuine agate 
guides and top tip. 


Interesting BookletFREE 
Write today for free booklet 


describing the complete line of 
One-Piece, Combination, and 
Three- Piece Tubular Steel 
GEP-RODs. 






























Sold by Leading Dealers 
GEPHART MFG. CO. 


224 West Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





| 
| 


! is also of 
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dered there in some past age. The rains 
of long years have packed the cinders and 
these “footprints in the sands of time.” It 
interest to note that mountain 


| goat horns have been found in this desert 


| twined with 


tract, and that bears, coyotes, and rabbits 
still frequent the barren waste. 


O MUCH for the detour. We will now 

get back on the highway. As I said be- 
fore, we struck Lost River in the late aft- 
ernoon. By the time we found a con- 
genial camp spot and made our simple set- 
up it was twilight. Twilight on a trout 
stream! What could be sweeter? 

Well, the saccharinity of such a situation 
depends entirely upon Mr. Trout. He may 
welcome you like a long-lost brother, or 
he may treat you as though you were a 
book agent with smallpox. This particular 
evening, however, he went to neither ex- 
treme; he gave us neither the glad hand 
nor the cold shoulder—just a sort of half- 
hearted reception. 

We excused His Troutship on the 
grounds that the water was a bit too high 
for real Southern hospitality. We had a 
big trout fry for breakfast, then broke 
camp and headed for a certain strip of 
Lost River where we figured the water 
would be lower. This territory is called 
“the sinks’—a stretch of sandy bottom 
through which the water seeps to a sub- 
terranean channel. When the river is low, 
these “sinks” are entirely dry, and it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that this sec- 
tion might be about right for fly casting 
at this stage of water. 

Previous trips had shown us the approx- 
imate location of the territory, so we drove 
merrily through the town of Mackay; and 
after due time and miles pulled off the 
road, rigged tackle, and hiked for the river. 

For those fortunate or unfortunate (de- 
pending upon how you look at it) Nim- 
rods who have fished this section of Lost 
River, it will be unnecessary to describe 
the tangle of thickets in the bottom land. 
Those who have not angled here can take 
equal parts of needle-barbed wild rose 
brush, matted willows and bushes _ inter- 
fallen trees, spots of black- 
bog and whatnot, mix together with the 
Tabasco sauce of no-trails-at-all, and from 


this recipe get some idea of the original. 


Crashing that jungle was a battle. 


| have wormed through a lot of brush at 


| different times in my life, 


| fly 








but I never got 


into a messier wildwood than that strip 
which fringes the “sink.” I say the “sink,” 
meaning the particular area we tried; 


there are several strips of seep channel in 
Lost River. 

With blind luck we struck the river 
where a long gravel bar afforded a nice 
stretch for casting. The river was low 
here and it looked like a prime set-up for 
work. A short way below the bar was 
an inviting-looking pool, so after I did 
all the dry-foot casting that was possible 
I determined to wade to this pool. Dad 
and Bo were working the upper end of 
the beach. 


WADED down a way; tne water was 

neither deep nor fast, but somehow my 
footing didn’t feel just right. Through 
the clear water I could see that it was sand 
bottom, but my feet stuck in it as if it 
might be gumbo mud. Like a left to the 
jaw the idea hit me—quicksand! And 
you should have seen me back-track for 


solid ground! I didn’t wait to make a 
scientific investigation of my hunch so I 


won't swear that it was quicksand, but— 

The rest of the gang were willing to 
take my word for it, and as fishing from 
the bar was n. g., we beat back through the 
jungle. May I say for the benefit of pro- 
spective Lost River fishermen: At various 
times I have angled a good bit of the 





river, and this is the one and only time I 
ever felt the cling of possible quicksand id 
I wouldn’t want to give this good river a 
bad name; there’s usually fine footing and 
fine fishing. 

Upward we wound toward Trail Creek 
Summit, the divide between the Lost Rive; 
and Big Wood River countries. A couple 
of prospect tours to the river and the hour 
or so for dinner had knocked the afternoon 
in the head—it was sunset as we wound 
through the pines into the little settlement 
of decayed and deserted log houses that 
tops the rise. 

That old ghost town smack on top of 
the summit is a surprising thing to a 
stranger in this country, but the summit 
itself is still more surprising. Up the Lost 
River side you climb in high through a 
wooded saddle of valley; down the Wood 
River side you plunge in low compression 
into a rocky gorge that makes you dizz\ 
to look over the edge of the road. The 
contrast is startling. Although the down 





In the Craters of the Moon, Myrna is 
standing on the rim of one volcano; 
the size of the three craters in the 
distance can be judged by the dim 
paths leading up the cones 


grade is good and perfectly safe, it’s no 
place for the nervous driver who has vague 
ideas about the difference between brake 
and clutch. 

We camped for the night on Trail 
Creek, a few miles from the foot of the 
grade. And caught enough small friers 
before dark so that we had another trout 
breakfast—but nothing to loosen your belt 
about. 


HILE we broke camp and packed the 

car that morning, we tossed the 
“Where-to” question mark back and forth 
as a sort of vocal medicine ball ; and nobody 
ruined the game by suggesting “Home. 
That we were two days overdue was 4 
mere detail. We all felt that some real 
fishing was just around the corner—if we 
only knew just what corner to turn. Still 
pondering the problem, we drove down 
the valley. 

Where Trail Creek Valley right-ang'es 
into Wood River Valley there squats 4 
microscopic town with the suggestive and 
appealing name of Ketchum. It’s a quaint 
little burg—an architectural mingling 0! 
the old and the new West. We pulled 
up before a bit of the newest of the new, 
a service station; and while taking on gas 
and oil we got unanimous on the “Whereto.” 








A strong wind had sprung up, therefore 


we headed for Silver Creek. The why of 
this is thus: Silver Creek is a big placid 
stream full of breath-taking and_ rod- 
breaking rainbow—and when a wind frosts 
the crystal water you stand a chance with 
these leaping submarines. When there is 
no wind (which is usually the case) the 
big boys lie flat on the bottom and thumb 
their left fin at you. 

Well, here was a wind and here was 
Silver Creek—I have omitted the details 
of the trip, 25 or so miles of easy driving 
on good road down the valley. 

We hit the creek at the point most fre- 
quented by Nimrods, a bridge across the 
stream right at the head of a small irriga- 
tion reservoir. From here you can try 
your luck in either reservoir or creek. You 
can also cast from the bridge and get a 
sample of both waters. And, by the way, 
if you had a nickel for every cast that 
has been made from this one bridge, you'd 
make John D. look like a charity case. 

Despite the fact that Silver Creek has 
been and is fished to death, it isn’t fished 
out. A near-by hatchery partially accounts 
for this, but the wily nature of Mr. Rain- 
bow is the real reason. 

“I’m going to try the pond,” 
“You boys do as you want to, 
they’re striking pretty good let’s 
here tonight.” 

That got our hearty O. K., for a camp 
here would have to be a roadside set-up 
without benefit of shade, firewood, or 
privacy. This creek winds through fenced 
meadows—it’s fine fishing but bum camp- 
ing territory. 

“Upstream for me,” I 

“Me, too,” sez I. 

Myrna elected to try a 
the bridge. 





said Dad. 
but unless 
not camp 


2 


30 announced. 


spinner from 


S BO and I climbed through the fence 

en route to the upper waters, we saw 
two more cars coming down the lane. The 
wind was blowing fishermen to Silver 
Creek. It always does. Even the old- 
timers in the valley have a yen to sample 
these waters when a riffle blinds the big 
boys. 

By big I mean 20 to 28-inchers, 3 to 5 
pounds; merry little playmates that jack- 
knife your pole in the landing and bulge 
your creel in the carrying. That’s the 
average run of Silver Creek citizens; of 
course, there are smaller lads and lassies, 
and some grandparents. A fine grab box 
with a heavy per cent of major prizes. 

It was a dirty wind for casting—a gusty, 
erratic breeze that flipped your fly at its 
whim and made each toss a gamble with 
both wind and trout. Sometimes you'd lay 
down a neat whip only to have the breeze 
belly your line and scud the fly along the 
water like a tiny sailboat in a hurricane. 
Then the squall would quiet for a moment, 
the crystal would clear, and you could see 
your quarry nosing through the water— 
and what fish they were! 

This occasional quieting of the tempera- 
mental zephyr forced you to stay well back 
from the bank and throw a long line. And 
a long line and a gusty wind is a combina- 
tion to try men’s souls. 

There was also another trying item to 
the occasion: Every now and then there'd 
be a commotion on the surface—six or 
eight big rainbows would come up and 
play around like a school of baby sharks. 
Toss a fly into the wallow and it got no 
more notice than a popgun in a gang fight. 
The way those big boys ignored the most 
beautiful flies was a crime. Congress 
should do something about it. 

Two hours went by and Bo and I had 
one fish each per hour, and small fish at 
that. It wasn’t the sort of angling that 
meals. We 
Dad and Myrna 


would make you miss any 
trekked back to the car. 





greeted us with some fine sandwiches and 
ideas. It seems that Dad had talked to a 
Nimrod who had just come from Stanton’s 


Crossing and the trout there were striking 


without if, 
“H’m, 
good, 
there ?” 
“Said he got 
wanted—was here 
Dad explained. 


and, or maybe. 
great,” sez I, “but 
how come this fella 


it was so 
didn’t stay 


if 


trout he 
big ones,” 


little 
for 


all the 
looking 


O TOOK a big bite of sandwich but it 
didn’t cramp his vocal cords. “I prefer 
a small trout in the basket to a big trout 
in the brook. Let’s go back to Stanton’s.” 


So it was that we staggered back to the | 


place where our fishing orgy started; but 
we weren't fish-drunk enough to try that 
dry-land route to Mahoney Flats. We 


camped in the lane just this side of the 
ford; and though the camp spot wasn't 
very wild-woodsy with seven other parties 
sharing the roadside grass, the fishing 
made up for it. 

Our informant had spoken wisely and 
well, the big boys weren't in evidence but 
the small trout were jumping all over the 
river. And who am I to sneeze at 9 to 
12-inchers? Dad even got a couple of 
2-pounders, and if that would leave a dark- 


brown taste in your mouth you'd better 
sign the pledge. 

Bass Do Take Flies 
(Continued from page 28) 
ungraciously. ‘Never bin here before.” 

“Did-ja ever use flies afore this?” 

“Jus’ a little,’ I answered. 

“Ever have any luck with ’em?” 

“Naw, nary a fish.” 

“Hm,” he pondéred a bit. Then, “they’s 
a lot to this fly fishin’, ’Taint allus the 
bes’ way to fish nuther, but it shore is 
lotsa fun. An’ sometimes it’s the very 
bes’ way ye can fish. Lessee, what kin’ 


o’ flies ye got?” 


PULLED out my new fly book contain- 

ing its array of flies, just a lonely half 
dozen. He took them out one by one, com- 
menting as he did so. 

“Huh! Parmachenee Belle, not so good 
hyar but powerful good in some places. 
Caught lotsa bass with it fishin’ in the 
lakes an’ any amount o’ trout when I was 
loggin’ in Maine an’ Canada. Colonel 
Fuller, thyar! Thet’s a fly what is a fly 
fer this ole river an’ for bass anywhar if 
truth be known, an’ yas, here’s another, 
jes’ as good, the reliable ole Lord Balti- 
more. Say, son, ye shore got two o’ the 
bes’ they is. Silver Doctor. Wall, I 
heerd tell thet’s a wonder over Susque- 
hanna way but shucks, it’s on’y tol’able 
hyar ’cept mebbe for trout long ’bout dark 
and at the mouth o’ the cricks when the 
speckled boys is minnie feedin’. Hmmm, 
wall, wall, would ye look at this one. The 
ole Ferguson. Ye don’t see thet fly so 
many places. *Taint so good hyar now but 


later in the season from the first o’ Sep- 
tember on, it works purty well. An’ thar’s 
the ole White Miller. Wall, it’s good | 


sometimes an’ others it ain't. Howsome- 
ever it’s a good one to have in your c’lec- 
tion. Ye never knows when ye’'ll want it 
an’ when ye does ye’ll want it bad. Hmmm, 
‘taint a bad assortment as far as it goes, 
but ye done lef’ out some o’ the mos’ im- 
portant ones, the ones thet are liable to 
work when the reg’lar flies won't.” 

“I took what they gave me,” I said. 

“Shore, an’ they is all right, too, like 
I tole ye, but I wouldn’t think o’ goin’ 
fly fishin’ for bass wi’out a Fox Squirrel 
Tail, a Gray Squirrel Tail, a Black Buck- 
tail an’ a coupla o’ Rooster’s Regrets. 
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Give "Em > 
What They Want 
When They Want 


It 
ws 
$ 





“Your bait 


catches fish 
where all oth- 
ers fail.’ 


Fred Godwin 
and party, 
Fairbanks, La. 


Heddon’s FREE 
Fishing Chart Tells HOW! 


You'll catch more fish if you ‘give ’em what they 
want when they want it.”” Handy chart for your 
tackle box; tells just what bait to use on a dark day 
ina weedy lake, or on a bright sunny day in deep 
water. What to use in late summer when big ones 
lie in the deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the 
most successful fishermen have learned about fish 
habits. Chart is for all kinds of fresh water game-fish 
—Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, etc. 
Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 


Meadow Mouse 


New! A mouse that is 
a mouse, Flexible tail 
andears. Floats, dives, 
swims. Double hook on 
body, single hook in 
rear. Three colors— 
Brown, White or 
Gray. Price, $1.00 


Chart tells how to use the Heddon Mouse and new 
tricks with these reliable record-breakers, 





Weedless 


Jf Widow 


A new single-hook 
surface- skimming 
bait with lively *‘wi 
gly’’ action. Abaalosaly 
weedless. Just right for lily 
Made in Red-and-White, *‘Frog’’ and several scale 
nishes, Price, $1.00. 








pads. 








The ‘‘King’’ and ‘‘Queen’’ 


¢ 





——t) 





Two sizes. Triple lurin Seshing metal baits—Spinner, 
| Spoon and Fly combined. Made in Gold, Copper, Nickel 
| and Scale fi Sem: — non-rotating — non- 
twisting. Also effective with pork rind. Price, $1.00, 

| Zig-Wag 


A new extremely erratic and lively- 
acting jointed bait, Darts in unex- 

pected angles and seems to hunt out 
the fish. AlJl standard colors, also 
in new ‘‘Frog”’ finish. Price, $1.25. 


Vamp—the old-reli- 
able, famous everywhere 
forits consistent catches. 
Floats, dives when re- 
trieved with rolling, 
Y, swimming motion. Sev- 

eral sizes: Regular and 
Baby, $1; Jointed, $1.25. All standard colors. 


Luny Frog— 
Two sizes—Luny and 
Little Luny. Looks 









and floats just like a live 
frog, with head just out of 
water. Dives and swims when 
retrieved. Abait that ‘‘big base 
prefer.’’ Price,$1.25 each. 


Write for the 1929 Heddon Catalog and 


Free Fishing Chart. (34) 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. BO-7 oe Dowasiac, Mich. 


Fishin 
Headon Sse 


James Heddon’s Sons,Dept.B0-7 Dowagiac,Mich. 

| Gentlemen: Send me your complete 1929 Catalog 
and the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. 
I am especially interested in 


D Baits OD Bait Casting Rods [1 Reels 
O Bass Bugs (0 Fly Rods D Tackle Boxes 
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T! {E bigger the fish, or the more 
you need fish to cook, the more you 
value Mustad Hooks. Not only are they stronger 
t besides, they hook and hold more fish that strike. 
Mustad developed fish hook making to the point of 
Mustad Hooks have long been first 
and popularity all over the world. 


world leadership 
in improvement 


alt mp tnprpn fk ” 


You can get Mustad Hooks in any pattern, variety 
and size. For general use, you will like the new Mus- 
tad-Perfect \V iking Hook—produced to best 


Amer‘can requirements. 


meet 


Mustad Hooks, in flies, 


ringed and on all baits. 


Buy 
snelled, 











Used by leading American mak- y 
ers of fine tackle. Ask your 

\N dealer. Write our New York 

. 


office for samples—FREE. 


O. MUSTAD & SON 
Oslo, Norway 


‘ \ New York: 258 Broadway 


The Mustad Hooks shown 

illustrate variety in 
\. well-known stand- 
\ ard patterns. 

. From left to 
right they are 
Sneck, -ar- 
lisle, Aber- 
deen and 

Sproat. 












When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 











For Snake Bite 


ANTI-VENOM 


Is a Doctor in Your Pocket! 


This treatment is an absolute antidote for the 
venom of ALL poisonous snakes, if used promptly 
ind according to directions Easily carried in 
the pocket, ready for instant use. 
ANTI- 
VENOM 
Outfit 
consists of: : 
NTIDOTE FOR 
H y podermic 
Syringe and DIRECTIONS 
needle, injec- 
tion tablets, 
solution vial, 
heart stimu- 
lant tablets, 
ligature for 
making tour- 
niquet and 
complete di- 


rections; all 
packed in a 
strong nickel- 


plated case 

about thef suas tae 

ee ic INJECTION i 

ordinary cig- TABLET 

arette box. 

Sent prepaid Cel Te 
to any point NN ij 
on receipt of 





$2.50. 


THE MONARCH DRUG co. 


San Diego, California 
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(Streamer flies tied with long chicken 
hackles. ) 

“Wall, nev’ mind. I got plenty on them. 
I allus ties a few dozen o’ each kin’ every 
year so’s I kin help the fellers out. ’Sides, 
I uses a lot m’self. Wall, come along 
young feller, we'll jes’ go down the river 
to the rips an’ see what they want.” 

The bronzed giant’s monologue on flies 
had won me completely. I arose to my 
feet, gathered together my few belongings 
and followed him downstream. The por- 
tion of the river that he selected for our 
fishing was one of swirling, glassy glides, 
studded with rocks and broken here and 
there with white rapids and gorgeous 
pocket holes. 

By careful maneuvering we managed to 
get out into midstream where a rock ledge 
made it possible to wade safely between 


two rather deep glides. 

NV Y NEW friend was very deliberate in 
the process of getting ready to fish. 
He went through his fly book carefully and 
selected two flies, one a Gray Squirrel Tail 
No. 6, which he gave to me, and the other 


a Lord Baltimore, which he tied on his 
own leader. He then looked the water 
over very carefully. 

“Never pays to hurry when ye starts 
fishin’,’ he said. “Ye wants to study the 
flow o’ the water an’ figger out whar the 


bass is likely to be. Ye kin waste a lot o’ 


time fishin’ water whar they ain’t any 
bass if ye don’t look things over fust. 
Don’t know which fly will be bes’ yet,” 
he went on. ‘“Mebbe both of them will 
be jes’ right. Ye never kin tell till ye 
tries em. Now, they is a coupla bes’ ways 
to use these flies. The fust is to cast 


across and a bit upstream, an’ then let the 
fly float down, nateral like, wi’ the cur- 
rent. Usually it’s bes’ to let the flies sink 
onless the bass are top feedin’— 
which they ain't t’day. Lessee now, ye 
watch me a while an’ mebbe ye’ll learn a 
few kinks.” 


He cast out into the glide, just above 


| a large rock which pushed its head jauntily 


out of the water. He held the line just 
about taut until the fly had floated past 
the reck and into the pocket hole on the 
downstream side of it. Then, as nothing 
happened, he dropped his rod tip so that it 
nearly touched the surface of the water, 
and released a quantity of slack line. The 
fly, both from its own weight and the 
undertow of the small eddy, sank out of 
sight, swirled around in the pocket for a 
few moments, and then went racing down- 
stream. After all the slack line had 
straightened out and the fly had started 
bucking against the current he stripped off 
more line, switching his rod back and 
forth as he did so and let the fly float 
unrestrained, still further down stream, a 
distance of some 70 feet from where he 
stood. Then he slowly worked the fly 
back against the current, giving slack oc- 
casionally so that it stayed well under the 
surface, until it had been retrieved to 
within 20 feet of him, when he lifted it 
and made another cast and float in another 
part of the riffle. He followed this mode 
of procedure for some time, thoroughly 
fishing a different part of the current each 
time and then quit, turning to me with a 
negative shake of his head. 


“Thet’s a mighty good way to fish a 
fly for bass,’ he remarked, “an’ often 
works as fine as can be but it ain’t goin’ 


ta be no good today. I cal’late the beg- 
gars are minner feeding jes’ now so I bes’ 
put on a Badger an’ Silver Rooster’s Re- 
gret an’ give it a try.” 

He changed the fly and cast it again, 
over and above the large rock. This time, 
however, he manipulated it differently, so 
that as it floated past the far side of the 





rock and started to sink in the small eddy, 
it suddenly came to the surface again and 
made a number of fast, erratic movements, 
once or twice jumping clear of the water 
in the manner common to the small river 
minnows. Before the streamer had coy- 
ered three-quarters of the distance over 
the pocket hole he received a smashing 
strike, and connected with a 2-pound small- 
mouth. I had never seen a fast water bass 
of any size fight before and I was cer- 
tainly astonished at the battle he put up. 

“It’s a funny thing how thet skippin’ a 
Rooster’s Regret on the water will make 
’em smash it,” said my canny fishing 
friend, with a wide grin. “Hyar, you 
take this Regret an ’try yore luck in thet 
run on the other side o’ the shallers.” 
I DID, trying hard to emulate his exam- 

ple, but I did not get a strike. Then as | 
hurriedly started to retrieve my rather 
short cast he stopped me, telling me to 
leave the fly in the water. 

“Ye ain’t fished the bes’ part of thet 
run yit,”’ he explained. “Ye see thet sort 
of square rock some 60 feet down the rip, 
whar the water divides an’ makes a smooth 
glide above it?” 

“Ves,” I replied. 

“Wall, jes’ let yore fly float on down wi’ 
the current, right on the surface, an’ make 





Even lake bass will take flies in such 
water 


it jump as ye do so by keepin’ it tol’able 
tight.” 

The fly gradually floated 
seemingly against its will, 
the air occasionally as the pressure I 
erted on the line caused the streamer to 
buck against the rather swift current. 
Suddenly I saw a flash of bronze and felt 
a tug but was far too late in my reaction 
to the strike to set the hook. 

“Ye war too slow thet time. Now 
watch yoreself. Yore gittin’ into real bass 
water now. Leave it work right down to 
the rock. Thar! I tole ye!” 

A violent suction, appearing where my 
streamer had last been seen skipping, 
caused my heart to throb with sudden ex- 
citement. I was not conscious of striking 
but I must have done so automatically for 
I was fast to a violently resisting fish. | 
leaped suddenly, frantically shaking 
entire body in a frenzy of passion, 
tering sparkling drops of water through the 
air as he vainly tried to throw the stee!- 
barbed streamer that had deceived him. 
I stared in awe, he looked so monstrous. 
I was in anguish every moment, he fought 

hard and jumped so often. 

He wasn’t nearly as large as I had 
thought, after I landed him, just a bit over 
2% pounds. But he was a prize never- 
theless, my very first bass on a fly! 

The afternoon passed quickly, far too 
quickly. I should have left the stream 
early so that I could have caught my train 
but I did not. I never realized that such 
a thing as time existed and, if I had, | 
doubt if I could have torn myself awa) 
from that exciting fishing. I lost track 


downstream, 
skipping into 


PX- 


11s 
scat 














of the number of bass I caught and re- 


leased. I forgot the bitter disappointment 
of the morning. All that mattered were 
the incidents of the moment, poignant inci- 
dents that imbedded themselves indelibly 
upon the tissues of my youthful brain. 


HERE came a sudden lull in the sport 

after a time, a lull that lengthened into 
an hour of fruitless fishing. My friend 
finally called a halt in our activities and 
tendered an invitation to go ashore and 
have a bite to eat. As I reached the rocky 
beach I suddenly remembered my urgent 
home duties and looked apprehensively at 


the sky, realizing that the afternoon was | 


far advanced. 

“Gee,” I asked. “What time is it?” 

“Don’t know exactly, bout half after six 
or such a matter. Why?” 

“IT shoulda got that afternoon train.” 

“Hmm, guess yore kinda out of luck. It 
went by some time ago. 
Ye kin stay wi’ me all nite an’ I'll take 
ye over to the station in the buggy so’s ye 
kin ketch the early train in the mornin’. 
Why, son, ye couldn't go to home now; 
we're sure goin’ to have some real fun 
this evenin’, better’n we’ve had all day.” 

I should have felt greatly perturbed, 
with my job to take care of early Monday 
morning and school to attend, but I did 
not. How could I, with the glorious late 
afternoon sun glittering on the rippling 
water and my canvas bag heavy with the 
four beautiful bass I had kept? 

I looked at my pardner inquiringly. I 
was wondering what this evening fishing 
held in store for us. As we sat there 
munching some delicious sandwiches he 
told me what he expected would happen. 

“Do ye see the big flies which is ‘lighten 
on the water every once in a while?” he 
queried. 

I nodded. “I’ve been 
las’ half hour.” 

“Wal, I think thet’s jes’ the beginnin’ 
of a heavy hatch on ’em and, if it really 
is, we'll have some dern good dry fly 
fishin’. I got some big rooster hackles 
here tied into palmer flies what will work 
jes’ proper for ’em too.” 

E BROUGHT a square tobacco box 
out of his spacious pocket and dumped 
a half dozen flies on the rock we were sit- 


noticin’ for the 


ting on. I picked one up and looked it over | 


carefully. It was made of stiff ginger 
hackles, measuring about an inch and a 
quarter across at the top and tapering 
nicely along the entire shank of a 4LS 
hook. The tail was made of a stiff bunch 
of hackles setting straight out about a 
half inch from the bend of the hook. (I 
hve since seen this palmer tied with a 
white face and sold in the tackle stores 
as a long shank salmon dry fly.) 

“Ain't that a grand lookin’ fly?” asked 
Jim very enthusiastically. “An’ as far as 
I know I’m the on’y one ’long this ole 
river what uses anything like it. Say, 
didja ever dry fly for trout?” 

I shook my head negatively. 
I’ve read about it.” 

“Wal, dry flyin’ for bass is jes’ about 


“No, but 


But, nev’ mind. 











the same, ‘cept thet ye don’t need to be | 


so p'ticular. 
ye war jes’ fishin’. 
flies floatin’ down it? 
gobbled one. Didja hear ’im smack his 
lips? Thar, another one jes’ started risin’. 
It’s started, boy, it’s started! Come, let’s 
git agoin’!” 

As_ with flies, I 


See all them large 


the wet stood and 


Thar, a bass jes’ 


Thar, look out on thet rip | 
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34-02. Baby Liz 


artificial minnow. 
on her side more like a real cripple than any other bait. 
with a BIG action. 

Photo shows yours truly and buddies with the greatest string of 
Bass ever shown in the local newspapers. 
finding my metal minnie is what it takes to fool smart bass, wise to 
old-fashioned wood plugs. 


Weedless TIN LIZ 


(Edge view shown. 


TIN LIz 






AYALA OLE I cae 


Famous Metal Minnow— %-0z. size as above, $1.00 


$1.00 l-oz. Big Liz....... 
(Also made Weedless, Same Price but Silver only) 


More perfect in every detail. 


No wonder she gets the fish! 


Silver color only, regular price.) 









Record catch of Ohio Bass taken on this bait— 





. 81.10 


You see above the top-side view of a new, better, more natural 
Designed to swim 


Small but 


Lotta other casters are 





Hook rides up and is protected by the fins so a very 


flexible guard can be used. Cast this baby right into snags 


and lily-pads and see how she wiggles thru and grabs your 


Strikes. 


watched while my friend Jim started fish- | 


ing with the dry fly. I wanted to see how 
I was to go about fishing it. 

Selecting a location below the run, 
some 20 feet from the nearest feeding 
bass, he cast his fly well up the riffle, about 


50 feet. It alighted softly and immediately | 


4 Barwell St. 


FRED ARBOGAST 


( World’s Champion Bait Caster) 


Bass, Pike and Musky in tough places—that’s 
her meat! 


Akron, Ohio 
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BRONSON 


Level Winders 














No. Each 
1800 Lion—LW - - $2.75 
3400 Lion—LW - - - - 4.00 
2900 Lion—LW-ABL - 4.50 
100 Modern—LW- - - 3.50 
500 Modern—-LW-ABL 5.00 | 
3000 Master—LW - - - 4.50 | 
3100 Master—LW-ABL- 6.00 
700 Peerless—LW - - - 6.00 | 








Mr. Fisherman ! 


What is your 
answer? 


You have often heard that 
Bronson Reels sell by the 
thousands— 


Well 


Do Bronson Reels sell by 
the thousands because they 
are so low in price? 

or 


Are Bronson Reels so low in 
price because they sell by 
the thousands? 


Ask your dealer to let you 
see them. 


All Live Dealers have 
BRONSON REELS 


BRONSON 


REEL COMPANY 


Bronson, Mich. 


Circular on request 
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started floating jauntily down the river. 
Jim retrieved line at the same speed that it 
traveled, thus keeping the strike, that 
might come, well under control. A large 
bass suddenly rolled up under it, almost 
drowning it, but did not take. The fly 
bravely topped the waves caused by the 
swirl of the fish and kept on coming to- 
wards us. Then came a resounding splash, 
as another good bass flung himself out of 
the water after the fly that had passed 
him. He took it solidly, when he caught 
up with it, and Jim set the hook with a 
firm yet gentle strike. The whole affair 
had been pretty and very exciting. 

The bass went wild that evening. I 
missed an even dozen rises before getting 
wise to the game. After that I made out 
pretty well. Just before dark Jim changed 
our flies to white palmers, tied the same 
as the gingers. “Jes’ so’s we kin see ’em,” 
he explained. “Now’s the time thet the 
real big ones come from under cover an’ 
ye might git one. I knows thar’s a whop- 
per at the head o’ this run. He lays in thet 





The proof that bass do take flies 


| pocket hole all day, well up under the rock, 


an’ on’y comes out to feed jes’ afore dark.” 

I cast my fly where he had indicated but 
nothing happened—at ‘first. In the fading 
light I saw the white palmer pass ghostily 
out of the pocket hole and start down the 
rifle. Suddenly it disappeared, so com- 
pletely that I felt like rubbing my eyes. 


| Jim, who was watching me, yelled lustily, 





“Strike, boy, he’s done got it.” 

I raised my rod tip and felt a tremen- 
dous weight. There was no doubt about 
it being a heavy fish. With seeming non- 
chalance he started slowly downstream, 
causing my reel to beat a steady tattoo as 
he did so. 

“Hold yore pole high,” warned Jim, “an’ 
hold ’im as tight as you kin. Thet’s his 
favorite trick he’s playin’, runnin’ down- 
stream till all yore line is used up.” 


” 


AINLY I tried to stop him, putting 

such strain on the tackle that I thought 
surely the rod or the leader would break. 
He kept right on going. I tried to follow 
him but, in the growing darkness, I could 
not see my footing and nearly fell. Of 
course there was only one ending to this. 
The line finally brought taut against the 
reel. Instantly I lowered my rod to a 
horizontal position to save it from strain, 
from possible breakage. For a tense sec- 
ond I felt a terrific drag, heard the line 
sing from the tension. Then off in the 
darkness sounded a splash, as of a large 
flat rock falling into the water from a 
great height, and the strain was gone. 


He had won his freedom. 





Ruefully I reeled in my line. Luckily 
it had broken at the knot where it had 
been attached to the leader so that I did 
not lose any of it. 

“Wal,” chuckled Jim. “I knows jes’ 
how ye feel. But, shucks, I’ve done thet 
a half dozen times this year wi’ thet same 
fish. I jes’ wanted ye to feel a bass what 
ye couldn't do nothin’ with. Some day 
I’m goin’ to git thet feller, usin’ a salmon 
line with plenty o’ backin’, ’nough to let 
‘im run ’till he reaches the shallers. | 
think thet will discourage ’im some an’ 
then I’ll have a chance.” 

The blackness of a really dark night had 
settled over the valley, relieved only by 
the stars above that glittered and twinkled. 
Below, in the river, the big bass was most 
likely rubbing his mouth against some 
stones in an effort to dislodge the white 
palmer, before he returned to his home. 
I felt awed and reverent from the mystery 
of it all as I stumbled after Jim along a 
path I could not see. 

Mrs, Jim tucked me in bed that night, 
just like mother. As she kissed me good- 
night I let out a great sigh of happiness. 

“Gee, bass do take flies, don’t they! 
Wish I could come here again.” 

“You may, any time you wish,” she 
promised. 


Wet Flies and Dry 
(Continued from page 32) 


half-circle and took the dropper fly going 
down. I hooked him by turning my body, 
then properly grasped the rod and used my 
landing net a few minutes later. The fly 
was way down in his throat. 

Friend Tom put on the same tie-up and 
immediately began to take fish. That drop- 
per fly must have tantalized the trout by 
its peculiar action until they could resist 
it no longer. Browns and rainbows took 
it steadily, with probably a slightly larger 
percentage of the latter species netted and 
released. 

This downstream fishing, with the flies 
being permitted to remain stationary in a 
pocket instead of cast across current, netted 
surprising results for all of two hours be- 
fore the encores ceased. 

Then the dry flies were once more put 
into play. Steadily casting for over two 
hours, I landed three measly 10-inch fish 
that all took the floater gingerly, without 
apparent eagerness. Varying my direct 
upstream cast to one almost directly across 
proved fruitless. “Guess nothing will lure 
them right now,” remarked Tom. Nodding 
assent, I cast with a slack line, not up 
current but slightly down and across. Then 
idly, and for no reason whatever, I lifted 
the rod tip, which straightened the line, 
gently pulling the fly under. Immediately 
came a heavy strike and I was into a 
brownie of 21 inches. 

Believing that the foregoing incident was 
just one of those odd happenstances did not 
deter me from trying it again and, after 
ten minutes, another good-sized fish took 
the fly when it was no more than 1 or 2 
inches under water. Those fish wanted 
submerged dry artificials and I continued 
to present them in the same manner the 
greater part of the day, with good success. 


HAT evening we jointly netted and 

released probably twenty nice trout dur- 
ing the hour preceding dark. All took a 
Fan Wing Royal Coachman eagerly at a 
period when wet flies did absolutely noth- 
ing at all. Thus, only one hour of the 
fourteen hours of daylight produced good 
dry fly fishing, in spite of the fact that odd 
hatches came out all day. 

Those dry flies took the most fish when 
they were fished slightly under, with the 












exception of that sixty-minute interval 
preceding dark. The next five days pro- 
duced good catches, of which about 70 per 


cent of the take could be accredited to the | 


wet flies or sunken dries. 
a mental record but clocked the surface 
and semi-surface catch, making records in 
my notebook. At the end of the week a 
check-up showed that the fish surface-fed 
about four hours of the day only, taking 
sunken patterns with more or less regu- 
larity the other ten hours. 

When we mentally retrace our steps over 


I did not keep | 


the past season, how often can it be re- | 


called that we saw more than four good 
hatches of flies and surface-feeding fish on 
any one day? True, there may have been 
memorable occasions when the water fairly 
boiled with feeding trout from morning 
until night, but those times are rare in 
streams where the leaping rainbow or tem- 
peramental browns predominate. 

A very skillful dry fly angler may lay 
his fly accurately and ever so correctly 
into a run and raise good fish, but when 
the trout are not in a mood to rise, all the 
skill of those most adept more often than 
not goes for naught. This is perhaps more 
strongly the case if large fish, ones meas- 
uring 12 inches or over, are considered the 


keepers and all smaller specimens the 





A downstream cast 


“throwbacks.” We know that small trout, 
like young children, feed little and often, 
while larger fish have longer intervals be- 
tween feeding periods but dine much more 
heavily when the time comes. They usu- 
ally find their supply well below the sur- 
face, are inclined to be lazy in a greater 
or lesser degree in proportion to their size, 
and therefore more prone to take the lure 
floating downstream well under the water’s 
surface. That is my reason for believing 
that wet flies and bucktails unquestionably 





account for more large trout during every | 


current open season than floaters. 


ULLIVAN County boasts of a very 
beautiful stream in the Beaverkill River, 
which contains many European browns, 
some rainbows and natives. Anglers, in- 


cluding the writer, have taken many siz- | 


able fish on floaters; have seen many larg- 
er ones in the stream but failed to induce 
them to rise to a dry fly. Then some of 
the boys tried night fishing with fan wing 
dry flies and took quite a number of fish 
measuring over 20 inches in length. 
Some ingenious angler tried out a silver 


body bucktail streamer fly, having white | 


under-hair and a brown or black back. 


Fishing these deep, both in daytime but | 


mainly at night, he captured fish running 
from 3 to 9 pounds. Soon quite a number 
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eres Your 6 Best Baits 


for Fis ing Vow 






m 


THE 
BASS 


No. 973 RH “YY 


The old reliable—the daddy of ’em all. Amer- 
ica’s greatest fish-getter and best bet for all 
around bait-casting. There’s only one Bass- 















Oreno—Many have tried to imitate. 12 
colors. $1.00 each 
THE 
FISH- 
ORENO 
You’ can’t 
No. 953 R H lose withthe 
: Fish-Oreno. 
Catches fish 
or your 
money re- 
Sos F funded. A 
great bait for hot weather fishing— 
when they’re down deep. Metal 






grooved head sinks it to any depth. 
On the retrieve it has Bass-Oreno 
action. 8 colors. $1.25 each. 





CA} No. 545 NR 


THE DART-ORENO 


The liveliest pork rind wiggler on the market. 
The most effective of all single hook lures, 
practically weedless. Comes in silvery chro- 
mium, copper or brass metal body. 6 com- 
binations of buck-tail and hackle. Weight 
% oz. $1.00 each 


ORENO 


No. 940 RH 


THE TEAS-ORENO 


It gets *‘em—yes, man! 

With a crawling, wiggling 

surface action different ab- 

solutely than any other 
bait made. There’s something un- 
canny the way Teas-Oreno performs 
and attracts. Try it out, you'll come 
back for another. 6 colors. $1.25 
each. 


; 





C7 f/ | No. 935 RH 


WHIRL-ORENO 


The Whirl-Oreno rides high on the water. 


Ly 
4 


THE 


cutting it propeller-like, with a whirling, 


churning motion, leaving a wake of riffles. 
An unusual surface bait. 
3 finishes. 


Every game fish 
$1.00 each 


zm} 


will take it. 










No. 506 N 


THE FLASH-ORENO 


To look at this bait is to realize its effective 
action — wobbling,  side-slipping, _ rolling. 
Withal it does not revolve. Flash-Oreno is a 
flashy metal spoon attractive to every game 
fish. 6 flashy finishes. $1.00 each. 


Send for new 120 page “Fishing, What Tackle and When’”—lIt’s Free 


South Bend Bait Company, 7285 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle 





SOUT 


Fishing Tackle 


Tee N 
(quaury racnie)|_ 
\ 
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HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 
Have you seen Hildebrandt’s new 
HINTS with new ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits for any kind of 
fishing? 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
ever issued—not a dry line in it— 
%.lots of pictures. Free to you. Tell 
VY us where to send it. 

John J. Hildebrandt Co.; 971 High St., Logansport, Ind. 





























The fastest running spinner % 
in the world. Low in price. ‘ 
unequalled for results. Plain 25c: weed- 
less 30c, 934 in. long. At your dealers 
or direct. Circular Free. 

has. H. Stapf, Prop. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS. 





Three edges cut and clean any fish 
faster, better. easier Handsomely 
Ask for 


finished --- best materials 
circular showing uses. 


At your dealer's on cent postpaid 


GLAZE MFG. COMPANY, 
BD. O. Box 70, Andrews, Indiana 














FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the 





Manufacturers 
For over 62 years now, this well 
known House has remained 
steadfastly back of its customer- 
guarantee—that the Edw. vom 
Hofe line of fine fishing tackle 
is without superior. Practical 
anglers ourselves as well as 
manufacturers, we well know how to please the most 
critical-minded anglers. Today, Edw vom Hof 
tackle is accepted by anglers throughout the worid 
is the best the market affords. No ‘“‘big fellow’ 
can play fast and free with a Edw. vom Hofe outfit! 


2c stamp for 168 page catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Co, 
95 Fulton Street New York City 





Please mention OutTpoor Lire when writing t 
our Advertisers. 


) 








" PECK’S BASS BUGS AND 
BUCKTAIL SHINERS 


Warm weather dependables for al’ 
hours of the day and all waters. 

Peck’s Bass Bugs 60c each 
Peck’s Bucktail Shiners 40c each 
Peck’s Dragon Bugs 65c each 


Free Peck's DeseripMve List 
E. H. PECKINPAUGH COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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FISH 


W. J. Root comes 
to bat with an in- 












teresting fish story 
from Palatka, Fla. 
He'd been ‘‘toting” 
a couple of Shannons 
in his kit for 3 years. 
He said he knew it 
was a weedless bait, 
but had classed it 
with other weedless 
baits as fishless also. 

Some friends, 
spending the winter 
with him in Florida, 
nsisted the Shannon 
would catch fish. 
He tried it—‘and 
you should have seen 
the bass perform,” 
Mr Root writes. 


You would think 
they were out to 
welcome the return 
of the ‘Prodigal Son.’ 

On Feb. 17 the 
climax was reached. 
We caught 8 sizable 
bass. The world was 
looking rosy and all 








was going like a 
Midsummer dream 
when— blooey 
something connected 
with my Shannon 
and commenced to 
do business’ right 
away 
“The line sang 
through 1e water back and forth, in and out. I knew 
I had a big one. But when he broke the water to throw 
the bait, I thought I was looking through magnifying 
glasses 
“This ‘baby’ led me a merry chase. When it came 


to net he tipped the scales at 13 lbs. and 10 oz.—length 
2'4 feet—girth 22 inches. Some large mouth bass!” 


THE 
SHANNON 



















(Made under 
SPINNER J.P. Shannon 
Patents) 
If you feel the same way about the Shannon as Mr. 
Root did—do likewise. Try it. You'll be converted, 


as was Mr. Root and hundreds of thousands of other 
anglers. 

You can use the Shannon for all kinds of fishing— 
casting or trolling in deep or shallow water or in the 
weeds It’s a fish-getter any way you use it. Made 
with red, yellow, white, black, and natural frog color 
feather or bucktail fly. Price each, barbed or Barbless 


Hook style, 90c 
AA NEW 
tout SHANNON 


? WEEDMASTER 





\ 


Y 

Don’t fail to try this wonderful, new, effective Shannon bait 
for casting or trolling for bass, pike, pickerel or any game fish. 
Tail strip, equal to pork rind, already attached. Dressed in red, 
white, yellow or black feather fly, or new less-wind-catching 
hzir fly in same colors. Price each 90c. | 

If your dealer cannot supply you send direct. Handsome new 
cxtalog of Jamison lures and Barbless Hooks mailed free on 


t. 
eT THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
739 S. California Ave., Dept. 47, Chicago, Ill. 


JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 





TRADI - ae 


SHANNON ITWiN SPINNERS 





LIVE HELGRAMITE 


FOR BLACK BASS 
Shipped direct to your fishing grounds. 
Price $4.50 per hundred. Send money 
order or check with crder. 


GEO. O. STRONG 
P. O. Box 123 Willimantic, Conn. 


High-Grade Split Bamboo 
FISHING RODS 


Write for special booklet T. E. describing 
Thomas Special and Dirigo Rods 
Made at the Rod Shop of 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Manufacturers of the Fishing Rod of Quality 

















> | 


| used the same lure with fine results. 
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While 
the above fly and method were strictly new 
on the Beaverkill, they had been used for 
quite a time previously on the Mohawk 
River near Rome, N. Y. 

Once again our scene of endeavor was 
on this stream. It was May with the 
water a trifle high but clear. Fine flakes 
of snow were falling steadily as I laid out 
a Whirling Dun dry fly, tied to a No. 10 
hook, with marked success. Wet flies had 
proved a complete failure when they should 
have been more effective than floaters. 

Why those trout should have shown 
such a preference for dry flies is more than 
I can tell. There were no hatches appear- 
ing on the water’s surface. No signs of 
breaking fish and still every third or fourth 
cast meant a rise and hooked trout. 

Catching trout on dry flies during a 
snowstorm does seem most unusual, though 
I have since found out that others have 
performed the same feat. If the species 
were natives instead of brown trout it 
would not appear so inexplicable, for the 
former rise well in much cooler water than 
do the browns. They are essentially a 
cold-water fish. 


AINBOW trout do take the dry fly ex- 
ceedingly well upon occasion, though 
the sunken artificial sometimes fished deep 
and retrieved slowly or worked fast, just 
under the water’s surface, generally ac- 
counts for a heavier creel. When one en- 
counters a sticky, humid June day, causing 
the perspiration to exude with the least 
effort, nearly any species of trout may rise 
well to floaters, for it is an ideal dry fly 
condition. 
The average wet fly angler who pur- 
chases a couple of dozen dry flies, gives 
them a resultless one hour’s trial, and then 


| changes to a sunken tie-up, is in no posi- 


tion to pass judgment on their merits. This 
also holds true of the dry fly enthusiast’s 
similar test of the wet artificials. They 
must become fairly expert in their use, em- 
ploy them frequently and for sufficiently 
long periods to prove their worth. 

The writer has fished with wet flies for 
over thirty years and with floaters for ten 
or twelve. This has in no way lessened 
my respect for the killing qualities of the 
former nor does this respect cause me to 
lightly regard the fish-taking abilities of 
the dry. 

My thoughts carry me far backward to 
a steaming hot August day when I was 
endeavoring to raise a few fish on the 


| Esopus Creek in Ulster County, N. Y. Big 
| browns could occasionally be seen lazing 


alongside or partly under some of the 


| boulders with which the stream abounds. 





| My floating flies did not receive a nudge, 


even though they were cast over spots 
where fish were known to be. It was so 
blamed hot they just wouldn’t feed. In 
fact, I felt the same when eschewing lunch 
that identical day. 

Deciding that the only method to cool 
off heated limbs was to wade deep, I 
worked upstream over a part of the pool 
I had recently covered with my fly. At 
last my hobnailed shoe came in contact 
with a fully submerged rock, almost caus- 
ing a nasty tumble. Lo and behold! A 
monster brown trout, at least 28 inches 
long, slowly made his way from under that 
selfsame boulder, leisurely swimming some 
30 feet upstream, when he again anchored 
himself by another one with just his tail 
exposed to view. 

I knew the fish required a complete rest, 
necessitating a wide detour to an adjoin- 
ing pool. Here I intended to give a wet 
Cahill and Black Gnat, tied to No. 14 
hooks, a novel test. Laying out a full 
45-foot line, I then permitted the two flies 
to sink until they practically touched bot- 


tom, when the slack, brought downstream 
by a slow-moving current, was gently taken 
up with a minimum amount of fuss. As 
this tfe-up passed a sizable boulder there 
came a slight twitch to the rod tip and 
a slow lift firmly hooked a 15-inch trout. 


HEN we come to think the occur- 

rence over, it is not surprising to 
know that I creeled several keepers with 
the wet midge flies dragging bottom. Ex- 
treme heat had reduced hatches to a mini- 
mum, raised water temperatures very high 
indeed, leaving the trout almost. but not 
quite as languid as a darky in the cotton 
fields with the thermometer registering 95 
in the shade. Thus some six dozen beau- 
tifully tied floating flies were ineffectual 
during a low, clear-water period, and wet 
patterns, usually considered most killing in 
the early season with high-colored and low- 
temperatured stream conditions, saved the 
day. 

The foregoing examples are not at all 
hypothetical to fit in with my contention 
that the wise trouter should study stream 
life most assiduously, train his eye to see 
what’s going on under as well as on the 
surface of the water, acquaint himself with 
what times of the day, which vary with 





Using the dry fly 


the month, different hatches of flies occur, 
and then know every live and dead stretch 
in the water he fishes. 

Let him purchase a goodly assortment 
of both wet and dry flies, and practice 
faithfully until equally skilled with each. 
He will then be equipped with a practical 
knowledge of the times it is advisable to 
use either variety and surely broaden his 
viewpoint, drawing a wholesome respect to 
the type that he has in the past regarded 
but lightly. 

If a chap really cares not a whit, as 
many aver, whether or not he catches a fish 
all day, let him stick wholly to the wet 
or the dry fly. On the other hand, should 
one desire to creel a few trout, permit me 
to remark that there is absolutely no line 
of distinction between the sportsmanship in 
the use of either variety. He will unques- 
tionably become more trout-wise through 
his impartial use of both. 


Stikine Geese 


(Continued from page 27) 


fell upon the bank with a dull thud. I re- 
trieved it and found my mallard! 

Few geese were seen and none came 
near the blind until about dusk, when two 
birds, evidently a mated pair, alighted on 
the bar a hundred yards or so away. It 
was growing dark rapidly, in fact the birds 
could hardly be seen over the sights, but 
the rifle worked well and one bird stayed, 


while the other disappeared into the 


















shadows. I was pretty well satisfied for 
it takes more luck than skill to get geese 
in southeastern Alaska. Four birds in two 
days does not sound like exciting sport, but 
an outing on the Stikine would have been 
worth while without any geese. 

I decided for another day among the 
honkers, and didn’t care whether any were 
killed or not. Heading up the river, where 
great ice cakes choked the channel, I poked 
around for a few hours. There were quite 
a few muskrats using a small pond, and 
black bear tracks led across the flats 
toward the mainland. I was sitting in the 
sun, watching a kingfisher, when two large 
shadows cut across the ground, and look- 
ing up, I found two geese swerving away. 
One dropped, and the other climbed higher 
as I shot, only to sail to the ground 300 
yards away. I hurried after it, and when 
within 100 yards it raised and flew a short 
distance, and fell dead. Upon examination, 
it was found that one BB shot had pierced 
its heart. 


FTER lunch I worked the flats, crawl- 
vl ing a few miles on hands and knees 
without doing more than disturbing the 





feeding birds, and then took my _ ac- 
customed — stand. Mallards were _par- 
ticularly plentiful, and occasional shots 
were secured: a pigeon hawk chased 
sandsnipers up and down the shore, | 
until finally he came too close, and 
a few moments later a band of twenty 


or more geese headed my way. They came 
on, all spread out with tongues wagging, 
flying slowly so they looked like a flock 
of barns. I knew I was going to count, 
made sure my magazine was filled, and 
then squatted behind the roots of the tree, 
looking straight up, to take them as they 
appeared in view. They never appeared. 
I glanced cautiously to one side and saw 
them settling 300 yards away. There was 
a small ridge with several drift trees be- 
tween us, so with the two guns, I tried 
stalking them, finally worming my way 
within good rifle range. I fired at two 
birds standing together; and all twenty 
or more were going strong when I saw 
them last. 

It seemed a rather bad ending for an 
enjoyable trip, but I headed back towards 
the house and boat, pretty well loaded with 
ducks, even though*the geese had passed me 
by. 

Parrot dug out some mighty fine straw- 
berry preserves, and we ate roast duck 
a la Stikine. Then we pulled the hook, and 
backed the little boat around for our water 
trek to Wrangell. I was just coiling the 
rope when Parrot said, “Look comin’,” 
and handed me my gun at the same time. 
A lone goose came flying low over the 
grass-grown delta, looking black against 
the low-hung evening sun. Although both of 
us crouched in plain sight, he came on 
within 25 yards before he noticed us. He 
was an easy victim. Since then I have 
often wondered if the geese were really 
wary, and I was a good or lucky hunter; 


if they were fools, as the last appeared | 


to be, and all I shot were those tired of 
this vale of tears. 


The Poor Fish 


(Continued from page 24) 


“How long did it take you to find that 
ut?” he sneered back at me. We pro- 
ceeded to fish. 

Chere is an art, if our type of fishing that 
morning be art, in catching Badger Lake 
fish, They are as no other trout in my 
experience. They do not hit the hook 
with the customary flurry and vicious snap. 
They are more like rock cod in their lei- 
surely appraisement of the bait. They 


come up, give it a bunt, slip away, then 
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Every Ashaway Line is Guar- 
anteed satisfactory to you or 
back 


your money 








Ashaway Extra Strength 
Bait Casting and Trolling 


Line. Hard-braided best 
Japan silk, soft water- 
proofed. 

List prices, 50-yd. spool: 
Size I $1.00, H_ $1.35, 
G $1.50, F $1.75, E $2.00, 
D $2.50, C $2.95. 


fish! Get 


fail you. 





lines. Yet 
Ashaway Crandall's 
American Finish Fly Line 
Finest obtainable © silk, 
soft finished under high 
vacuum. America’s first 
and best line of its type 
Both level and tapered. 


write to us. 


all you demand. 





AY 
Ashaway Extra Strength 


TRIKE a real run of luck—your Ashaway 
Extra Strength Bait Casting Line is good for 


Depend on 


Work it bard—get your 
a “‘scale-buster” on—your line won’t 
It will bring Aim in, too. 


It is impossible to buy better casting and lasting 
than you get in the famous Ashaway high quality 


They are made 


all are moderately priced. 


for every kind of fishing, sold around the entire world 
Ask your dealer. 


If he does not supply you, please 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


Leading Line Makers Since 1824 


























| 7 Box 736 Ashaway, Rhode Island 
« __ — —_ = edi 
i Send for new took ‘‘More Fish Stories —FREE 


Wilson’s Well Known Fly Casting Reels 
at Bargain Prices—While They Last 


WILSON’S REGULAR $4 single action reel (80 yds. capacity) AT ONLY 


$1.65. 
nickel silver. 


Wilson’s 


Hard rubber plates, reverse metal bound. 
Adjustable tension oil cup. Adjustable sliding click. 


Frame and spool of satin 


Regu- 


lar $3 Fly Cast- 
ing Reel (60 yds. 


capacity) 
AT ONLY $1.25 


$1.25 Wilson’s Cast- 
ing Reel — Another 
Special Feature 6§c 


A 


action. 


“Gem” 
Nickel 


$1.25 
pillar 


reel, 
style. 


regular 
Raised 


side plates attached with screws, front plate 
adjustable 
with 
Capacity 40 
by 1 inch. Frame 2 inches 


depressed’ safety band, 
click, nickel plated 
black enamel thumb 
yards. Spool 1% 


thick. All these special features, 


has 
balance handle 


piece. 


Max Cook offers you the cream of 
at prices lower than you ever dreamed 


tackle 


single 
plated 


Wilson’s 
$2 Fly 
Casting 
Reel at 
8Sc 


Hard rubber plates, re- 
» metal bound. Fra 


sion ly i 
High Grade Winchester Trout Reel Sold Everywhere 
for $5.00—Special for this Sale $2.75 

A $5.00 reel made of special alloy. I 

combines a lightness and strength never 

before known in fishing reels. Every par 

is easily accessible. Taken apart and put 

together in 5 seconds. Frame and spool 

dull black finish, with German silver trim- 

mings. andle of Ivoryoid. Diameter of 
disk, 2% inches. Weight, 3% ounces. 


Wilson’s huge stock of fine fishing 


Send for our complete fishing tackle and gun cut price catalog, mailed free on request 


Max Cook, 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
Name... 
Address... 


Est. 1878. 


Send me your free cut price catalog. 








At Last the Fisherman’s Dream is Realized 


NEW, FULL A IR -FED 


FLOATING 


MINNOW BUCKET 


Keeps Minnows Alive and Frisky for Days in Hott- 
est Weather and when Carried over Rough Roads 
No Other Bucket Can Supply Air Automatically 
Air is essential tominnow’slife. The Air-Fed bucket 
automatically feedsthem. Constant bubbling supply 
of air. Works automatically. Just pump up once 
or twice a day. Itisidentical in construction as 
the 1928 Non-Floating Air-Fed Minnow Bucket with 
the two improvements of the ‘‘Full-Floating’’ Mine 
now container and the “permanent pump”, 

“Full 8 quart; 50 to 100 minnows”’ 


$4.25 


Running Beard Attach: 

ment Ext 

West of Rockies si 3 
da 














QUINCY ILL: 











At your Dealers 
or 
Only Live Minnows AreBait Order Direct 
F, d: — Ad, Post 
aid to your ad- 
Air-Fe “a 


AIR-FED MFG. & STAMPING CO., . . 7th St., Quiney, Il. 


Two GREATEST LURES 





FOR ALL GAME FISH 


old wise FISH know a thing or 





Remember—those big, 


two! So the ordinary run of lures don’t faze ‘em! It 
takes lures that are true-to-nature in size, shape, color 
and NATURAL SWIMMING MOVEMENT—to tempt 


And you can bet your last nickel that 
some big fish on your next trip if 
‘‘prize winners’’ along with you! 


“em to strike! 
you're going to lose 
you don't take these two 


WARNING: look out for inferior imitations! Get the 
Genuine Creek Chub Creations and you'll get ‘‘More 
Fish.’’ 


The Original Injured Minnow 





No. 1505 


Jeight, % oz. 4 
wolest. 6 Price, $1.00 


Length, 3% in. 


With slow short jerks this ‘‘Bass Getting’? wonder rep- 
resents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able 
to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in ‘‘Silver 
1518, and new luminous day and night 


Flash’”’ finish No. 
finish No. 1521! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 









No. 700 
Price, $1.00 





% oz. 
4% in. 





Weight, 
Length, 


The greatest of all 
Recognized everywhere as the 
game fish! Even the large 
tell it from a live minnow! 
nobody's business! Also made 
No. 718! 
Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to be sat- 
isfactory in every respect—or money back! At your 
anal r’s or direct! Our beautiful new colored catalogue 
sent FREE on request! If you get some good fish pictures 
—send ’emin! We'll make it worth your while—if we 
can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
127 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT. 


CREEK HUB BAITS QATCH MORE HSH 


salt water or fresh! 
most deadly killer of a!l 
old educated Fish can't 
And how it gets ’em is 
in ‘Silver Flash’’ finish 


lures—for 


| of 
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come back and repeat the performance. 
They may take the bait gently in their 
lips, carry it a dozen yards, then drop it. 


They may repeat that a number of times. 
Then there is that certain “feel,” that al- 
most unconscious premonition that the fish 
is going to take the bait; and if he does, 
there is no need of setting the hook. When 
he takes it after long deliberation, he takes 
it as if it were the last salmon egg in 
existence. 


N THE course of an hour I had several 

leisurely nibbles, that with any other fish 
but Badger Lake fish would have had me 
jerking. But I did not have what I termed 
a legitimate strike. 

Then Arnold’s pole bent. “Reel in! I 
got one!” he shouted. I reeled in and sat 
watching him. The fish ran out his line, 
circled back, then went down deep and 
proceeded to give Arnold a tussle. 

“The so-and-so wants my tackle,” 
Arnold grimly. 

“Aw, horse in that minnow and I’ll show 
you how to catch a real one!” I jeered. I 
entitled to that crack, for the darn 


said 


was 
fish just cost me fifty cents. 

We had no landing net with us, so 
Arnold wore the fish out completely be- 


fore bringing it up to the raft. He reached 
down and lifted it gently from the water. 
He killed it and I slipped it into the back 
I have learned that 


the hunting coat. 
it is easier to swim ashore with them in 
the coat than search the lake for the 
catch. 

I no sooner had my line back in the 
water than I felt something important 
coming on. I saw several small fish slip 
away from the spot where my egg had 


felt a confident tug, and saw 
my line slipping out. My nerves began 
to shiver with that telltale excitement, 
more noticeable when doing actual fishing 
—that is, fly fishing. The tugging slacked 
off. I let the line stay as it was. Soon 
the tugging recommenced. It stopped. The 
line played dead. 
“Blooey!” I exclaimed. 


landed. I 


“T had a real 


one down there and he left me in the 
lurch.” 
Zowie! The fish made a liar out of me. 


He started with a rush for the other end 
of the lake. What could I do? Witha 
No. 12 hook on the end of a leader that I 
could break in my fingers, and a fish that 
felt like a jack salmon, I wasn’t going to 
start any tugging. My line crossed Ar- 
nold’s 

“Take that cable out of the way!” I 
shouted. “I’ve got a fish on here. A 
fish!” 

‘And what do you think I have on here 

—a sparrow? 

His line sang out, crossed mine, then 
veered away. He had a sweet time. We 
tangled once as the fish did an adagio under 
water, but happily they freed themselves. 
I worked mine around to the other side 
of the raft, and prayed that Arnold would 
land his first and come to my aid. I was 
mightily scared I was going to lose that 
fish. He went away out and leaped sev- 
eral times and then went down and stayed 
there. 


WORKED mine into the raft, and I 

felt him getting feeble. It was delicate 
work, for I could feel the tension on that 
tiny leader. I snatched a glance at Arnold. 
He was getting every atom of thrill out of 
his fish. He was wearing a going-to-the- 
altar expression—a cross between happi- 
ness and fear. I don’t know what I looked 
like, but I felt plenty good. 

We gradually landed them. I “gilled” 
mine, and when I turned Arnold had his 
in his hand. They were almost mates. 
His was 16% inches and mine was 16 





inches. That tussle just cost me another 
half dollar. That also ended the big ones 
for us. 

We thought of our friend on the other 
raft. We held up the fish for his inspec- 
tion. 


“You got something!” he praised. 
“Oh, yes, a couple of little ones.” 


Just then he gave a terrific heave. He 
snagged a 7-incher in the back. He had 
some fun horsing that fish in sideways. He 


never got a large one. We saw his mess 
later in the day, and his method of fishing 
was the only reason that I could account 
for his small fish. He had a big hook and 
a strong jerk, and he snagged the little 
ones that played at the bait. 

I prayed for wind and got it. Bait 
fishing was good enough as a last resort, 
even though it had favored us. _ Riffles 
began to cover the lake. A cross breeze 
set in and sent the riffles within casting 
distance. I tied on a fly and went to work 
with a will. A great yellow and black bee 
floated by helpless on the water. Snap! 
He was gone. I had two similar ones in 
my fly box. I tied one on and gave one 
to Arnold. In a while I had four more 
nice fish with the big one in the back of 
my coat. Arnold had poorer luck with his, 
getting only one more. They were all of 
good size, from 11 to 13 inches. 

It was 8. “Let’s eat,” I said. “Let's 
not,” answered Arnold. “The riffles are 
going great now. Anyway, wait and see 
if we can’t raise another school.” 

“Come on! We have enough fish now.” 


E ATE. Hot cakes, bacon and eggs, 


and coffee. We had six hot cakes. 
Only six hot cakes between us. But they 
were hot cakes! Recipe: Fill an army 


mess tin to the brim with batter. Cook 
thoroughly, and if you can eat more than 
three of them, you’re a better man than | 
am, Izaak Walton! 

The hot cakes chained us to a lazy dis- 
cussion around the camp fire. We fed the 
chipmunks, washed the dishes, and argued 
without enthusiasm. Not hoping for any 
bigger fish than we had, I was lazily re- 
luctant to return to the lake. But Arnold 
was two fish behind and his competitive 
spirit was up. 

We went back to the head of the lake 
and found that our affable friend had 
moved into our spot. We paddled over 
to the middle of the lake at the mouth of 
a tiny stream. The lake was shiny clear 
again, so flies were out of the question. 
I dropped over my tiny hook with an 
egg, and watched the fish. They were ex- 
tremely indifferent. They would give the 
egg a bored look and move on. 

I simply gave in to my laziness and lay 
on my back with my hat over my eyes, 
and let the egg take care of itself. Arnold 
was working hard, but he had no better 
luck than I. We shared honors in the 
next hour with two apiece. Just as | 
would give it up for hopeless, I would get 
a strike. If I had had that hopeless fee'- 
ing more often I think I might have had 
a record catch. 

I did pull in for a while and sleep. Bvt 
the swish of Arnold’s line at last woke 
me up. I tossed the egg over again. I 
was half asleep when the line went out. 
I felt the pole and the strike was so gentle 
that I never budged. 

“Get up, you lazy bum!” Arnold shoutec. 
“I suppose you want him to come in and 
put himself in your pocket.” 

“Sure,” I assented drowsily. “Make an 
invention fish chute . . . fish play- 
fully runs up skids into the basket 

humiliated at his fix . . . commits 
suicide.” Arnold had a rich expression 0% 
disgust as I put my finger on the lever ot 
the automatic reel and let him go. 








He 


But that fish took himself seriously. 
surely had a_ give-me-liberty-or-give-me- 


death complex. The next thing I knew 
he had most of my line and was putting 
up a tremendous scrap. These cold-water 
devils can put up a vicious battle, and I 
was nearly five minutes getting that one 
up to the raft. He was all over the place, 
leaping and tugging I never saw so much 
energy compressed in one small fish. I was 
astounded when [ saw the size of it. 


HAT last 10-inch one, the game little 

devil, finished me for the day. “I’m go- 
ing in; I’ve got enough for me.” I don't 
mind big catches when the fish are hitting 

fly, and when I have the car to,carry 
them home. But I had visions of myself 
playing pickaback to those fish down the 
long trail to the car. No, thanks! 


I played with a chipmunk in camp. Ar- 
nold fished . . . and fished and 
fished. The affable gentleman came off the 
lake and left. I put him to shame with our 
fish. 

“You're not going to take those min- 
nows home, are you?” I asked him. 

“They don’t matter,” he said. “Mister, 


I been fishin’ !” 

I knew what he meant; he had, as Hem- 
ingway would say, “The afficion.” 

A ranger came in and left. Arnold still 
fished on a smooth lake. He cast a fly. 
Then a spinner. Then bait. Then the 
merry round again. It was after 3. The 
shadows were deepening at the crest of the 
hill. “Come on in, kid. Let’s go home,” 
I shouted through cupped hands. 

I did not act on his vitriolic suggestion. 
Instead, I packed up everything and p2- 
tiently waited. I had divine peace ex- 
cept for the curses coming from lakeward. 
The fish were splashing water on his boots, 
but they refused his many lures. It was 5 
when he came in, disgusted. 

The trip was over. All we had to do 
was hike to the car, drive to Portland, 
and go to bed. That was all, a mere 
nothing. A bagatelle. Just try it! One 
mile from the end of the trail as we were 
hiking out, Arnold groaned: “You'd have 
to pay me $100 a mile to make me hike 
into that place again.” 

“Me too, me too,” I groaned in answer. 
I had a nail in my shoe and every step 
was painful. I was carrying the trout, 
which now had grown to salmon weight. 

Somehow we got home. My wife had 
a dainty supper waiting for us, which we 
wolfed like starved men. In the midst 
of it we had callers. They were fishing 
friends. We proudly exhibited our fish 
and rang the dining room with praises of 
the lake. 

“How about taking us up next week?” 
they suggested. 

Arnold and I straightened up. 
we go? 

“Sure we'll go,” 


Would 


we chorused. 


In the Kaibab Paradise 


(Continued from page 33) 


lowing old trails, keeping far from the 
beaten road, trying to lose ourselves to all 
else but the beauty and mystery of the 
strange land, until we had at last reached 
the forest and had selected a spot in which 
to rest and speculate and forget our trou- 
bles of the hour. 

“You didn’t count that bunch over 
there,” said Bladen, between bites. 

“Yeah! I am no addin’ machine,” I 
told him, though I was counting for ail 


that was in me—counting as I had never 
counted before—you know what I mean. 

The sun was below the tree-tops now. 
It seemed this was a signal for a greater 
demonstration. 


Deer came from five di- 


rections. I counted the bucks, then the 
dces, at last trying to get a line on the 


dozens of spotted fawns. I quit trying 
to keep totals—simply ccunted in 10s and 
20s, making the lines of figures in adding 
formation for later leisure moments. The 
columns of figures began to lengthen. The 
sun sank lower and lower, at last to drop 
below that green-swarded horizon which 
marks the contour of the Kaibab Forest. 

We rested and smoked. The fire burned 
down to mere embers of russet hue. The 
air was divine—pine-scented, filled with a 
strange ozone unlike other areas we had 
visited. The great forest was soothing to 
our nerves after the hundreds of miles of 
rugged, unforgettable wilderness. Here 
were we, wanderers of the road and trail, 
camped where few men care to wander. 
And then more deer came! 

The twilight® was upon the forest now. 
Deep colors of blue and green painted the 
mountain-meadow with its wild life, and 
the deer played like happy children and 
we watched them. We didn’t say much 
now—we couldn’t overcome the mystic 
approach of the night, we were spellbound. 
And then we were startled. 

What we heard was the sharp yowl of 
a timber wolf, resonant in its vibrations, 
with a dangercus last note of bloodthirst. 





Our deer scattered. We could make out 
departing forms in all directions. Perhaps 
the cougar, too, was abroad for a kill. We 


were in the right country. We knew the 
history of,the Kaibab, for our fathers 
were pioneers in the West—cattlemen and 
horse fanciers and ranchers—and in boy- 
hood we had listened to the tales of ad- 
venture about the camp fire at roundup 
time; and we knew the possibilities of the 
night. But silence came and we went to 
bed to sleep and dream of the morrow. 

Well, the sun was up and the morning 
was glorious. Bladen made the discovery 
of a murdered deer 84 yards from our 
camp. The discovery cast a tinge of sad- 
ness over the otherwise happy morning. 
It was the work of a cougar, so he 
guessed—a fiendish work to say the least 
—and though we loathed it deep in our 
hearts, we were powerless to do aught 
but meditate its meaning. 


¢(}-* breakfast was served piping hot— 
wonderful taste has food in the wilds. 
We washed the dishes, still silent over 
what the day might bring. We knew it 
would have its thrills—knew we were on 
the last frontier and we were far from the 
tourist highway leading to Bright Angel 
Point, thus assured we would meet no 
strangers or be molested in thought or 
word; free to enjoy the forest to our 
heart’s content—no man could wish for 
more. 

“You overlooked something last night, 
didn’t you?” Bladen asked me as we made 
sandwiches for lunch. 

“T don’t know as I did,” I said. 

“Well, you didn’t total up them figures!” 

“Oh, yeah! I'll attend to that right now.” 

Of course I don’t claim to be fast with 
figures, and Bladen fussed a good bit 
while I went over the rows of 10s and 20s 
and 50s. I couldn’t believe I’d ever put 
down so many columns, but they were 
there for proof. When the final total was 
set down and I began to realize what it 
would mean in dollars and cents, I was 
completely dumfounded, yet thrilled be- 
yond words to know that I had seen with 
my own eyes and not another, 1,478 deer 
in less than two hours on a 3-mile square 
mountain meadow. 

Well, stranger, some day you may visit 
Zion, Bryce, Cedar Breaks, and then, go 
on down to the Kaibab Forest and the 
north rim. If you do and you happen 
to read this article, check me up and see 
if you think I have told the truth. 
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Mr. Chas. 


M. Belnap and 13-lb. 
Trout taken on Junior 
Huskie Devle. 


Mr. Charles M. Belnap of 
Battle Creek, Mich., writes:- 


“T am enclosing Kodak print of 
a thirteen-pound Lake Trout I 
caught in August, 1928, in Canada. 

“This old baby was taken on your 
Junior Huskie Devle, as can be 
clearly seen in the picture, used 
with three hundred feet of braided 


Lake Mousidevle 
ak $1.00 











copper wire on a Stubby pole, over 
a reef at a depth of one hundred 
feet of water. 

“IT have just gotten your new 


‘Mousidevle’ lure and am eager ti 
try it out for Wall- -eyes and Sm: ul 
mouth Bass. If it’s as good as tly 
Junior Huskie I'll say it's 
lure. 


some 


Yours sincerely, 
Charles M. 


Let the Dardevles ” 
help make this a 
real fishing trip! 


HE Junior 

Devle and his big 
brother, the Huskie 
Devle, are the babies 
for Lake Trout, Salmon Trout 
and Muskies. Price $1.50 for 
the Huskie, $1.25 for Huskie 
Junior. 

The “Mousidevle’’ Mr. Bel 
nap refers to above is the 
latest of the Dardevle clan. A 
little brown mouse of a lure that 
combines two tried and proven 
luring principles. Mouse baits 
have always proved killers for 
Bass and other game fish. The 
eccentric shaped spoon of the 
unique Dardevlet pattern gives 
this mousy-looking bait a live- 
liness—a life-like, struggling 
motion—that is simply _irre- 
sistible! 

Send the coupon for complete 


Belnap 


Huskie 


catalog of Dardevle lures, Os- 

prey lines, Notangle spinners, 

Nostealum hooks and other 

specialties. 
Osprey Lines Guar- 
anteed Waterproof 

Suk 
Send for 
FREE BOOK, 


24 pages—a great 
fishing story. 


Lou J. Eppinger 


“Outfitters of 
Sportsmen’’ 
Dept. L. 

131-137 Cadillac 
Square 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Outboard News the World Over 


ARLY as it is yet for 1929 outboard- 
ing in most regions, interesting 
stories of outboard activities have 
been coming in not only from all corners 
of the United States but from foreign 
countries as well. As early as New Year’s 
Day, and as far north as Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., an outboard race was held. Ac- 
cording to reports this was the first time 
in fifty years that the St. Marys River 
was not frozen over on New Year’s Day, 
and the temperature was only three de- 
grees below zero. However, four of the 
prominent speed fans of the community 
got out and raced for two 5-mile heats. 
The mid-winter Soo championship went to 
C. V. Legg, who won both heats with his 
step hydroplane and Evinrude Speeditwin. 
Races have also been going on in much 
warmer places. Down in New Zealand 
outboard racing has become quite a sport. 
Recently John Burns of Auckland, New 
Zealand, driving an outboard hydroplane 
powered with an Evinrude Speeditwin, 
made a speed of 37.25 miles per hour, 
which would certainly rank the boat well 
in American competition. Again, in Bang- 
kok, Siam, a large crowd attended an out- 
board regatta and the interest was so great 
that the governor of Mekong, Siam, person- 
ally presented the winner with the trophy. 


BISCAYNE BAY REGATTA 
UTBOARDS took a great deal of the 
interest at the Miami Beach regatta, 

March 20 and 21, although the chief event 
was the unlimited boat race between Miss 
America VII and Miss England. The 
chief outboard event was the race for the 
Col. Green trophy, a perpetual trophy 
for unlimited outboards donated by Col. 
E. H. R. Green of Miami, valued at 
around $3,000. 
Both heats of 

by Malcolm Pope, 
well-known driver 
from Winter 
Haven, Fla., pilot- 
ing Looking Back 
Kid. His motor 
was a Johnson Sea 
Horse 32 and his 
boat a Century Cy- 
clone. In the first 
heat Pope was hav- 
ing a very close 
time of it with H. 
M. Fraser in his 
Bullet, when the 
latter overturned 
on the last lap. 
Julius Herbst in 
King Bee was sec- 
ond. In the second 
heat Pope did not 
have even as much 
competition. In the 
second heat of the 
Class E race Pope 
made his best 


this event were won 


By Willard Crandall 


speed, 32.6, which was good, considering 
the rough water. He again just finished 
ahead of Julius Herbst. 

Class B motors were also in prominence, 
and the Class B race was won by Miss 
Genevieve Atwood of Lakeland, Fla., driv- 
ing Orange Blossom with a Caille motor. 

World’s records fell at the time trials 


held on Indian Creek, March in con- 
nection with the Biscayne Bay Regatta. 
Gar Wood in Miss America VII ran the 


6 miles to an average of 93.123 miles per 


hour, the best speed ever recorded for a 
boat. His fastest mile was 94.12. But the 
outboards again shared some of the 


honors; Harrison Fraser, out to avenge his 
bad luck in the races, drove his Fraser’s 
Bullet up and back the mile course at a 
speed of 43.76—average for the six runs— 
another new record. His best lap was 
recorded as 44.66 miles per hour. 

Many of the new models of outboard 
motors were making their first appearance 
at the Biscayne Bay races and the speeds 
made were indicators of the high speeds 
we are to expect during the coming year 
from these new motors. 

1929 has seen several new outboard 
novelties introduced by Malcolm Pope of 
Florida. Having tried several novel hulls, 
such as Baby Grapefruit, in which he does 
a barrel roll, he decided to try something 
novel in the way of a course, and conse- 
quently has been trying out his hulls in 
Florida swimming pools. 


Splashes From Puget Sound 
By Alfred Renfro 


LD MAN PUGET must have had 
wonderful vision, considering that 


there were no motor boats in those days 
when he tackled his big job, for old-timers 





H. M. Fraser driving his “‘Fraser’s Bullet,’’ which set a new world’s record in time 


trials on Indian Creek of 43.76 miles an hour 


tell us that it was he who dug the great 
sound which lies in the northwestern cor- 
ner of the United States, and which bears 
his name. This great piece of work was 
done, no doubt, about the time that Paul 
3unyan was logging the Dakotas. 

Now, whether Old Man Puget actually 
dug the Sound, we will not say, but we 
will say that no piece of work credited to 
Paul and his blue ox can come anywhere 
near this marvelous job, and furthermore 
if the motor boat folks had engaged a 
high-priced expert to lay out a waterway 
for their especial use, he could not have 
done a better job. 

One yachtsman declares that it is pos- 
sible to cruise for a number of years on 
this great body of water without having 
to navigate the same channels twice. It 
is not running out of places to go, but 
rather finding the time, and living long 
enough to go all the places there are. The 
miles and miles of beautiful wooded shore 
line; the innumerable little bays, coves and 
inlets; sparkling streams tumbling down 
into the salt water; thousands of pic- 
turesque islands; breath-taking mountains, 
piercing the heavens; the mighty Pacific 
just at hand; the inland passage to Alaska; 
fresh-water lakes the size of seas, and all 
waters teeming with fish. 

“When the tide is out the table is set,” 
the old pioneers declared, for there are 
clams, geoducks, and oysters for the tak- 
ing as well as a most marvelous species of 
edible crab. All this, with no annoying 
insects and no poisonous snakes, when 
going ashore, gives the yachtsman a 
country which seems almost unbelievably 
perfect! 

A few years back it was the desire 
of everyone in this country to have a 
boat and cruise the lakes and Sound. 
Those who could, had homes along the 
shores and the 
wealthy people had 
clubs across on the 
islands. Then came 
the automobile and 
all took to the 
road, and the 
Sound was known 
only to those who 
loved i 

Now the tide 
has turned and the 
motorists are quit- 
ting the hot high- 
ways and again 
turning to the cool 
waters. The out- 
board motor and 
the small stock 
cruiser have helped, 
and are _ making 
it possible for even 
the man who can 
not afford a cheap 
flivver to have a 
means of getting 
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H. B. Flower and his Evin- 
rude Speeditwin, winner first 
place 1929 Albany to New 
mum ork Marathon, Class C. 
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VINRUDE motors have 
never written as glorious a 
story of reliability, speed, 

consistency and value as they did 

during those gruelling 133 miles from 


Albany to New York. 


Twenty-one of the 54 motors of five makes to 
finish within the time limit were Evinrudes — 
that’s reliability! 






















substantially greater horse power, was only 2.73 
miles per hour greater than Evinrude Speedi- 
twin, the standard model priced at only $230, 
The first fourteen places in Class C were won f. o. b. Milwaukee. That’s value! 


inrudes— : ! F : 
by Ev des— that’s consistency Four twin cylinder models, from canoe to 


The winning Class C Evinrude averaged 33.90 cruiser sizes. Write for Evinrude Year Book. 


miles per hour —a full 4.4 m. p. h. faster than 
’ ’ ! EVINRUDE DIVISION 
last  accwcins model. That's speed! Outboard Motors Corporation 


The fastest time, made with four cylinders and 420 27h STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


Evinrude Distributors . ‘ - ‘ Sales and Service: 


{ N 134 Ut : 124 Second Street, Portland, Ore. 
x 45 Miles Per 79 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wash. 


ur 6304 E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
64 King Street West, Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 













512 Second Avenue, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Street near Front, Norfolk, Va. 
115 E. 23rd Street, New York City, N. Y. 

259 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
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On Hood Canal, an arm of Puget Sound—a real paradise for outboarding 


out and enjoying this marvelous country. 

Space does not permit to tell of all the 
wonderful places to go cruising, but we 
will say briefly that if you go up Hood 
Canal or to the San Juan Islands, you will 
be more than satisfied and _ thrilled. 


News and Notes 
OUGHTY SKIPPERS are filing for 
the second annual “capital-to-capital” 

race from Olympia, Wash., to Juneau, 
Alaska, which will start June 15. Al- 
though the thousand-mile run is up the in- 
side passage and through comparatively 
protected waters, the cruise is a splendid 
test for seamanship. Tides and currents 
must be closely calculated and the rips 
bring out the seaworthiness of the boats. 
The races have attracted much attention 
to northwestern waters and Oregon and 
California yachtsmen have expressed their 
interest in the unique event. Last year 
only Washington crafts were entered but 
southern vessels are expected to be on the 
line when the race starts this summer. The 
handicaps will be applied at the start of 
the race and the first boat to cross the 
finishing line at Juneau will be the winner 
and receive the silver loving cup awarded 
by Governor Parks of Alaska. 


HE PLEASURE MARINE, a new 

organization, is making it easy for the 
public to take to the water. All types 
of pleasure boats are on display in their 
handsome saloon uptown in Seattle where 
they can be looked over without the 
trouble of searching out the various boat 
yards along the waterfront. Over 5,000 
persons, it is estimated, visited the exhibit 
on opening day and a steady stream has 
been coming ever since. 


OUTBOARD ENTHUSIASTS met in 
Tacoma, April 12, to organize the Pacific 
Northwest Outboard Association. A com- 
modore was elected to be the head of the 
six or more clubs represented. The long- 
distance outboard motor race was discussed. 
The course will be from Seattle to Olympia 
and return, some 130 miles, the longest 
outboard race yet staged on the Sound. 


THE QUEEN CITY Yacht Club had 
its first cruise, April 28. A big clambake 
topped off the finish at Point Bolin. 


S. V. B. MILLER, pioneer Seattle boat- 


engine dealer, has moved from his old lo- 
cation where he has been for seventeen 
years, to fine new quarters on corner of 


Columbia St. and Railroad Ave. Mr. 
Miller operates the longest established 


boat-engine house in Seattle and is the rep- 
resentative for the Elto Outboard Motor. 
In recognition of his splendid record, the 
Elto Company has added Eastern Wash- 
ington and Northern Idaho to his territory. 


He also handles Cummins, Diesels and 
Doman engines, as well as boats. His 
uniquely designed boats for outboard 


motors have scored successfully. 


“TAKE THE STICK, SKIPPER,” 
said John Winslow, well-known marine 
architect of Puget Sound who was sail- 
ing Ellis Provine’s sloop during opening 
day race on Lake Washington, April 7, 
and he pitched forward on the deck—dead 
from heart failure. 


UT OF THE DEEP blue sky into 
the hands of Washington yachtsmen 
came the beautiful Alaska race trophy on 
the 24th of April, when the great 
amphibian plane from Juneau glided down 








on Lake Union at Seattle. Governor Parks 
of Alaska had intrusted the handsome sil- 
ver cup to Verne’ Gorst, veteran air pilot 
and old-time dog-team driver of the 
northern trails, to be delivered to the 
Olympia Yacht Club. Romance up-to-date ? 
We'll say it is! 

The cup is 2 feet high and a beauty, and 
will be one of the outstanding yachting 
trophies of the Pacific coast. The “capi- 
tal-to-capital” race from Olympia, Wash., 
to Juneau, Alaska, is attracting a great 
deal of attention and promises to becom: 


a classic. In addition to Puget Sound 
crafts, entries have been received from 
Oregon and California as well as British 


Columbia, while Juneau will be represented 
by Cash Cole in his Jazz. 

The course is nearly a thousand miles 
and is said to be the longest yacht race 
ever run. It is through some of the most 
picturesque waters in the world. The race 
will start from Olympia on June 15, and the 
slow boats are expected to arrive at 
Juneau at noon on June 21. The start- 
ing handicap should bring all the racers 
in together and the first one to cross 
the line will be the winner. Sixteen 
hours will be allowed for lay-offs dur- 
ing the run. Many other prizes are offered 
besides the cup, ranging from 10 gallons 
of gas and a club pennant to a yellow pile 
of Alaska gold. 


HE OPENING OUTBOARD race 
of the season was held on Lake Wash- 
ington, Sunday, May 12, when the North- 
west Outboard Motor Association staged 


their first regatta. Most of the Puget 
Sound clubs were represented. 
THIRTY-NINE BOATS, flying the 


colors of the Queen City Yacht Club, and 
carrying 227 boating fans, opened the 
club’s season, Sunday, April 28, when the 
fleet set sail for Agate Pass. Besides 
the big clambake at Point Bolin, dinghy 
races, rope-heaving and other contests 
were run off. The next big cruise was on 
Memorial Day. 


THE PACIFIC International Yachting 
Association regatta will be held at 
Cowichan Bay, July 1 to 4. Power boats 
will be able to enter these races after com- 
peting in the Thousand-Mile Alaska race 
of June 15 to 21. 


POWER BOATS of the Seattle Yacht 
Club took part in the Memorial Day cruise 
to Victoria, B. C., May 30 to June 2. The 
auxiliaries staged a power and sail race 
during the cruise. 





Malcolm Pope, winner of the Colonel Gre2n Trophy Race 
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Rides 0 N@W ‘CHIEF 


‘Tast ~ Powerful 
Quiet ~Endurt 


No “Chief” of any Tribe was ever more entitled 
to leadership than this great ‘‘Chief”’ of the Outboards. 


First, there is the quality of Surpassing Speed, as proven 
by the fact that 10 out of 12 Official American Class B 
Records for 1928 are held by the Lockwood Chief. 


Second, there is unparalleled power and endurance, as 
ven by the successful completion of the longest, fastest, 
dest open sea voyage ever attempted and completed— 

1600 miles from Miami to New York in 26 days. 


Third, there is a quietness of operation which has gained for 
this Motor the name of the ‘“‘Moccasin-footed Brave of the 
waters.” 


Lockwood’s new tapered exhaust chamber reduces the usual 
sharp exhaust noises and discharges all obnoxious gas fumes 
under water. 


Visible Gas Supply— Extended Oiling System 


These are two of the new refining features offered in the Lockwood 
“Silent Chief’’ for 1929. 

A transparent Bakelite gasoline gauge is placed in visible, but well- 
protected position. 

The Automatic Lubrication System is now extended to include the 
crank pin bearings, as well as the main bearings. 

In addition to these features, the new Lockwoods provide Convenient 
Finger-Tip Control, Exceptionally Easy Starting, and a Superior Driving 
Comfort which only a personal demonstration can fully reveal. 


LOCKWOOD 


“SILENT CHIEF” 


A nag, Sn the new Lockwood Catalog of Outboard Motors is waiting 
for you. Your name and address penciled on the coupon, or a request by 
letter or postcard will bring it to you promptly. Send today. 


LOCKWOOD DIVISION 
Outboard Motors Corporation, 97S. Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
eQUTLLIN, Ltd., 1955 Georgia St. West, Vancouver, B. C. 
FRED I. MITCHELL, 1203 Notre Dame St., East, Montreal, Que. 
SYCO SUPPLY CO., 230 Bay St., Toronto, tario 
MARSHALL-WELLS CO., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Convenient 
Purchase Terms 


are now offered by 
most Lockwood 
Dealers to those 
who wish to pay 
for a Lockwood 
Motor out of in- 
come instead of 
capital. 


Built by Lockwood 


The ‘*‘Ace’’ — a 50 Ib. Out- 
board, developing about 7 H. P., 
and holder of every 1928 Official 
American Speed Record for Mo- 
tors of its class. 

The‘‘Racing Chief’’—a Mo- 
tor thatis all that the name im- 





plies, equipped with two carbu- 
(retors and fresh oil lubrication. 


(Two Other Great M eters) 
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Only Lockwood 


Motors are equipped 
with the Lockwood 
Pilot —“The Unseen 
Hand that takes hold 
of the Motor when 
you let go.” 











Each Kermath boat 
engine is designed | 


to economically 
produce the utmost 
power and_ speed 
out of every gallon 
of gasoline and oil. 


lor work boats, 
launches, auxiliary 
equipment, speed | 
boats and cruisers, 


you ll find Kermaths 
practical and highly 
efficient power 
plants. 


If you are interested 
in boat engines send 
for the newest Ker- | 
math catalog. It 
contains a wealth of 
information, — illus- 
trated and complete, 
presenting the entire 
Kermath line. Write 
for your copy today 


3 to 200H. P. $135 to $2300 
Kermath 
Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W. 





Toronto, Ontario 





OA KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 














Weighs only 50 Ibs., packed 
in two or more parcels for 
yt in car or as bag- 
gage. afe, speedy, almost 
impossible to capsize. With- 
stands buffeting of roughest 
water. Capt. Romer crossed 
the Atlantic in one of our 
boats. Use paddles, sail or 
motor. Convenient or 
camping, hunting, fishing, 
week-end trips. Moderate 
in price. Representatives 
everywhere. 


Write for Catalog ‘‘B’’ an 
price list 


Hofinger Folding Boat Co. 
Station B Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEATTLE f 
fine salt water anchorage for the innu- 
merable small crafts which call at the city. 


OLYMPIA HARBOR will be alive 
with water sport activities by the middle 
of June. Following the start of the 
“capital-to-capital” race of June 15, the 
Olympia Yacht Club will put on an out- 
board regatta, Sunday, June 16. The 
Northwest Outboard Motor Association 
sanctions the contest and records will be 
official. Entries are expected from all the 
northwestern clubs and some fast records 
should be hung up. 


A. O. M. A. Service to 


Continue 
HE clubs that have been affiliated with 
the American Outboard Motor Asso- 


ciation will not lose the services and bene- 
fits that were rendered to them by this 
organization before it went out of exist- 
ence, as these clubs will be merged with 
the new National Outboard Association, 
news of the formation of which was car- 
ried in the February and May issues of 
Ourtpoor Lire. This new association, which 


is located at 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, in the old offices of the A. O. M. A. 
will issue new charters to the A. O. M. A. 


clubs, which will include them as charter 
members of the National Outboard Asso- 
ciation, giving them the nominal member- 
ship due rate given to charter members 
of $1 a year. 


Albany to Manhattan Race 


HE wind-vane on the Delaware 

Hudson Building in Albany, N. Y., 
a miniature of Hendrick Hudson’s good 
ship Half-Moon. Early one morning in 
late April this vane stood very still. It 
was a fine calm morning, but the Hudson 
River at Albany was not calm. 

By the pier of the Albany Yacht Club, 
the river’s grey-green surface had been 
transformed into dirty, bubbly whipped 
cream. A fleet of 133 little launches, each 
with an outboard motor attached, was mill- 
ing about, racing its engines, darting hither 


and yon like a swarm of noisy water 
| beetles. 
Finally Com. William B. Eldridge ap- 


peared on the balcony of the Yacht Club 
Building. The boats lined up under the 
railroad bridge. The Commodore fired a 
pistol. With a shrill spattering sound 
the boats streaked down the Hudson. As 
each passed the balcony its “time was 
marked, because the Hudson is not broad 
enough for 133 little boats to start at the 
same time. Having fired his pistol, Com- 
modore Eldridge motored to an airplane, 
flew to New York, waited for the winner. 

From Albany to Manhattan the Hudson 
River measures 132% miles. Railroad 
trains cover the distance in three hours. By 
air it takes ninety minutes. The winner of 
last week’s outboard motorboat race took 
three hours, thirty-six minutes, forty sec- 
onds. When the yellow boat with its 
Johnson D motor reached 152d St., Com- 
modore Eldridge fired another pistol and 
black-mustached Jacob Dunnell of Boston 
had broken a record for the Albany-New 
York course. His average speed was 37.4 
miles per hour. 

Honors in the race went to the John- 
son D motors which won first, sec- 
ond, sixth, seventh and eighth places. Third 
place went to an Elto E; fourth and fifth 

| to Evinrude C’s.—Time. 


is working out plans for a 








“She Outboard 
Service Station 


(All ey, sent to this department will be 
answered by Willard Crandall, and those of 
feet interest to our readers will be pub- 
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Losing the Motor Overboard 
Editor:—What methods are best for recovering 
an outboard motor which has been lost over 
board in deep water? What method do you advise 
to prevent such a loss again?—L. M. K., Maine. 


Answer:—Practically every lake which is used 
much by outboard motorists holds the secret of 
a lost motor. Faulty construction of the tran 
som in homemade boats, splitting of the transom 
when the motor propeller hits underwater obstrux 
tions with the shock of the sudden tilt up of the 
motor, and insufficient tightening of the belt 
clamps of the motor to the transom are the most 
frequent causes of loosening so that the motor 
goes into the water. Ofttimes the sinking of the 
boat, taking the motor down with it, needs only 
the recovery of the boat to assure recovery of thie 
motor too. Fix as near as possible the location 
of the lost motor and then go after help. In very 
deep water your efforts will likely be futile. 
In moderately deep water an expert diver may 
be able to attach a hook which may be pulled 
to the surface with a strong rope. The best 
method is to use grappling hooks scraped along 
the bottom, such as is done when life guards en 
deavor to recover drowned persons, 

There has been recently brought to our 
tention the unique scheme of Prof A. M. Skellett 
of the University of Florida, who seeks buried 
treasure by radio. Charles R. Enlow lost a Johr- 
son motor in Orange Lake, 18 miles south of 
Gainesville. Prof. Skellett, who is an electrical 
engineer for radio station WRUF, devised a 
scientific method for recovering the lost outboard 
He utilized radio waves and contrived an electrical 
apparatus somewhat similar to an amateur radio 
sending set. The apparatus was lowered into the 
lake over the approximate location of the motor 
and the electric current was turned on. A mete 
was also lowered to record the strength of the 
current. As soon as the hunters neared the sub 
merged motor, the meter reading dropped off, due 
to the fact that the motor absorbed more of the 
electric current than did the sandy bottom. The 
motor was recovered, cleaned and dried, and was 
soon running again, none the worse for the bath 
Another unusual method I have seen pursued ir 
the search of a motor lost overboard is that of 
looking for it with an airplane, the theory being 
that the shine of the gas tank would be seen bet 
ter at a distance above the water. 

As a preventive measure, tie one end of a 
50-foot rope to one of the boat thwarts and the 
other end to a kapoc seat cushion which is not 
fastened to the boat. If the boat goes under, the 
cushion will float as a buoy to locate the position 
of the motor. It is excellent policy to fasten 
the motor to the boat with a chain around the 
motor bracket that is fastened at the other end 
to the transom brace. As motors when they jump 
off the boat will nearly always do so with a 
sideways motion, a lag screw on the transom 
into which the motor fits will usually prevent 
its loss.—Editor, 


Removing Canoe Paint 
Editor:-—Can you give me a good method 
materials needed for removing old paint from a 
canoe and tell me how would be best to repaint 
it?—R. P., Missouri. 


and 


Answer:—It is impractica: to try to remove oll 
paint from the canvas shell of a canoe. You 
cannot burn it off and the usual paint removers 
would attack the canvas and destroy it. What 
you can do is to sandpaper down to a smooth 
surface and remove all scales and loose paint 
particles; then apply a filler. We prefer an 
outer coating of liquid marine glue applied evenly 
and allowed to dry. Sandpaper this down to a 
smooth finish and paint with the color mixed in 
a good spar varnish or a good coat of colo: 
mixture and then two coats of spar varnish. The 
glue will harden and can be smoothed and you 
thus fill up all pores due to cracks opening up 
the weave in the canvas. Each coat of paint or 
varnish must be sandpapered or gone over with 
steel wool before the next coat is put on. Red 
lead in oil makes a good ground coat or filler but 
we prefer the marine glue, then the paint.— 
Editor. 















Boating Kinks 


A Back Rest for the Canoe 


ERE is a back rest for use on a canoe 
or other boat, which will roll up into 
a very compact bundle. It is very easily 
made with a few lattice strips cut to the 
desired length and two strips of stout rub- 
ber tubing, such as an old inner tube, with 
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slits cut as shown in the drawing. Brass- 
headed tacks are used to keep the strips 
from slipping lengthwise. The slits should 
be cut so that it will be necessary to 
stretch the rubber when the sticks are put 
in—H. F. Tweedie, Mich. 


Running Board Carrier for the 
Outboard Motor 


HE advantage of this carrier, which is 

bolted to the running board close to 
the front fender, is that it raises the bulky 
head of the motor above the curving fender 
which allows it to be slipped forward 
enough to permit the front door of the 
car to be opened. A reinforced upright 
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Stories 


by Zane Grey 
All Liberally Illustrated 


TALES OF FISHES 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does among 
These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 
in many waters and caught fish 
of rare and almost unheard-of species. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 
ventures thru Arizona and the mountains of 
Western America which has been the scene 
of so many of his novels. His lonely trails 
led him into the burning silence of Death Val- 
ley, across the Great American Desert, and 
into places where few white men had ever 
been before. $5 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 


Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
in these new 
tales of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and 
the Florida Everglade swamps, and of danger- 
ous exploration up the _  hitherto-unknown 
jungle rivers of Mexico. With many illustra- 
tions from the author’s photographs. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most excit- 
ing adventures of his life, a voyage of romance 
and glamour affording the most thrilling deep 
sea fishing to be found in all the seven seas. 
A book for every fisherman, for every lover of 
the sea, and for all who like adventure. $7.50 
postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 


The same qualities characterize this volume 


in which Zane Grey describes his adventures 
in new waters. He has written about New 
Zealand and the surrounding waters with the 
same vividness and charm that have made his 
books on fishing among the most fascinating 
of our day. $5 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Make The “Most 
of Vacation Days 


AYS of outdoor sport and recreation 

are all too few. Fishing, boating, 
motoring—or just “‘resting-up’’ around 
camp—to be enjoyed to the fullest, 
depend on sound, restful sleep. 


AIRO MATTRESS 





solves the sleeping problem for thou- 
sands of experienced campers every 
season. It makes vacation days more 
enjoyable. It assures refreshing sleep— 


and safety in the boat or canoe. 


Made of highest grade, virgin rubber, 


AIRO products are fully guaranteed in every way. 
They are constructed on an entirely new air-chamber 
principle—a double layer of tufted air cells with a 
pocket of air under every dimple. This means 
super-buoyancy at extremely low air pressure and 
maximum sleeping comfort. 
For Less Than $10 

You can buy a comfortable, well-made air mattress. 
You can be assured of a dry, warm, comfortable 
camp bed on every trip. No cemented seams but 
vulcanized like an auto tire at every point of contact. 
K & W products include cushions for boats, porch 
swings, auto, sick room and office use. Mail the 


coupon for FREE catalog. 


The K & W Rubber Company 
Dept. 151 Delaware, Ohio 


The K & W Rubber Co., Dept. 151, 
Please send FREE catalog. 


| On aE OE Ua a SCORE ROE See Oe 
Address aon 


Delaware, Ohio. 
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The Kidney Boat for You! 


You can depend on every Kidney Boat as being 
the best that money can buy Skilled workmen, 
equipped with knowledge gained by over 45 years 
of fine boat-making experience, produce Kidney 
Boats from select seasoned lumber. Model illus- 
trated can do 27 M. P. H. and more, with out- 
board motor. Boats built to individual order. 


| es KIDNEY & ao, Inc. 
Dept. B West DePere, Wis. 
Chicago: Von Lengerke & Antoi 


. 33 S. Wab Ave. 
New York: Bruno Beckhard, Flushing, 





SPEEDY! 










Send 6c in stamps 
for catalog show- 
ing complete 
line of Kidney 
: hand-built 
boats. 
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board as shown is attached to a triangle- 
shaped brace. The motor is clamped on 
and held in place securely by the strap. 
The one I have used for three years has 


made five trips to Minnesota and the motor | 
has never been damaged and, if placed on | 


the left side of the car, is always in view 
of the driver. If the motor is placed on 
a flat board which is attached to the sup- 
port shown and then covered with a can- 
vas cloth it will stay in place and dust 
will not get to it. The cover is fastened 
by snap fasteners such as are used on auto 
curtains.—George I. Beasing, Mo. 


Homemade Air Cushion for the Boat 
OLD piece of canvas and three old 


N 
AS inner tubes can be converted into a 


serviceable air cushion with little effort 
in the following manner. Cut the bottom 
and top pieces slightly larger than the de- 
sired size of the cushion. The size and 
shape will depend on the size tubes you | 
have available and the shape of cushion | 
you want. Using three 29x4.4 tubes 1 | 
made one 36 inches long by 20 inches wide 
and 3% inches thick. Next cut a narrow 


a 












Long Istand. 





SAFE! 








FOLDING PUNCTURE- PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


ernments. 
World’s Fairs. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non- 
sinkable, stronger than wood, used by U. S. and Foreign Gov- 


Awarded first Prize at Chicago and St. Louis 


We fit for outboard motors. Catalogue. 


690 Harrison St., meme Mich 








get 
Ideal for fishing, hunting, 
Endless pleasure on a vacation. 
Has duplex air compartments, can’t sink or capsize. 


camping, 


Selected by Commander Byrd for his Antarctic Expe- 
m dition because of its 


durability and 
armies, 
aeanent the world, 
Not a novelty 
real 


clusive 


PNEUMATIC BOAT CORP. 
(Dept. B-7) 122 Branford PI., Newark, N.J_ 





THE BOOK OF THE PIKE) 


By O. W. Smith 
On sale now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company Denver, Colo. 








Inflated for use anywhere in a few minutes. 
touring. 
Safe for children. 


prace 
tical utility. Used by 
navies and 
prominent aviators 


but a 


boat proven 
ndability AF ez- 
‘eatures of design! 


R in sizes at various 
ite for complete 
illbstrated escriptive foider. 





ACME 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning beard. Transpert enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won’t 
snag, tear or leak. Thousands have 
seen 10 to 20 years’ hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. In 
government use here and abroad. 
Boat builders since 1890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature and 
New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT Co. 
75 Holt St. Miamisburg, 









Ohio 





In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 


specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North, 
$2.50 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


DENVER, COLO. 


















They Last 
But Come in First 


Your Penn Yan Outboard Boat has the 
speed that wins races, the comfort that 
brings real joy and relaxation, and the 
strength that outlasts three ordinary boats. 
The superior design, the special composite 
construction, developments of large scale 
production, and 20 years of experience, make 
Penn Yan Boats the best in performance, 
and your best investment. Fast luxurious 
family runabouts, dependable boats for fish- 
ing and sport; extreme speed models; auto 
canoes; sailing and motor dinghies; and row 


boats. 
WATER THRILLS, our 48-page cata- 


log, illustrates in color and fully de- 
scribes, the popular new Penn 
Yan Models—send for your [R 
copy today. 


eS 
PENN YAN BOAT Co." 


12 WATER STREET 
PENN YAN, NEW YORK 

















True Marine Motors 
Designed and Built to 
Do a Marine Motor’s Job 


1-4-6-8 
CYLINDERS 
61010 H.P. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Send for Catalogues 











NOT CONNECTED 
WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING 
THE NAME UNIVERSAL’? 


MARINE MOTORS 
en ennnmed 
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Build a Summer Home| 
These Proven Plans Will Help You! 

Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 


tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio~a mine of 
helpful ideas. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


1824 CURTIS ST., DENVER, COLO. 


Folding 


Camp Stove 


Burns wood—easily carried 
any place in special carton— 
used either inside or outside 



















tent. 

Write for descriptive folder 
or order from this ad. Price 
. Shipping weight 20 


The Plymouth 
Stove Works 


Newark Ohio 


Free Trial! 
Eight Mile Range 


High Grade French 


BINOCULARS. 








Ten Days’ 










s 75 Prepaid 
Only 8 or C. O. D. 
Each instrument contains six | 
carefully ground Clear White 


Crystal High Power Achromatic 
Lenses, giving, excellent defini- 
tion and a wide field of vision. 
Central focusing and pupillary 
adjustment for different width of 
eyes, A splendid instrument, guaranteed perfect, sturdily 
built japanned body and will last a lifetime, Case and 
Shoulder Straps included. Ideal for Hunting, Motoring, 
Nature Study, Sports, ete. This instrument embodies all 
the features of an expensive set and is worth much more 
than we ask for it. Money refunded if you are dissatis- 
fied at end of ten days’ trial. Honesty and square dealing 
our policy for 10 years. Order today. Only $8.75 C.0O.D. 


BENNER & CO. D-14 Trenton, N. J. | 
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strip the thickness of the cushion (with a 
little added for seams). Sew in the two 
partitions shown in the drawing, using the 
simple seam depicted at “A” (Fig. 2). 
These partitions need not be sewed to the 
edges of the cushion. Next fold the edge 
of the top under, fold the edge of the 
narrow strip and sew together as in “B” 
(Fig. 2). Do the same for the bottom, 
except that you leave one end open so 
the tubes can be inserted. Cut holes for 











LPARTITIONS 














saan 





Feg.3 


the valves, insert the tubes, and then sew 
the end up or lace it up and your cushion 
is complete. The tubes may be taken out 
and patched when necessary. You will 
find that after you adjust the air pressure 
to the desired amount of resiliency, you will 
have a cushion that will prevent the devel- 
opment of callosities which usually come 
from a boat seat—H. I’. Tweedie, Mich. 


Practical Pointers on Outboard 
Motoring 
(Continued from page 25) 
down until the brackets engaged. Then 
the door was closed, bringing the motor to 
its correct position, and the wing nuts on 
the motor bracket and angle iron were 
tightened. This simple construction was 





so successtul that many of summer 
neighbors adopted it. 

I alsc found the trapdoor construction 
handy when fishing. I use the “kicker” to 
take me to the fishing grounds, but I pre- 
fer to use the oars when trolling. When 
the motor is tilted up in the usual way, 
the tossing waves tend to jar it back into 
the water. In any case, it obstructs the 
view astern where I am watching for a 
strike. But, with the trapdoor fitting, the 
motor lies flat and low and gives a clearer 
vision astern. Also it lessens the annoy- 
ance of tangling the line. 


my 


NOTHER source of annoyance was 
located and remedied in a simple man- 
ner. As everyone knows, an outboard motor 
is so constructed that it can swing upward 
and safely pass over an underwater ob- 
struction. Friction washers and an adjusting 
nut control the freedom of the swinging. 
If the nuts are drawn up too tightly they 
will defeat their own purpose and make 
the motor too rigid. So they must be ad- 
justed to permit the motor to swing with 
reasonable ease. Under this condition, it 
the motor is run “lickety-split” in reverse 
the propeller will swing up the motor and 
churn at the surface. Then, if the direc- 
tion of revolution is suddenly changed, 
the propeller will swing the motor back 
against the stop pin in the bracket with a 
crash. Something may be damaged—most 
likely the bracket will crack. 

My wife (I hope she doesn’t read this. 
Oh, boy!) persisted in “monkeying with 
the spark.” The motor would reverse; the 
propeller churn the surface. Then, in a 
panic, she would change the direction 
again. Whang! The motor would swing 
back with a wallop. I will not tell you 
what happened—twice. It won’t happen 
again. I would be saying: ‘Good morn- 
ing, Judge,” if I eliminated the cause. But 
I did prevent resultant damage. 

I took a 4-inch strip of old rubber, 
rolled it up tightly and placed it inside 
a 4-inch piece of old tire casing and 


poe 
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NAILED TO STERN-BOARD 
“WITH COPPER NAILS 
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COPPER TUBE SOLDERED 
To CAN HERE 


PET cock... 
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~. STOVE AIR PUMP 
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nailea this improvised bumper to the back 
of the stern board at the keel line. See 
Plate II. This bumper took up all the 
banging. In fact, the motor drove against 
it constantly. The use of the stop pin in 
the bracket was discontinued altogether. 
Since fitting the bumper, friend wife has 
learned to manipulate the spark correctly. 
But I still use the bumper as an added 
safeguard. 

Because of the compactness of an out- 
board motor assembly, the fuel tank, of 
necessity, must be of limited capacity. On 
long trips it needs occasional replenishing. 
To fill the fuel tank with a funnel and 
can is a messy job, particularly in rough 
water. Gasoline may be spilt in the bot- 
tom of the boat, thereby defeating one of 
the salient advantages of an outboard 
motor—no fire hazard. 

To overcome this risk and to make re- 
filling easier, I fitted up a 5-gallon oil can 
as shown in Plate III. A tire valve stem 
—with “insides”—was fitted to the screw 
cap of the can. Two valve stem nuts, 
with gasket material between, locked it 
firmly in place. In the diagonally oppo- 
site corner, a piece of 5/16-inch copper 
tubing was inserted nearly to the bottom 





of the can. It is better—but not abso- 
lutely necessary—to fit a pet cock or shut- 
off cock to the end of the copper tube. A 


length of rubber tubing leads from the | 


cock to the filler opening in the fuel tank. 
A few strokes of a bicycle or camp stove 
air pump quickly fills the tank. This is a 
neat, clean way and the fire hazard is elim- 
inated. The use of the cock serves to 
make the reserve tank air-tight when not 
in use. 

Here’s another handy kink. Did you 
ever lose or damage one of the rubber 
hoods that protect the spark plug termi- 
nals? And have spray continuously wet 
the porcelain and “ground” the juice? And 
find that common tape was ineffective as 
insulation for high-tension current? Then 
try this next time: Soak a short piece 
of rubber tubing in gasoline. It soon will 
swell up to three times its normal size. 
Then slip it over the insulation of the wire 
and the porcelain of the plug. When it 
dries on it will fit snugly and will conform 
to the shape of the connection. 


After you have applied all the foregoing 


equipment, attachments and kinks, all you 
need to complete the job is a self-starter. 
And that is on the way. 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. 









Rowboats 
$59.00 





and up— 

The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 

Canoes 
$50.00 
and up— 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. __. _ 





















r-oney-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <——— 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 

















218 Ann St. Write to 158 Hive 
PESHTIGO ( a CORTLA 
WISCONSIN Either Place NEW YORK 


with invisible Ze:no 


There’s nothing like sooth- 
ing, cooling, invisible Zemo 
for relieving itching skin, mosquito and insect 
bites. This antiseptic liquid kills germs, pre- 
vents local infection, and soothes bruises, 
cuts, stings and scalds, prickly heat and poi- 
son ivy. Take Zemo with you wherever you 


go. All Druggists. 35¢, 60¢ and $1.00. 





ee 


IRRITATIONS 


FOR SKIN 





INDIANS developed the ideal craft for water travel— 
the canoe. And Old Town Canoes are patterned after 





real Indian models. As low as $67. Dealer or factory. 
Write today for free catalog. It shows and prices 
many light, water-tight models. Paddling, sailing and 
square-stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson models, dinghies 
and sturdy family boats. Also speedy craft for outboard 
motors—racing step planes and hydroplanes. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 1977 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


Get your Boating and Camping 
books from Outdoor Life Book 
Shop, Denver, Colo. 
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Tenting on the Old Trails 


HIEN the student ot mistory comes 
W fnait, to write the annals of the 

Far West, he will need to give much 
space to its famous old trails. The old 
Oregon Trail was the empire builder of 
the West and Northwest. Along its vast 
reaches of over 2,200 miles crept those 
white-winged argonauts, the prairie schoon- 
ers, that were to make the golden days of 


the West so significant in the story of 
mankind. The mighty race of adventurers 
who now battled forward over prairie, 
desert, and mountain were to become 


known soon as among the world’s greatest 
wayfarers. 

This remarkable old trail took its be- 
ginnings at Independence, Mo., on the 
south and at Kanesville (later to become 
Council Bluffs), and Omaha, farther north. 
These two branches of the trail are of al- 
most equal importance. 

This old ox trail came into active use 
in the early ’40s, and with the discovery 
of gold in ’49 in California there was al- 
most a continuous stream of the white 
wagons making their weary way to the 
sunset sea of our western border. 

For two successive summers we have, 
in our camping trips, explored again the 
deep ruts, sites of forgotten forts, river 
crossings, camping places, ruins of stage 
stations, long-neglected graves, and great 
natural landmarks of the old trail. It has 
been our good fortune, too, to find. many 
old-timers, bull-whackers, stage drivers, 
emigrants, soldiers, settlers, together with 
mountain and wilderness guides and scouts, 
who generally have given us the most de- 
tailed and accurate information and stories. 
We have driven mile upon mile and hour 
upon hour over the illimitable spaces trav- 
versed by this remarkable old highway. 

In 1845 it was 
estimated that 460 
wagons passed over 
the trail. In 1849 
probably 10,000 
made the journey 
into the West. By 
1852, 500 wagons 
passed Fort Kear- 
ney in a single day. 
When the cholera 
struck those on the 
trail in 1850, it 
was estimated that 
4,000 died of this 
disease in a single 
season and possibly 
another thousand 
from other causes. 


Ezra Meeker, the 
daddy of the trail 
(who has just 
crossed the last 
Great Divide) 
speaks of several 
scores of newly- 


made graves by the 


‘“‘Old Bediam’’ across parade ground. Here in 


A Story of the Old Oregon Trail 
By Joseph G. Masters 


i 
Chimney Rock as it appears today 





side of the trail. It may be remarked that 
of the possible one-tenth who lost their 
lives on the trail not more than a dozen 
graves remain marked today. Sometimes 
wagons moved four abreast and it was not 
an unusual sight to see two, three, four, 
r more trail marks moving parallel across 





adobe fort 


the early days there stood an old 


the prairie or desert. By 1865, 6,000 passed 
Fort Kearney in one month. One authority 
estimates that 2,000,000 men, women, and 
children passed in all over this mighty 
highway. 


HE perils, dangers and tragedies on 
the old trail can scarcely be imagined 
today. There were many stretches where 
Indians were always ready to swoop down 
upon a small and struggling caravan not 
able to defend itself, and more often than 
not such were wiped out entirely. The 
battle between the emigrant, freighter, or 
traveler on the one hand and the fighting 
red man on the other went on for decade 
after decade. Disease, starvation, ex- 
posure, storms, crossings, wild animals, all 
brought destruction and death to those 
who ventured into this unknown world. 
The Santa Fe and Oregon Trails sep- 
arated 41 miles southwest of Independence 
at or near the present town of Gardner, 
Kans. The Oregon Trail swung to the 
northwest and crossed the Kansas River 
at first in the west end of what is now 
Shawnee County, but later a crossing was 
effected on the present site of Topeka. Go- 
ing north travelers generally met the Kan- 
sas and Osage Indians, who were friendly 
to most caravans. Since the Indians were 
nearly always ready to trade food for 
cloth, tobacco, rifles, powder, balls, etc., a 
brisk exchange was often carried on for 
some little time. It is recorded that one 
party traded a large Newfoundland dog, 
which the Indians admired very much, for 
a good horse and set out upon their west- 
ward journey. In two days the dog had 
chewed his rawhide thongs to pieces and 
caught up with his former masters, only 
to be sent back to the Indians with an 
east-bound caravan 
after a few days. 
The trail crossed 
the Big Blue at 
Marysville and fol- 
lowed the Little 
Blue into Nebraska 
about 8 miles east 
of Fairbury. Here 
was the famous 
Rock Creek station 
where Wild Bill 
Hickok killed Mc- 
Candless. One mile 
southwest of this 
station one finds 
today the clear in- 
scription high on a 
rock on the south 
bank—“Col. John 
C. Fremont, Kit 
Carson, 1842.” 
Northwest of 
Fairbury (6 miles) 
is the famous 
Winslow grave of 
a °49-er with its 
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beautiful granite monument encasing the 

old sandstone marker erected by a brother 7 
before he had hurried on to the California | 
gold fields. Past Big Sandy, on over the 
table-land, the old trail kept a northwester- 
ly direction to Old Fort Kearney, the site 
of which has just been purchased privately 
and will be offered to the state of Ne- 
braska as a shrine and state park. 

From this point near the Platte this old 
trail kept the south side of the river and 
moved west past famous Plum Creek on to 
the forks of the Platte. Turning up South 
Platte, some of the travelers crossed at the 
ford—4 miles west of the present town of 
Brule, Nebr.—while others made their way 
on as far west as Fort Sedgwick, which 
was 6 miles southwest of the present 
Julesburg. The old trail made its second 
crossing here just downstream from Lodge 
Pole Creek. Following this stream to 
about the present site of Sidney, Nebr., it 


















































Court House Rock and Jail Rock 


struck across the prairies to Chimney Rock 
on the North Platte. The caravans from 
the lower crossing made their way across 
to Ash Hollow, and cut their tracks deep Pihebtion ee i ait Piste Courtesy Seo Line Relheas 
into Windlass Hill as they came down from one e, one of the border lakes in Minnesota 

its west bank. Today one finds the grave 





and original stone marker of Rebecca P 
Winters, a ’49-er, at the little cemetery at a AROUND the outpost stores on the fringe 
the entrance to a oe beg just of the wilds, in any part of the country—you ll find 
across the river from Lewellen, Nebr. 
Pe teny ty Rage ond that storekeepers who outfit men for every sort of 
expedition from atwo months’ canoe trip toa week-end of 
Tin Can Ovens fishing, carry a tremendous stock of Pillsbury’s Pancake 
By A. J. Sambrook Flour. It is a staple food with men who hunt and fish, 
HE essential feature of good crafts- because its sturdy, compact package is easy to handle 
manship is to adapt yourself to your d f inst ab be ‘s d ful sles, 
surroundings and to make _ substitutions and proo! against abuse, because it 1s a wonder ready 
where necessary. —_ en not oe mixed recipe that requires only a little water and stirring 
camp trips from his scheme of living on : 
account of the cost, for the simplest of to make the finest pancakes you ever tasted—the ideal 
units in a camp kit will suffice. One of out-door breakfast. 
my favorite stunts, which always interests 
onlookers with doubtful approval until they : ’ : eee 
see the finished product, is to bake in tin Pillsbury s Pancake Flour comes in two Varieties, wheat 
can ovens. You can make just as good and buckwheat. Whichever you prefer, you ll find that 
quick breads in these improvised bakers Pillsbury’s pancakes fill the bill! 


as in the most expensive hotel range. The 
secret is in providing the proper envelope 
of hot air around your breadstuffs and 
this is how I do it: 

Most any tin can will do but a No. 10 
or l-gallon size is best as it will make sev- 
eral styles of ovens. Begin by cutting out 
the top of a tin can and lay it to one side. 
Then cut around the can about 3 inches 
from the bottom. You can do a neater 
job of cutting if you will mark it before 
applying the snips or can opener. (See 
Fig. 1.) The pan is ready. 

The fire is all-important. Use some 
wood which will form good, hot coals. 
Hickory, beech, maple, ash, oak or birch 
are acceptable for the purpose. Remem- 
ber that split wood burns faster than 


round sticks and that these sticks should # 9 
be long, as fire burns upward. Fire needs 

air, so leave plenty of space between the 

sticks. Let the fire burn down to coals, 

then rake them to one side, for the heated | 

ground is what we will use for the bottom 


heating of the baker, while the coals are to ] 














be heaped on top of our improvised oven. | 


Make up some biscuit dough after the 
recipe given later in this article, sprinkle 
some dry flour on the flat piece of can top | 
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BROOKS’ 


For real pleasure on an out- 
ing combined with cleanli- 
ness and comfort use 


bo] 


I" 


used the world over by the 
discriminating campers. 





For those preferring the ‘‘Poleless 
<r of Tent we suggest the 


fj Iw WO-WAyY TENT rf) 
"WITH OR WITHOUT CENTER. = /| | 


Brooks Tents are Weather-proof, 
light in weight and compact to 
carry, quickly and easily erected. 











Illustrated literature and name 
of nearest dealer on application 


The Brooks Tent & Awning Co. 


1661 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 











The Gilkie Camp Trailer 


Owners say that the only new 
camping thrills that they have 
enjoyed in recent years was 
made possible by the use of the 
Gilkie Camp Trailer—its per- 
fect road performance, sleeping 
comfort, absolute protection 
from the elements and the ease 
of opening and closing has not 
only taken all inconveniences 

* out of camp life but the Gilkie 
has accomplished an economy 
that soon pays for the cost of 
this de luxe equipment. 


Write today for catalog, photo- 
graph and detailed information. 


E.P.Gilkison & Sons Co. 


1222 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, Ind. 











| built. 


| in Fig. 5. 
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to keep the biscuits from sticking, drop 
your biscuit dough on this tin and set it 
on the hot ground where your fire was 
Place the bottom of your can over 
the biscuits and cover the top of this baker 
with live, nonflaming coals (Fig. 4). Allow 
no flames to touch the oven for they will 
surely burn the bread. In about ten min- 
utes your biscuits should be ready to eat. 

The “oblong oven” is the one for corn 


| bread or biscuits and is larger than the 


round oven just described. Select a can 


| that has the cover only half cut off (Fig. 


2). Cut it in two, lengthwise, so that you 
will have half of a cylinder with the ends 
closed and this is to be used as shown 
Take the other half to make 
3), with upstanding 


sides to hold a running batter. Flatten this 


| piece of can out and trim it down to about 


7 inches by 8 inches, bend the edges up an 


| inch high and see that it fits under the half 


cylinder already made for the oven top. 


| Sprinkle the pan with dry flour for biscuits 


or grease for corn bread, put in your 
dough or batter and leave for ten minutes 
after you have covered the top with a layer 
of coals. 


POUND coffee tin of the low, flat 
style, about 3% inches high, makes 


| a very good oven without having to do 


any cutting on it at all. Simply invert 


Fig, 





lid, 
with dry flour, put in your dough, set the 


can, remove sprinkle the inside 
bottom of the can into this lid, set it on 
the heated ground and heap live coals on 
top. Time—ten minutes. 

In handling live coals you can improvise 
a shovel from a piece of waste tin which is 
left over from making the oven from the 
No. 10 tin. (This size tin is 7 inches 
high and 6% inches in diameter.) Take 
a piece 4 or rs inches wide, and flatten it 
out with your axe. Cut a forked stick 
with a 2-foot handle, bend the edges of 
your flat tin over the forks of the stick, 
and your shovel is ready for use (see Fig. 6). 

Biscuits made outdoors need not be such 
a hard job, and you are not on the way 
towards being a finished wood-craftsman 
unless you can cook from such elemental 
food supplies. Blindly follow the amounts 
given in recipes in cookbooks if you must, 
but in time you will need no measure—it 
will come to you instinctively. When you 
were a kid did you ever ask grandma or 
mother how she made her biscuits or cake? 
She never seemed to measure anything but 
just threw ‘the ingredients together, with 
wonderful results. Try this plan of im- 
provised measuring and see if it will not 
work well. 

For four biscuits, grab a big handful of 
flour from the sack and place it in a mixing 
pan; take of baking powder what you can 
hold with the ends of three fingers and 
thumb; take a pinch of salt, and of lard all 
that will hold to three fingers when you 
scrape them across the top and it should 
equal the size of half an egg. Mix these 





ingredients together well, dry, then add 
enough milk to make the mixture hang 
together. If you have no milk use water 
with a pinch of sugar added. Divide the 
dough into four parts with a stick or the 
fingers (never use a spoon to mix biscuit 


dough) and lay on the oven bottom. It is 
unnecessary to cut these biscuits round 
but the dough pulled apart is proper. The 


baking time is ten minutes. 

Corn bread can be made without the 
use of a measuring cup by putting a hand- 
ful of flour and another of w hite or yellow 
corn meal into the dough- -mixing pan. Add 
two pinches of salt and four of sugar or a 
few drops of molasses. Add two dips oi 
baking powder or what you can get with 
the ends of three fingers and thumb. Add 
lard or bacon grease about the equivalent 
of an egg. Melt the lard if convenient: 
if not rub it into the flour with the fingers, 
but mix it well. Stir in enough milk to 
make it sloppy, or a batter which will just 
pour, turn it into a well-greased pan and 
bake. It will be done in ten minutes if 
your pan is big enough so the batter will 
not be too thick. 


Trail Tips 
By Gilbert Irwin 


* YOU lose your fishing rod, or other 
good-sized article in deep lake or stream, 
locate the spot, and buoy it. Then attach 
a number of good-sized fishing hooks to a 
length of flexible wire at intervals of a 
foot or so. Fasten weights or sinkers to 
keep it to the bottom, then drag the waters 
in all directions and with patience you 
will likely bring up the lost article. On 
muddy or sandy bottoms you can use a 
heavy wire with the dragging end formed 
into a good-sized loop and this may lessen 
your dredging work. 


Biologists have discovered that tularemia, 
the new rabbit disease, is transmitted by 
mosquitoes and other buzzing and biting 
insects, just as was yellow fever, which 
has been eradicated. This means that tour- 
ists and campers, as well as hunters, are 
exposed to this dangerous malady and we 
suggest the utmost care to use well- 
screened tents against these disease-carry- 
ing pests. Reliable insect dope for spray- 
ing the tent and for applying to exposed 
parts of person should be handy for use in 
every camping outfit. While the danger of 
contracting this new disease in camping 
may be rare, indeed, good ‘sleeping means 
banishment of mosquitoes, for you know 
how even a single one of these pests makes 
a racket in a tent and keeps you awake all 
night. 


With the rapidly increasing motor travel 
to all parts of Canada, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment is simplifying entry from all ports 
on the border. Among the latest is a plan 
whereby any tourist can obtain from the 
Department of Natural Resources, Ottawa, 
Can., copies of tourist’s “Motor Vehicle 
Permit,” and tourist’s “Outfit Report.” 
These are in duplicate with carbon, are 
made out at home and handed to the cus- 
toms official at the border to save you 
time. You can secure these reports in- 
dividually, or through your local motor 
club, and save delay at the border. 


A complete covering for the car is neces- 
sary when you camp for some time, es- 
pecially in lowlands and near the seashore, 
for rains, mist and dew quickly ruin the 
car finish. You can make this useful cover 
from muslin and waterproof it by paraf- 
fin diluted with gasoline. It should have 
lugs to tie to wheels or fenders or peg 
down. Be careful in heating the paraffin, and 
add gasoline after paraffin slightly cools. 





















rail Hints 


Outdoor Life will send to the manufacturers 
of articles mentioned in this department, all 
inquiries which readers address to the mag- 
azine regarding these articles. This depart- 
ment is intended to familiarize our readers 
with outstanding new developments in wood- 
craft. 


A Compact Hand-Operated 
Flashlight 


HIS lamp generates its own electricity 

by means of an operating lever worked 
by the fingers while the body of the lamp 
is held in the palm of the hand. It does 
away with any uncertainty one might ex- 
perience with a battery-fed flashlight 
which is apt to give out just when needed 
most. The weight of this new electro- 
mechanical lamp is but 6 ounces; its length 
over all is 3 inches, width 2 inches and the 
bulb lens has a diameter of 34 inch. The 
outer casing or shell is a material similar 
to bakelite. Standard 3-volt bulbs are used 





in thts lamp and an ingenious design al- 
lows one to place the bulb in the socket 
even if it has an irregular or defective 


base. The generator has as a field a very 
powerful permanent small magnet which 
rotates inside a stationary armature, hav- 
ing windings located in slots and into 
which the current is generated. The work- 
ing parts weigh but 1 2/3 ounces and use 
small gears of fine pitch requiring only a 
small effort to operate. 

The straight operating rack meshes with 
the pinion provided with a simple ratchet 


mechanism, the operating lever being ex- 
tended after pressure by means of a 
spring. Then when the lamp is not uged 


this lever is locked by a small latch so 
that it does not protrude and thus can be 
conveniently carried in the pocket. One 
stroke of the lever is enough to produce 
maximum lighting intensity. It is always 
ready for use, gives a strong and brilliant 
light, is not affected through lack of use, 
cold, heat or dampness, it requires no bat- 
teries or refills and is a useful addition 
to the equipment of any outdoor man. 


A Combined Movie Camera and 
Projector 

HIS is a combination which costs no 

more than a movie camera or pro- 
jector alone has cost in the past—in fact 
it is the cheapest priced movie camera so 
far offered which does professional work. 
It uses Eastman or other 16 mm. size 
safety film and the original cost of the 
film includes the developing so that you 
do not have to invest in a special develop- 
ing outfit and learn its technique. It uses 
a special F 3.5 Graf lens and the case can 
be secured in any of three colors—green, 
brown or black. The camera operates by 
spring motor or hand crank and there are 
only three adjustments on the camera— 


the smallest diaphragm opening is used | 
for bright days, the medium for gray days | 
and the largest for dull days. The lens is 
fixed at universal focus which eliminates 
a lot of guesswork in gauging distance, 
and the lens openings simplify exposure. 

It is equipped with both “waist level” 
and “eye level” finders—you cannot mis- 
calculate. For projection you attach a 
lamphouse operating on 110 AC or DC 
using a 110-volt, 200-watt lamp, and use 
the film threading mechanism which was 
used in taking the picture with the camera. 
Both camera and projector fit into a case 
834 inches high, 1234 inches wide and 
8% inches deep. The hand crank projec- 
tor operation allows both faster and slow- 
er than normal pictures. The same lens 
that takes the picture projects it on the 
screen, insuring perfect reproduction 
through duplication. The movie camera 
is established as an adjunct to the sports- 
man’s complete outfit and here is the 
unique combination of camera and pro- 


jector, which at a very reasonable price | 
brings movies down to a place where 
anyone can own one. 





The Tepee Tent | 
San exactly after the tepee | 
of Indian make this tent can be utilized 
practically on any type of a camping trip. | 
It is the only tent which permits of an 
open camp fire within and for this use 
we advise a draft curtain to be installed | 
inside. This curtain is described in our | 
Department of Kinks and can be easily 
improvised at home. The tepee is made 
of specially constructed tent material 
treated with a high grade water-proofing 
and mildew-proofing process. It is ideal 
for winter or summer and will withstand 
storms better than any other type of tent. 
The russet color does not soil easily and 
harmonizes with the surroundings. If 
going into a wooded country you will find 
poles for pitching this tent. If not then 
a center pole should be carried. It can be 





inserted into a funnel-shaped cloth pocket 
held in place in the peak of the tent by 
strong tapes running down to the fabric. 
If used in winter when a fire is needed 
poles for operating the smoke flaps should 
be included. The tent here shown is made 
in three sizes; Base diameter 12 feet and 
center height 11 feet; base diameter 14 
feet and center height 12 feet: and base 
diameter 16 feet with center height of 13 
feet. You can order a dew cloth if you 
wish it but of course this is not wanted 
if you build a fire within. This is the 
healthiest type of tent you can live in and 
once you get the knack of it the tepee is 
quickly set up and taken down. 





‘‘Gasoline Versus Fins’’ 
NEXT ISSUE By Lorin Hall 


Questing for Pacific deep sea fish in 
an outboard-powered boat 
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A Friend in Need 


HUNGEY Sportsmen —with keen appetites, 


enjoy the delicious home cooked food and 
refreshing ice cold everages served fresh and ap- 
petizing rom _the convenient Hawkeye Basket 
Refrigerator. Insures better meals, with greater 
pleasure, at less expense. The insulated ice- 
chamber and dust-proof food compartment keeps 
the food fresh. Easy to pack, easy to carry. 


Keeps Game and Fish Ice Cold 


A necessity for fishing, hunting, camping, tour- 
ing, picnics, vacations and week-end trips, but 
convenient also for home use. Ask your dealer 
to show you the handsome new models, attrac- 
tively finished in beautiful colors, remarkably 
low priced from $6.50 to $10.00, according to size. 


Write Now for Illustrated Catalog 
which gives complete information, dimensions, 


prices, etc. Order from your dealer—or direct 
from factory. OurGuarantee insures satisfaction. 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
Quality Basket Makers for 40 Years 


320 Hawkeye Bldg. Burlington, lowa 
































4>Poinl Tent 


but Points. Poms: Bet a yas to yyy it femly. ori No _ 

rel. LT, - sae" OE, anywhere. Only 2 Poles, 
hey put, pper door, bobinet windows, 

ie gape float floor. Great for touring. You have 

never seen a tent like it. 

Ask for To-Nature Catalog of Everything 

pment. 

Close-To-Nature Co. 787 Front St. Colfax, lowa 














SLEEP IN YOUR CAR 


Fit any Coach or Sedan. Re- 
markably low introductory price 
in new Territory. 


The Hid-a-Wa Auto Bed 


Cumberland, Indiana 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE & 


“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Bewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 
take off ; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

tin place, and also acts as ankle support. Me 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 4 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. 
Dept.1S St. Paul, Minneso ~ 
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HOT MEALS 
ON THE TRAILY 








ar special 
folling 2 le 


Jolding stove Write 
ONLY IO6¢ | fo-day/ 


Hew good hot meals taste on hikes and trips, 

And it’s so easy to cook them with the little 
Sterno Stove. It heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Makes hot soup—crisp bacon—sizzling eggs—even 
cooks steaks, chops. Makes delicious toast, steam- 
ing coffee. Yet Sterno Stove folds flat (smaller than 
a pie-plate). Just right to slip in bag or knapsack. 








Use Sterno Stove at home too. Fine for camping. 
Has hundreds of uses. Heats solder for radio parts. 
Melts glue for making planes. You'll find many 
ways to use this handy, portable stove. 

Sterno Canned Heat supplies the fuel. Safe— 
burns solid. No sparks, smoke, cinders, Buy it at 
your local dealer, and see Sterno Cooking Utensils. 
Send 10c for special Sterno Stove. Dept.OL-7, Ster- 
no Corp. (Est. 1887),9 E. 37th St., New York City. 


MAIL NOW} 
Sterno Comp» Dept. OL- STERN O ] 
9 E. 37th S 
New Yor N. z=. 
Gentlemen: Tenclose 10¢ for Special 
Sterno Stove and new Cook Book 
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Licensed by U. S. Gov’t for use only as fuel 





LIKE A BOY.. 


xe 
= 


wake up re reshed 





A Hodgman Air Bed makes all the 
difference in the world in your camping 
trip. Inflate it in three minutes, place it 
anywhere (rough or damp ground, atop a 
cot, inside your car), sleep soundly, 
cushioned on air. Awake to the new day 
with the “pep” of a boy, ready for any- 
thing ... rollup your Air Bed into a com- 
pact bundle the size of a blanket roll . 
weighs as little as six pounds... cleans 
easily ... lasts YEARS. 

This is the Air Bed “hard- 


boiled’’ guides and forest rang- 

ers prefer .. . as little as $13. 

FREE—“How to Sleep Com- 

fortably Out-of-Doors,”’ full 
of helpful hints for the 
camper. Address : 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
je 27 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 




















CANNED HEAT | 














; coals, 


at lk kK 
Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


A Wooden Pincher From a [Forked 
Stick 

useful around the 

to pick up hot 

pans. Cut a 


ERE is an item 
camp fire or fireplace, 
hot dishes or grimy 
forked stick as shown in (A); cedar is 
best but any kind will do. It should have 
an even fork with the main part at least 


an inch in diameter after the bark is 
A 
B 
PIN f 
HOLE 


ee 


“SIDE VIEW. 





WOODEN PINCHERS, 
peeled off. Split the fork along the dotted 
lines (A). Lay the pieces in reverse ap- 
position (B) and whittle them down until 
they fit as shown in the side view; bore 
a hole with the knife blade and insert a 
pin to join the two sections and the im- 
plement is ready for use.—Theodore 
Faunce. 


Rear Bumper Luggage Carrier 


HE illustration shows the method of 
constructing a sturdy carrier for at- 
taching to the rear bumper of your car. 
The proportions must be suited to the kind 
of car and type of bumper with which it 
is to be used. It is just the place to carry 
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bulk luggage which seems to be always in 
the way. It is a great deal stronger than 
it appears to be and I have carried very 
heavy loads with it for thousands of miles 


and it has always stood the test and does 


not injure the car in the least. It is best 
suited for such bulky items as the tent 


and sleeping bags which must be lashed 


securely to prevent loss—Erving L. Tyler. 


A Compact Emergency Kit 
SMALL, useful, light-weight emer- 
gency kit is contained in one of the 

“Handy-grip” shaving stick cans which 


| I washed out and placed in it the follow- 
ing 


items: One new safety razor blade 





(wrapped and protected), a vial of potas- 
sium permanganate crystals, which forms 
the most practical snake-bite kit now used 
by the layman, a hook and line, a table- 
spoonful of salt with a little pepper ad- 
mixed and contained in a sealed envelope 
or tiny cloth bag, six matches, six 22- 
caliber rifle cartridges, a small bottle of 
iodine (a 50-drop perfume bottle is fine), 
a small piece of paper with my name and 
address for identification and a small com- 
pass. The latter is made by Marble. — 
Tilman Martin. 

(Iodine is now obtainable at most drug- 
stores in sealed vials called “Trench 
Tubes” which, in use, are broken at one 
end where there is a covering of cotton 
which is saturated and acts as a mop for 
the wound. Iodine is a well known anti- 
septic but we believe mercurochrome is 
replacing it as it does not cause so much 
pain on an open wound as does the alco- 
hol in the tincture of iodine. We suggest 
a tiny roll of adhesive plaster also which 
can be packed into the above handy con- 
tainer if you use some ingenuity.—Editor.) 


Cleaning Shotgun Barrels 
S I AM often unable to find a cleaning 
rod I use a length of 10-gauge wire 
and bend over in the middle, forming a 
loop in which I lay a small quantity of 
steel wool, hold this securely and twist 
the other end, making a spiral handle. If 
the loop is not too tightly twisted about 
the wool, the latter can be removed and 
fresh wool put in; or the wool can be re- 
moved during the cleaning process and 
oiled cloth placed therein for finishing the 
cleaning process.—Ray L. Jenkins, Spring- 
erville, Utah. 


Swordfishing in the South Seas 
(Continued from page 16) 


I give my word that he ran close to 700. 

The Fisherman passed us presently and 
sailed through a reef opening, while we, 
led off in the opposite direction, were mov- 
ing out to sea. Z. G. worked fast to re- 
cover line spun out by that leaping demon. 
Forty-one jumps he made. For the first 
two hours he stayed on or near the surface, 
but after that took to deep water and stub- 
bornly refused to show himself. 

The wind was up and the sea ran high. 
The boats rocked perilously. After close 
escape from being tossed overboard | 
abandoned my camera stand, took to my 
chair and braced myself as best I could. 
I was half seasick, but I wanted to stay by 
till the end. 

Z. G. was working desperately. Here 
was a fish that might save this unpromis- 
ing trip from being a total loss, here was 
one of the lesser monsters that he had seen 
in these mysterious waters, here was one 
of his proofs to the claim that he had dis- 
covered a third species of Marlin that 
grew to incredible size. I felt his anxiety, 
his terrible eagerness. 

At 3 o'clock, after a three-hour fight, 
the fish sounded 1,200 feet. Always that 
means the death of the fish, and an agon- 
izing finish for the angler, and in rough 
water the difficulties are multiplied. The 
fish hangs stationary, and every swell that 
lifts the boat takes line off the reel. At a 
time when arms and hands and back ache 
most mercilessly, the angler must use all 
three with renewed force to lift the beaten 
fish inch by inch. With the help of the 
sea this Marlin sank another 200 feet. 
Z. G. struggled to recover with each pull 
more than the sea could take out. At 4 
o'clock he had gained all but 150 feet, yet 












that 150 feet seemed fatefully like a mile. 
We were all hanging on hard to the 
eyrating boats, but scarcely aware of the 


effort, so intent were we on the painful 
and gradual intake of the line. Then came 
tragedy. We saw, but we wanted to dis- 
credit our sight. The line, overstrained, 
had parted. Z . G. with expressive silence 
wound in Py ‘few limp yards that were 
left. He took the loss of the fish more 
heroically than I had anticipated, perhaps 
because those were the early days of our 
southern visit and he was hopeful for fu- 
ture success, which, sad to relate, did not 
materialize. 


UR return was well-timed, for a terri- 

ble gale swept the islands for the next 
few days, and Ratatea was our safest anchor- 
age. Even at that, the Fisherman dragged 
her anchors and we were forced to put 
four cables over, three to shore and one 
to a sturdy buoy, and the launches had to 
seek shelter in a small cove down the 
island. 

After the stormy weather abated we de- 
voted a number of days to exploring the 
island, and photographing, and enjoying 
native ceremonies. Yet we did manage to 
break into the program with an afternoon 
of fishing. Discounting as an excuse the 
irresistible lure of perfect conditions, we 
agreed sanctimoniously that we must bring 
in a fish as a feast gift to the fire walkers 
who were to perform for us the following 
day. Wherefore we put out as fast as we 
could go. 

We were trolling a short distance off the 
reef, when I noticed a_ purple-brown 
shadow flash behind one of the teasers. 

“Sailfish!” I shouted. 

Thad had seen him, too, and was at the 
teasers in no time, while Sid stood by 
ready to slow down the engines. A mad 
race usually ensues when teasers are with- 
drawn to force the bait to the fish’s atten- 
tion; somehow the fish will not be dis- 
tracted from the shiny prize that is being 
yanked away from him but follows it close 
to the boat with a frenzy for capture 
which he seldom feels for a genuine bait. 
I think that often a fish is so outraged at 
being thwarted by the loss of a teaser that 
he refuses to look at anything else that is 
sent or comes his way. Not so with this 
one! Though he rushed the teaser he was 


ready for the bait. He snatched it greedily. | 


My line spun out as he slithered on top of 
the water working up power for a leap. 

“There’s another,” called Thad. 
I saw him following.” 

My fish was in the air, a slim black dart. 
He cut into the sea again. 

“Captain Mitchell’s right behind us,” I 
said, without taking my eyes from the line. 
“Pass the word to him. He'll get that 
other beggar.” 


HERE was a deal of shouting back and 

forth, and I heard the Captain’s boat 
speeding round. Then we did a little speed- 
ing on our own account. With movement 
that seemed all grace and no effort, my 
sailfish repeatedly reached skyward out of 
the water. He did not intend to stop. He 
fled death for the safety of a far horizon. 
When he flung the loosened hook off on 
one of his magnificent propulsions I did 
not begrudge him his freedom. Yet he was 
not too sure of escape. He made four 


leaps after I had started winding in the 


discarded line. 

By this time Captain Mitchell was fast to 
the second fish. Here was another grey- 
hound, swift and tireless. 

3ut did you get a look at the size of 
him!” ejaculated Sid, who had the advan- 
tage of a close view while I was working 
on my sky-flyer. 

“Big fellow, eh?” I returned. 

“I never saw his beat.” 


“Thought | 
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in a wonderful 


Dickey 


Ys 
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The Tent That 
Has No Center 
Pole! 


The Dickeybird-Kamper is built out 
here are tourists and campers who know the 
Thus, the Dickeybird-Kamper possesses 
patented devices create tent perfection. 
for demonstration to prove our points. 


of a broad 
keen 


every tent 


113-15-17 Ontario St. 





Straight into Outdoor Paradise 







experfence in 


NEW LOW PRICE 


Catalog and prices on request 


THE DICKEY MEFG. CO. 


tent this year! 


KAMPER 


TRADEMARK— 


**It won’t 
Blow Down!’’ 


camping and touring. The workmen 
jutdoor life under proper tent condit-on 

convenience and modern feature Dickey 
provides real economy. Ask your dealer 


joy of 
comfort, 


Toledo, Ohio 
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Prices —— 37% | 
New direct selling saves 37% on Stoll tents, beds, tables, stoves, 
chairs, etc. Quality and exclusive features have made Stoll” the | 
National leader over ten years. You now get direct factory prices. | 
Extra Special, high grade gasoline stove $2.95, full line house and | 
o—— awnin; fi ete. All at big savings. Write today for big 











| holds enough dry con- 





NEW BARNES BUILOING 


Great Demartantinis In| 
Denver and the West 


secure your training in a 
lied last 
year. Write for catalog ani! summer term informativn 


Barnes Commercial School 





For a western position, 
Den.er school. Twelve hundred positi »ns 


Denver, Colo. 


| Lancaster 


SPRENGERS 
PEA SOUP with 
BEAN SOUP Saco7 


Appetizing— Nourishing 
No Waste 


WO tasty camp 
dishes that you 
can prepare any- 
where in a few minutes. 
Nothing to add but 
water. Each package 





































centrate to make six 
gooi servings of de- 
licious soup. Marks 
on the package show 
you exactly how much 
to use for one, two or 
more servings. You 
can pack these in any 
kit; they will keep in- 
definitely. 
Ask your sports goods 
dealer for them. 
Mail the coupon below 
with 25c (coin or 
stamps); we'll send 
you postpaid two sam- 
ple packages—our Pea 
Soup Concentrate with 
Bacon and Bean Soup 
Concentrate with Ba- 
con. 

Hilt 


Sprenger Food Co., Inc- aT 
Dept. L f ] ANE 
Pa. 


cE 


SPRENGER FOOD CO., Inc., Dept. L, Lencaster, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c. Please send me 
postpaid one package of Pea Soup Concentrate 
with Bacon and one of Bean Soup Concentrate 
with Bacon. 

ame. 


PTE A Re eS 
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Folding Creel .. $9.00 


An indispensable boon to fishermen. 

ollapses compactly. 
shape naturally. No rods to adjust. 

ade of finest waterproof duck. 
Entire outside bound with leather. 
Lined with double-faced rubber 
sheeting. Absolutely sanitary. Will 
not mildew even if dam 
packed away. Venitlating 
sides and bottom prevent fish from 


Fishermen! 
Campers! 
Write for free cir- 
eular_ describing 
RED HEAD BRAND 
Outing Tents, Pack 
Sacks, Duffle Bags, 
Creels, Fishing 
Coats, Rod Cases 
and other canvas 
and leather equip- 
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sweating. Pocket in cover for eggs 


or worms. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON- 


Sold by leading sporting goods 
and hardware dealers. If your 


SOUTHARD CO. 


dealer can’t supply you,writeus. 925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





























Kapo Kamp Mattress rolls into 
small space. Sizes when opened 
up, 30 x 78, $8; 36 x 78, $9.70; 
48 x78, $14.50. Ask your dealer. 





Mighty, Mighty Comfortable! Kap 
Kamp Mattress, weighs only 5 Ibs. too! 


Moisture proof, vermin proof. Filled with Kapo 
Ceibasilk; light, comfortable as 


Send for free circular 


Kapo Products Co. 


We ship if dealer doesn’t stock. Dept. L, 76 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 
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(4 times more buoyantthancork) 
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Take a ZAGELMEYER AUTO 
CAMP TRAILER along and you’ll 
get more fun out of camping. Just 
hitch it on behind your car and your 
driving and sleeping quarters are 
ready wherever you choose to camp. 
Nothing to do but raise the top. No wor- 
ries about pitching tents in the rain. Car- 
ries all luggage. 
All the luxuries of home—electric 
kitchenette, ice box, table and 

Beds off the ground. Rainproof and 


mosquito proof. P 
SEND TODAY for circular on new Ke 
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Makes touring a pleasure. 
light, 
lockers. 






model just out and special pri 
for a limited time. ‘ owes 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
419 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 





Commodore Byrd’s 
Expedition Wires for 


“Send to me, care expe- 
dition Dunedin, NZ, 2 
tions 3 sleeping bags. 
Shipment Rush.” 


Scientifically Correct—Warm, Light 
Weight—Sanitary. Best for out- 
door sleeping. Tour and Camp. 
Mirakel 7X-6 0z. Vest Pocket, 
PrisM Binoculars ........cccccseeeeres 





Hensoldt New “‘Dialyt’’—6x30.... $58 
Send Zeiss Wide-Angle ‘‘Deltrentis’’ 
—8x30 
ss Fiala ‘Miniature’ 8x24; 10 
hope oz., no better glass made for 


EO MROTCY ccorccccescscccccssccccocceseeonces 
Sports Compass—Luminous ....$3.50 


A. FIALA, 25 WarrenSt.,N. Y.C. 
TRAILER ONLY $38.50 


Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring Draw 
Bar—Automobile construction 
throughout. 











We also sell all kinds of 
railer parts Write for circular today 
STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 











Fiala Sleeping Bags | 


sleeping suits 2 combina- | 


Nor had I, nor had the Captain, nor had 
anyone else in our outfit. 

Mitchell played him to the finish, then 
with the fish aboard, rode over to us smil- 
ing. 

“Best I ever got,” he said. 

“Looks like the natives’ll get their fish 
chowder after all,” said Thad. 

“Not till I measure and weigh him,” the 
Captain assured us. 

Later, aboard the Fisherman, with every- 
one from cabin boy to ship’s captain loox- 
ing on, we applied the scales and yard- 
stick. The length of the sailfish was 11 
feet, 8 inches, and he weighed 163 pouncs. 

That day, while we were fishing, the 
natives were making ready for the fire 
walkers’ ceremony, carting stones and a 
cord of firewood to some cleared land, and 
digging a 5-foot pit, 30 feet long and twice 
as wide as its depth. Before sunrise the 
next morning (the native is consistently 
an early riser) an enormous fire was 
started in the pit and fed till red coals 
burned under the flaming logs; then the 
stones were piled on and other logs were 
set ablaze on top of the stones. All morn- 
ing and mid-day the rocks were heated by 
the roaring pit of fire and the constant re- 
fueling of the blaze on top. 

The hour for the ceremony had been set 
for 2 o'clock. A crowd of natives came 
early to the sacred ground, and with them 
were children who had never before wit- 
nessed one of these primitive perform- 
ances, for seven years had passed since 
the last one was held. 


_S* from the crowd, but within sight, 
were the fire walkers themselves, a 
dozen young men and a dozen young women, 
and their leader, a man of priestly power, 
who was giving them final instructions. 

I was not at all impressed by their cos- 
tumes, because they betrayed the native's 















A few turns of the handle every 3 minutes 

makes it run continuously—not affected by 

heat, cold, or dampness; needs no adjusting; | 

guaranteed. The smallest electric light plant | 

in the world—8” long. Sent direct if your 

dealer cannot supply. Price $10 Postpaid. 
Circular on request—Dealers write for prices 


CAMPBELL MFG. CO. 
Long Branch N. J. 
(Used by Byrd Antarctic and Roosevelt Expeditions) 





ELIMINATE THAT | 
OUT-HOUSE 


with a modern sanitary Wol- 
verine Toilet, No sewers— 
Easy to install—Low cost and | 
low up-keep—Ideal for Cot- 
tages, Suburban Homes, re- 
sorts—Meets approval Health 
Boards—Thousands in use— 
Satisfied users everywhere. 
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Write for complete 
circular. 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
700 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 
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Only $39.00 
For This Highest 

Jv, Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body, same price. Light 
weight, easy running, just the thing for 
camping, touring. Absolute money-back 
guarantee. Write for catalog. 
BOWER MFG. CO., 60 Ade St., FOWLER, IND. 
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ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots; 

Shoes, Blankets, Tents} 
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pathetic struggle between old teachings 
and new. Fanciful skirts of long slender 
leaves that would have been charming over 
bright pareus lost all semblance of beauty 
over modern dresses (each native’s best) 
and long white trousers, and brought to 
mind a college boy’s burlesque of some 
time-honored custom. Several girls, un- 
willing to sacrifice the luscious warm color 
of their pareus, wore them draped over 
their shoulders like shawls, and several 
men, in attempt to recapture the spirit of 
the past, wound pareus over their trousers. 
Adjudging the trousers fair compromise, 
the men wore nothing above their waists 
except the chains of flowers without 
which no festive costume is complete. The 
girls wore necklets, too, and everyone had 
a floral crown. All were barefoot. 

The fire in the pit, and that on top of 
the rocks, burned as lustily as ever, and 
steam rose wherever raindrops from slight 
showers struck the hot stones. Presently 
several natives who had been hovering 
near the pit scattered the top fire till the 
bed of hot stones was free of logs and 
cinders. Meanwhile the fire walkers lined 
up, girls and boys in pairs, and the priest 
presented to each a sheath of long shiny 
leaves that reminded me of flax, and re- 
served one for himself. 

Carrying these wands high, like candles 
or torches, and led by the priest, they ad- 
vanced to the pit in solemn procession. 
There they halted. The priest beat the hot 
rocks with his sheath of leaves and mut- 
tered incantations that would insure safe 
travel for himself and his brave followers. 
Then, smiling and casual, he walked across 
the stones between which embers and 
tongues of flame showed. Close on his 
| heels came the other walkers, but more 
seriously and not so casual, more inclined 
to quicken their steps across the fire. This 
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they did many times, going sometimes 












sometimes crosswise over the 
pit, and halted between actions. to present 
their wands in different ways, far to the 
right or far to the left, or straight before 
them, higher or lower. 


lengthwise, 


HEIR many walkings achieved, the 
priest went through no end of prayer 
and invocation to make the rocks safe for 
any onlooker who had courage to follow 
him. 


who did jumped off the sides, but after a 





Not many ventured at first, and some | 


few of the volunteers rushed across safely | 
more people took heart to attempt it. How- | 
ever, these layman followers were shod. I | 


tested the stones, and I tried the walking, 
which resolved, as it had for the others, 
to a hop, skip and jump. No doubt of the 
scorching power of those stones or the 


great heat that curled up around you as | 


you hurried to escape them. 


I marvel that | 


the natives had not burned their feet un- | 


mercifully. 
the pit barefoot. The callosity of 
tive’s feet must be as heat-proof as leather, 
for remember, the tops of the stones were 
freshly hot when the ceremony started. 


A white man could not cross | 
a Nna- | 


To conclude the performance the fire | 


walkers threw other firewood on _ the 
stones, and the new logs ignited in an in- 
credibly short time. 

Legend has it that centuries ago the host 
at a cannibal feast was sorely tried be- 
cause the carcass of his victim would not 
cook. 
under the rocks that were used as a broiler 


Fire had been burning for hours | 


and never before had been known to fail | 


him. Strange to relate, 
roast had not even scorched. The banquet 
had to be called off. The chieftain pon- 
dered over this and took up the matter with 
the high priest. The clergy investigated. 
The rocks of the oven were lava. Se- 
cretly the clergy agreed that 


the anticipated | 


lava rock | 


could reach a heat so great that it lost its | 


power to burn. 
must not permit to escape them, so they 
advised the chieftain to forget the incident 
and not discuss it further. Whereupon the 
priests used this knowledge to prove their 
own powers, instituted the fire-walking 
ceremony, and convinced themselves that 
they could pray the rocks into temporary 
harmlessness. 

This story was passed on to me by a 
white man who had lived most of his life 
at Raiatea. I did not quite know what to 
think of him and his yarn, but finally I 
accepted it as I did the fire-walkers’ cere- 
mony, as an interesting bit of entertain- 
ment. 


HE fact remains that the natives took 

the performance seriously, were rever- 
ent and inspired by faith. I was interested 
to find that the long leaves carried by the 
walkers were unaffected by the heat of the 
rocks—which, by the way, were not all 
lava—and when laid across them did not 
shrivel like other leaves exposed that way, 
but retained their freshness and luster, and 
were not destroyed unless thrown in the 
flames. These leaves to the native were 
symbolic of the impotency of the fire. The 
heat of the great oven was not wasted. A 
feast was held in the evening, and sailfish 
and pork roasted on the stones. 

At tiie end of that week we took to fish- 
ing again. I drew two blank days. On 
the third day, late afternoon, my luck 
changed. We had about given up and were 
headed for the Fisherman when I saw two 
dark objects behind my bait, sailfish racing 
like mad to get my bonito. One snatched 
it, then quickly released it. The other took 
a try and behaved the same way. 

“What do you know about that?” I said 
to the boys. “That bonito is too big for 
them. It’s more than they can handle.” 
The first fish came at the bait again; 


Here was knowledge they | 
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LENTY of room for your outfit—that’s the 
Your camping equip- 

luggage, groceries, fishing kits, out- 

board motor, all will go in the Kari-Keen Luggage 


way to enjoy a trip! 
ment, 


Karrier. 


No loose bundles on the running board; no damage 
to the car; no cramping of the passengers. 
your luggage in a Kari-Keen there’s comfort 
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Swings open or closed. When open it has 
7% to 8% square feet in which to pack luggage. 
When closed it resembles a handsome auto-trunk 
carrying space. 
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400 pounds. Weather proof covers available for 

use when open. Used closed like 
A beauty! Built of steel, trimmed with a trunk 
chromium bands; finished in black or lacquer 

colors to match any model. For all cars since 1925. Sold inter- 


nationally. 


Ask your local car dealer to show you the Kari-Keen. 


KARI-KEEN MEG. CO., Inc. 


2123 East 7th St. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
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PATENTED 
VIVATEX treated fabric resists destructive >s 

permanently repels rain. No chalk, ochre or tempor- 
ary ‘“‘loading,’’ but real protection set in the fabric 
Keeps canvas light, clean, greaseless, pliable, strong, 
SAFE from weather. Choice of Green, Grey, Khaki, 
‘“‘natural’’ White tents; striped or plain awnings. Insist 
on Vivatex for dry, light, lasting tents and clean, long- 
lived awnings. Any dealer or maker. Write for de- 


scriptive folder. 
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Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With A Perfection Air Bed 


O COTS, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 

your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy— 
Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard 


always insures a comfort- 


stock sizes, at pre-war 


A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago are 
still in use. 


Send for circular 106 with illustrated, 
complete details. @ Dealers and 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
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Denver, 
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two times he took it in his mouth and re- 
jected it. 

Promptly Thad handed over another rod 
with a mullet for bait. One fish swam 
directly in the center of our wake, but the 
other had veered to the left of us. The 
persistent fish came straight for the new 
bait and smashed it off clean. Thad handed 
over another rod. The minute I put the 
line over our gluttonous friend came back 
and took the second mullet, hook and all. 
I yanked it into him hard. He tore off 
without a second’s delay, and soon was 
lashing the surface in short, frantic leaps. 


The other fish stayed with us, anxious 
for a free meal but unwilling to come 
close for it; so I played the sailfish on 


hand harder than I usually do, and gobbled 
up line much like a small boy’ eats his first 
piece of pie when there is a possible sec- 


ond in view. Before I brought my fish 
to gaff, the loiterer decided to leave us. 

Still I was happy to make one more 
catch before we left the Leewards. It 
was a beautifully proportioned fish. It 
measured 10 feet, 4 inches. 


WE MIGHT have prolonged our stay 
at Raiatea had we not arranged to 
take motion pictures of old Tahitian legends 
in pantomime which were to be presented 
soon in Papeete on a French holiday, also 
to refuel and take on water for a trip to 
the Tuamotus. Then, after our reluctant 
departure, a frightfully stormy passage to 
Tahiti developed a situation that forced us 
to change our program. The launches had 
greater difficulties on the return trip than 
they had on the way to Raiatea, and one 
of the boatmen refused to risk the 200- 
mile trip to the Tuamotus, two were will- 
ing but not eager, while good old Thad 
staunchly scoffed at the idea of possible 
catastrophe. There was no sense in cruis- 
ing around the atolls without the large 
launches, because heavy fishing was the 
original purpose of the trip. There was 
no denying that the launches were not built 
of the sturdy material their cost should 
have insured, something we found out too 
late, and my brother hesitated to ask the 
men to attempt something that seemed ex- 
tremely hazardous to three of them. In 
the end the trip was called off. 

The Leeward cruise was the Fisherman’s 
last service for Z. G. Before he left Ta- 
hiti for New Zealand he sold her to 
Father Rougier, a Frenchman of means, 
who owns Christmas Island. Now my 
brother dreams of explorations still farther 
afield, which would call for more and larger 
launches and greater capacity for fuel and 
water—in brief, for a larger ship. 

Father Rougier has converted the Fish- 
erman to a freighting schooner to carry 
copra from Christmas Island to San Fran- 
cisco. Since of late years she sailed all 
the remote lonely waters of the Pacific it 
seems fitting for her to become identified 
with the southern islands. Still, it sad- 
dened me to see her leave our anchorage 
for Papeete. She rode out the pass sail- 
ing the Stars and Stripes for the last time, 
and gallantly dipping them in a farewell 
salute. 

Her new owner has resumed her maiden 
name. The Fisherman has passed. Long 
live the Marshal Foch! 


Over Flambeau Waters 
(Continued from page 19) 
accident one evening when trolling down 
the lake. I had noticed that the guides all 
carried their patrons well out beyond the 
end of the point of rocky land that thrust 
into the lake. They rarely ever fished in 
the deep bay. So I had figured that per- 


haps there were no good pike beds in that 
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end of the lake. But, casting for bass one 
evening down the shore where the two big 
rocks stood out so boldly, I had noticed 
that the shore waters shelved off into the 
finest sort of gravel bottom. Then there 
was the ultimate darkness of the deep 
water. 


TRIED a deep-working spoon hook out 
at the edge of that black band of water. 
And at one place in particular, which had, 
for some unexplainable reason, always ap- 
pealed to me, there occurred a hard rise. 
I snubbed and had a good wall-eye on the 


hook. I tried it again. And another fish 
came out. Then I knew that it must be 
a bed. That is, a gravel pool where the 


fish lie deep in the light parts of the day, 
feeding very likely on the gravel of the 
bottom, and on the minnow schools that 
for some reason haunted the spot. I in- 
spected it on a particularly bright, sunlit 
morning, from a certain angle, standing up 
in the boat, and sure enough I discovered 
that there was a deep, rounded hole in the 
lake bottom at this one spot; and then I 
made the deduction that the current of the 
lake, running sharply from the east end of 
the wide bay, where a fairly large brook 
poured in, had shunted off here, at this 
particular spot, to swing about the rocky 
bar that thrust out from the finger of the 
mainland. And it has swirled out, in time, 
this deep, wide pool. 

In crossing the lake to get to a thor- 
oughfare that led me to the village I had 
oftentimes noted a strong pull on the rud- 
der at this spot. So there must have been 
a change in the course of the lake’s cur- 
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rent. And this might also have had some- 
thing to do with the food question. But 
at any rate here it was that the big wall- 
eyed pike lay. I had taken some fine ones 
from it. And I had brought other friends 
here who had also tasted of the pool’s 
goods. Big, golden-hued wall-eyes that 
had all sorts of fight to them. And that 
were delicious for food! 

So Hughey planted a cast with his big 
No. 7% spoon in the pool. On the busi- 
ness end of the spoon he had a large white 
bucktail with a red tag. It was armed 
with a solid pair of treble hooks. A bait 
that is mighty hard to beat for these deep- 
lying wall-eyes of the cold lakes of the 
North. Hughey had loaded the old spoon 
down with a good ration of lead for sink- 
ers. And he was cunning and adept at the 
sport of taking these fish. So scarcely 
had he cast the lure into the opaque depths 
of the pool when there was a rapid rise. 
The slender steel rod tip was jerked re- 
peatedly into the water, and the old caster 
struck with a grunt that could have been 
heard a good hundred yards. 

OT him!” growled old Hughey, and 

there was no question about it, for 
with the strike the line cut like a silver scar 
across the lake’s surface. The sun was 
peeping over the edge of the woods, light- 
ing the surface of the lake. And deep 
down, perhaps 5 feet beneath the top, we 
could ever and anon see the golden shadow 
of the fighting pike. But Hughey had him 


hooked good and solid, and Hughey was 
not the kind to give any tricky slack to 


the fish. He played a nice battle and at 
last brought him up where I could slip the 
net beneath the fish. 
It was a prize. 
would weigh all of 8 pounds. 


A fine big pike that 
And that is 





a mighty nice fish of this species in the 
Northern lakes. So, as soon as he could, 
Hughey cast back and tried for another. 
3ut there were no more out of there. By 
this time the sun was getting fairly warm, 
and I knew that it would be touching the 
tops of the Norways that crowded close 
along another little sandy point on the 
opposite side of the mainland. This grove 
of pines cast their morning shadow over 
an old Ojibwa Indian musky and pike pool. 
I had also taken some lovely black bass 
from its depths. Under the surface per- 
haps 8 feet lay a great mass of aquatic 
weeds. They could only be seen at a cer- 
tain place in the big cove, and then only 
when the sun was just arising in the morn- 
ing. The cove was one of considerable 
size and even I, as often as I had fished 
the place, had trouble at times getting the 
exact location for proper casting. 
3ut this morning I found the weed bed 
easily and I held the boat there while my 


two companions cast at various angles 
toward the grove of pines. The weeds 
were full of big yellow perch—whole 


schools of them. And it was also a great 
haunt for rock bass and a variety of large 
minnows. <A perfect banqueting room for 
the pike and the voracious bass. And we 
had not been there more than five minutes 
when old Jenkins called out that he had 
one on. Scarcely had he warned us when 
a black bass leaped with a splash clear of 
the lake. Down it went and circled almost 
entirely around us. The slender little bam- 
boo rod that Jenkins was using bent like 
a reed in a storm. It trembled and 
throbbed and the old boy was kept busy to 
keep up line on several occasions. At last 
the fish darted in directly toward the boat. 


THOUGHT for a moment that Jenkins 

was about to be worsted but by an acci- 
dent more than anything else the hook held 
in a swift rise to the surface with slack 
line. Then the bass darted under the boat 
and old Jenkins swore roundly, for the 
reel whizzed and scraped the skin off two 
of his knuckles. But he hung on, and at 
last he had the doughty fellow swimming 
swiftly back and forth along the side of 
the boat. While this was going on Hughey 
cried out that he had hooked a pike. It 
was a rather small one, however. But he 
caught five there before we left. And old 
Jenkins caught another bass Then the 
sun came up over the brush and the fish 
sought other feeding grounds. I presume 
the perch had moved. 

“T have an idea that we'd better try the 
other side now, over where you see those 
reeds in the lake,” I suggested. They im- 
mediately agreed with me. So we tuned 
the motor up and hiked over to the west 
side of the big cove. Here another con- 
dition existed. This was all clean, white 
sand. There grew a great meadow of 
reeds here, in the shallow water, which lay 
golden-colored for rods in all directions. 
In one place, there swept around a very 
peculiar current. It came, as I have al- 
ways figured it out, sweeping around the 
rocky finger .and through the weed bed 
and followed the sandy shore line until, in 
order to draw down to the open thorough- 
fare it must suddenly swing out into the 
lake again. And where this turn hap- 
pened, there was a channel cut out that 
was perhaps 15 feet in depth. It ran di- 
rectly up to the coarse reeds. One could 
drop a weighted line down for yards into 
black-blue water. This was the favorite 
place for big bass to lie. 

So I drifted the boat into the spot, and 
allowed them to cast along the reeds. In 
a few casts old Jenkins had a rise and it 
was a big one. A 4-pound small-mouth, 
golden-sided and full of fight. It almost 
wore the old chap down before he at last 
managed to kill the fish, This was the 





best battle of the day. Then Hughey came 
across with two very nice wall-eyed pike 
out of the channel, and again we moved. 
I turned the motor on and passed through 
the thoroughfare and up another lake, to 
the very end. Here the boat came to an 
idling halt in a great, brackish bay, among 
young tamaracks and sedgy shores. 

“What’s here?” mildly inquired both my 
companions. 

“You wouldn’t call this fishin’, would 


to whip his old combativeness into action. 
But there was no fire back of it. 
when I silently picked up the ash oar and 
standing up in the boat propelled it mys- 
teriously toward a clump of black alders 
that hung queerly out over a black little 
cove, they sat silent. Imagine it, these two 
old “roughnecks” sitting 
worked the boat into a mucky, reed-grown, 
sedge-hung shore! I knew that I 
winning. But now for the last and finish- 


ing blow! 
I GENTLY pushed the leaning alders 

aside. A winding and black-deep chan- 
nel twisted out of sight among lily pads and 
swale grass. It was a hard trick, but I had 
done it before, and in an hour’s time I had 
the boat in a little lake, far back in the dead 
spruce timber, that was more than half- 
covered with the big lily pads and floating 
lake grass. It simply swarmed with little 
pan fish. And in it were all kinds of young 
muskies. They bred in here. They waxed 
fat and grew mighty in this hidden spot. 
And no one had ever told me about it, I 
had found it by prying about. 

“T was looking for scenery,” I explained 
to them. 

The first cast old Jenkins made, a big- 
mouth bass of 5 pounds socked his wooden 
plug. He reefed it to the bass and at last 





Comfortable Camping Guaranteed 


DAY AND NIGHT WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Thousands of satisfied campers, including 


| Claude Fordyce, Morris Ackerman, Dick 


silent while I | 


was | 


managed to land him. Then Hughey raised | 


a young, black-banded musky of perhaps 
5 pounds that fairly wrapped his steel rod 
around the boat. 
and struck and stood on its tail. 
Hughey worked and sweat and swore and 
at last landed the musky, to return it to 
the water. And another struck, from be- 
neath a cluster of lilies, right away. He 
had his hands full. Some of them were 
good ones. We ate our dinner, on a little 
flat, at the side of the lake, among the dead 
spruce. There was a big flat-topped rock 
there and we built a fire on it. I cut dead 
splinters from the tamaracks. And we had 
fried muskellunge and wall-eyed pike, a 
shore dinner. 


It leaped and snapped | 
And old | 


And after we had eaten and | 


had sprawled ourselves out on the rock in | 
the warm sun to smoke and rest, old Jen- | 


kins suddenly sat up. He was the hardest 
one of the two, as unsentimental as a 
cement flagpole. But today he 
around with interest. He looked out across 


looked | 


the lily pads that lay so bright and warm | 


on the bosom of the little lake and up into 
the blue mist of the dead spruce and under 
the alders where the lavender tints were 
growing, and he turned and slapped old 
Hughey on the back, hard. 

“Hughey, you old moth-eaten son of a 
sawhorse, you and me we've been a-missin’ 
something! Ben here, he’s a-gettin’ it. 
And it’s this here sentimental stuff. How 
in th’ hell’d you and me ever a-seen this 
heavenly spot with our ol’ eyes a-lookin’ at 
nothing but them baits a-wavering and 
a-bobbin’ around in th’ water? I tell ye, that 
a man’s got t’ be sentimental a little or a 
lot o’ these here little out-o’-the-way places 
will sure as heck escape his notice!” 

Then he lay down, on his back, in the 
hot sun and went to sleep and his cigar 
died out and he no doubt dreamed he was 
a king and that his throne was a big lily 
pad and that a million big muskellunge 
were in his retinue. 


ae : hs ae seq | Wood, Ozark Ripley, Frank Brimmer, 
you?” Hughey had only partially managed | Peter Schwab, Leonard Seppala and Editor 
And | McGuire of Outdoor Life, outstanding 
» | authoritiesoncamping, use andrecommend 


Metropolitan camp goods as most comfort- 
able and reliable for out-of-door purposes. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Campers, mail this advertisement now and we wil 
send you FREE 24 page booklet on Comfortable 
Camping with catalogue B. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods are masterpieces of inge- 


The 


nuity and construction from quality materials. 


result of 39 years’ actua! camping and manufacturing 


experience. 
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The camper's first choice. Outing Air Mat- 
tresses—Brownie Camp Pads. Comfort 
Sleeping Pockets with inside air bed. 
Poquaig Featherdown Sleeping Robes 
with detachable Blankets—Perfection 
Fishing Shirts. Whall’s Umbrella Tents— 
Air Pillows and Cushionsat prices soattrac- 
tive you can't afford to be without them 
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is just as bad as no protection at all. 


everything to take. 


Tents—Awnings 
Flags 


440 North Wells Street 


Experienced Campers “‘know their tents’’ 


Anything less than the dependable all-weather protection of a Carpenter tent 


sands of them save money by using the same Carpenter tents year after year. 


Everything for Camping 


Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. 
expert tentmakers, fold compactly to fit the running board. 
Write today for our Tent Catalog No. 604. 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co, 














Experienced campers know this. Thou- 


Auto tents, fabricated by Carpenter's 


It tells all about camping—lists 


Tentmakers 
for 89 years 


Chicago, III. 











To You By To You By 
Prepaid B N Prepaid 
Parcel Post Parcel Post 


ALL WOOL FILLED 


FOR CAMPERS AND TOURISTS 


FIELD GREY $2.25 ARMY KHAKI $2.50 
Specially Treated to Resist Moisture 
GREY TRAIL $2.75 KHAKI VELDT $3.00 
GREY DAWN $3.25 
Assured Warmth for Chilly Nights 

These blankets have been successfully manufactured for 
over 40 years and have given satisfaction during that pe- 
riod. Blankets are sent parcel post prepaid anywhere in 
U.S.A. Each blanket weighs 3 pounds and are size 60x 
80 inches. 


Send your check, postal or express money order to 


BRADFORD MILLS 
Box 170 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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HE National Rifle Matches will be 

held this year at Camp Perry, Ohio, 

from August 25 until September 15. 
Any American citizen is privileged to at- 
tend these matches, to receive instruction 
thereat, and to participate in all the various 
shooting events. Here is a chance for 
every one of our readers to have an ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable and profitable vaca- 
tion at a minimum of expense. He will 
meet all the finest rifle shots in the coun- 
try, will see demonstrations of shooting 
of all kinds, including aircraft and anti- 
aircraft shooting, in the Small Arms Fir- 
ing School he will receive the very best 
instruction in modern marksmanship with 
rifle and pistol, and he may compete in all 
the matches of the National Rifle Associ- 
ation, as well as in the National Individual 
Rifle Match and the National Individual 
Pistol Match. The only expense is for food 
while in attendance, and the small entrance 
fees in the matches of the National Rifle 
Association. Sleeping quarters in tents, 
bedding, rifles, ammunition, and all other 
necessities are issued free. 

If you want to attend these matches, all 
you have to do is to arrive at Camp Perry 
and report at the Receiving and Assign- 
ment Tent which you will find near the 
depot, where you will be taken care of in 
every way, but it is desirable to proceed 
as follows: If you are not already a mem- 
ber of the National Rifle Association you 
ought to join at once in order to get re- 
duced rates on your ticket to Camp Perry 
and return, and also you will find that 
entrance fees in the matches are cheaper 
to members. Therefore send $3 for annual 
membership to the Secretary, National 


Rifle Association, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., tell him that you are an 
American citizen, over eighteen years of 


age, want to go to the National Matches, 
and want to join the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. Ask him to send you a member- 
ship card, and a special fare certificate. 
If you present the latter to the ticket 
agent at your home town you get a return 
trip ticket to Camp Perry at a fare-and- 
a-half rate. You should take shooting 
clothes and toilet articles with you. It is 
also advisable to take a spotting telescope 
or binoculars if you have them, as_ the 
spotting discs which mark the location of 
the shot holes in the target cannot be seen 
with the naked eye, but better and cheaper 
telescopes can be had at the camp itself 
in case you do not have any. Also, for 
those who have not been to the Na- 
tional Matches before, it is very desirable 
that they inform themselves on the es- 
sentials of shoot- 
ing and operation 
of targets and 
ranges, as well as 
rules in competi- 
tions by sending 
20 cents in coin 
(not stamps) to 
the Superintendent 
of Public Docu- 
ments, Government 


Rifle 


conducted gy 


’ Ciel ‘Townsend Whelen ” 


The National Matches, 1929 


By Townsend Whelen 





Ten sea at 300 meters from Mann rest 

with .30-06 International ammunition 

made at Frankford Arsenal. Practically 

identical with the 1929 National Match 
ammunition 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and ask 
that official to send you copies of “U. S. 
Army Training Regulations No. 150-5, 
Marksmanship, Rifle, Individual,” and “U. 
S. Army Training Regulations No. 150-10, 
Marksmanship, Rifle, General.” Study 
these. This is all the advance preparation 
that is essential. 


AV HEN you arrive at Camp Perry you 

will be assigned to a tent, and will 
mattress, blankets, pillow, 
new National Match 
Springfield Rifle (the best rifle in the 
world), gun sling, belt, and cleaning ma- 
terials. At the firing points where you 
shoot the new 1929 National Match am- 
munition, the most accurate ammunition 
ever produced, will be issued to you for all 
your shooting without cost. There is an 
excellent cafeteria at Camp Perry, as well 
as a restaurant, and meals will cost from 
$1.25 to $1.50 per day. Should you desire 
to bring your wife along you will find 
comfortable and suitable accommodations 
either in the Squaw Camp, or at the Camp 
Perry Club House on the grounds. 

The Small Arms Firing School starts 
on August 25, and it is very desirable that 


be issued a cot, 
and in addition a 





The 1929 National Match Springfield rifle 





all who nave not previously attended the 
National Matches arrive on the opening 
day and participate in this school, which 
lasts until August 31. All men enrolling 
receive the finest kind of personal instruc- 
tion in modern rifle and pistol shooting 
under highly qualified instructors from the 
Army and Marine Corps. Here you will 
learn to shoot as you could nowhere else 
on earth. If you want to learn real 
nail-driving rifle shooting at all ranges 
and in all kinds of fire, here is your 
chance. 

The National Rifle Association Matches 
are from September 1 to September 8 and 
include rifle and pistol matches of all kinds 


—short, mid, and long range, slow and 
rapid fire, small bore matches, running 
deer, etc. In each of these there is a 


small entrance fee charged to defray ex- 
penses and to provide prize money, the 
charge being smaller to National Rifle As- 
sociation members than to non-members, 
and as a consequence everyone of course 
joins the National Rifle Association. There 
is a large prize list both in medals, cups, 
and money, including separate prizes for 
all in the tyro class. The National Matches 
proper, under the supervision of the War 
Department, occur from September 9 to 
14 inclusive. These include the National 
Rifle and Pistol Team Matches for teams 
from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Na- 
tional Guard, Organized Reserves, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and one team oi 
civilian riflemen from each state. Also 
there are the National Rifle Individual and 
National Pistol Individual Matches open 
to all citizens of the United States. No 
entrance fee is charged in these matches. 
It is expected that there will be about 
3,000 of the best rifle shots in the world 
at the matches. A splendid spirit of help- 
fulness has always existed, and you will 
find the older and more experienced rifle- 
men always willing to help the new fellow 
out in every way possible. 


MOST interesting part of the Na- 

tional Match program is the Police 
School which was organized in 1927. This 
school is free to all certified police officers 
and gives instruction in pistol and_ sub- 
machine gun shooting, hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, and tear gas. The school is in charge 
of regular Army officers who are expert 
instructors in the subjects taught, and the 
object of the school is the making of police 
instructors who will be qualified to go back 
to their departments and act as_ in- 
structors in subjects which are of in- 
creasing importance to all police off- 
cers. The pistol in- 
struction includes 
firing at known 
distance targets, 
running man_ tar- 
gets, and field fir- 
ing at disappear- 
ing targets under 
conditions — similar 
to those which 
sometimes con- 












Lower View—A 
dirty gun barrel, 
when ordinary lead- 
bullet .22"s are used. 





Upper View—Gun 
always clean when 
Lubaloy .22’s are 
used. 
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“Bullets 
of Gold” 


Keep Your Gun Free From Rust 


It’s so easy to keep your 
rifle free from rust, pit- 
ting and corrosion, now 
that Western experts 
have perfected cartridges 
that make gun cleaning unnecessary. 
Western Lubaloy .r2’s keep your rifle 
bright and clean. They are loaded 
with smokeless powder and special 
non-corrosive priming. 

But the most important feature of 
these new cartridges is the Lubaloy 
coating—a bright, shining lubricat- 
ing alloy which does away with the 
coating of grease that is one of the 
objectionable features of ordinary 
lead-bullet .22’s. There is no grease 
on them to soil your hands and pock- 
ets. Lint and grit won't stick to 
them and get into your gun. They are 
as Clean and bright as the crystal on 
your watch. ‘‘Bullets of Gold’’, you’ ll 
call them, for they gleam like gold 
and shoot even better than they look! 


World’s Record Accuracy! 
Naturally you expect accuracy, along 
with all of these other advantages... 
Lubalay 22's give you all the accuracy 


by Shooting these Bright, Clean 
Lubaloy .22 Cartridges 


you expect, and more! The world’s 
record of 3,146 consecutive bull’s- 
eyes was made with them by Lester 
Jeffry of Fresno, California. 


In one important rifle match after 
another, throughout the country, 
the remarkable accuracy of Lubaloy 
.22’s is being demon- 
strated repeatedly. 
The National Military 
Schools Individual 
Championship was 
recently won by Cadet 
Major Charles J. Hitch 
and the team of which 
he is captain also won 
the National Military 
Schools Team Cham- 
pionship, using Lubaloy 
.22's exclusively. In 60 
matches in which this 
team participated, using Lubaloy cart- 
ridges, they won 59! That’s the kind 
of accuracy that is in every cartridge 





Cadet Maj. Charles 
J. Hitch, National 
Military Schools 
Champion. He uses 
Lubaloy cartridges. 


ar The New 
LiuDbaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Coated 





in every box of Western 
Lubaloy .r2’s. Try them! 
They cost no more than 
ordinary lead-bullet 
cartridges. 


Lubaloy Center-Fire Cartridges 
Provide Extra Protection 
For High Power Rifles 


Western Lubaloy Center-Fire cartridges prevent 
metal-fouling, as well as rust, pitting and corro- 
sion. ... Your rifle needs this extra protection! 


By preventing metal deposits from lodging in 
the bore, Lubaloy jacketed bullets preserve the 
accuracy of your rifle and lengthenits life. Scrub- 
bing the bore with solvents becomes a thing of 
the past. ..and what a boon to shooters that is! 


In giving the shooting world Lubaloy Open- 
point Expanding, Boat-tail and Soft-point bul- 
lets Western has developed accuracy and killing 
power to the very maximum. 

Western Xpert shells for all-round shooting and 
the famous long-range Super-X shotgun shell, 
the load with the Short Shot String, are also ex- 
clusive Western developments. 

Write for literature describing the World's 
Champion Ammunition—for rifle, pistol and 
shotgun. Dealers everywhere sell Western. 
WestTeERN CarTRIDGE Company, 719 Hunter 
Ave., East Alton, Il. Branch Offices: Hoboken, 
N.J., San Francisco, Calif. 
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front the police. The sub-machine gun 
work includes instruction in dismounting 
and assembling the gun, care and clean- 
ing, and firing. The hand-to-hand fight- 
ing consists of work in handling rough 


prisoners, defense tactics against pistol, 
knife, and clubs, and is a most  inter- 
esting and valuable course. Gas instruc- 


tion 1s given in those tear gases the police 
are called upon to use at times, as well as 
the adjustment of the gas mask and the 
proper method of entering gas-filled rooms 
or buildings. The Sobel trophy is given to 
the police team composed of five members 
representing a city, which excels in the 
subjects taught. Other trophies are given 
to the high individuals. Last year teams 
or individuals representing the police of 
twenty-two cities were in attendance. This 
school starts on August 25, and all mem- 
bers of the police from any part of the 


United States are cordially invited to at- 
tend and participate. Pistols, ammunition, 
and everything else necessary are issued 
without expense. 

The 1929 National Match Springfield 
rifles, which will be issued to all com- 
petitors at the National Matches, are 
in most respects similar to the regular 
service Springfield rifle, and of course 
shoot the .30-06 cartridge. They have, 


been 
selected 
and are 
and ad- 
the 


however, 
made of 
materials, 
assembled 
justed with 
greatest care. The 
bore of the barrel 
has been measured 
with a star gauge 
and found to con- 
form to standard 
diameters with no 
tight or loose 
places, the breech 
mechanism has 
been hand-adjusted 
and polished for 
smooth and easy 
operation, and the 
trigger pull has 
been adjusted by 
hand. This year 
for the first time 
these rifles differ 
from the service rifles in that they have 
been equipped with a new pistol grip stock 
having a high comb and being. slightly 
longer than the usual straight grip service 
stock. Each rifle has been tested by firing 
with 1929 National Match ammunition in 
the cradle rest at 200 meters, and all are 
capable of making groups of five shots at 
that distance of 2.5 inches or smaller. Need- 
less to say, if the shooter does his own part 
correctly, these rifles will shoot steadily into 
the standard bull’s-eye at 1,000 yards. 


HE 1929 National Match ammunition 

is this year loaded with specially se- 
lected 173-grain boat-tail bullets without 
the crimping cannelure. The powder 
charge is 50.2 grains of a new du Pont 
powder known as I.M.R. No. 1186, Lot 
1-1929. The mean instrumental velocity 
at 78 feet is 2707 foot-seconds, correspond- 
ing to a muzzle velocity of about 2770 
foot-seconds. The mean breech pressure 
is 50,365 pounds, and the maximum pres- 
sure 52,750 pounds. This ammunition was 
officially tested at 1,000 yards by firing five 
targets of ten shots each from three differ- 
ent Mann barrels in Mann “V” rests. On 
the day of the official test there was a gale 
blowing straight across the range, the wind 
velocity running from 35 to 47 miles per 
hour. Notwithstanding this, the average 
extreme vertical measurement for the 
fifteen targets was only 19.97 inches. At 
600 yards the extreme vertical was only 
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7.99 inches. At a subsequent unofficial 
test in better weather and wind conditions 
the average for thirty targets at 1,000 
yards was only 17.19 inches extreme ver- 
tical deviation, that is a measurement from 
the highest shot on the target to the low- 
est. This is the most accurate machine- 
loaded ammunition ever produced, and all 
shooters at the National Matches will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
using rifles and ammunition far superior 
to anything heretofore produced anywhere. 

We have repeatedly called the attention 
of our readers to the great advantages of 
developing themselves into trained rifle- 
men. Here is a chance of doing this 
quickly, thoroughly, and at minimum ex- 
pense. It is a chance which occurs but 
once a year. The skill which you will 
acquire at these National Matches will 
mean far better success in your hunting, 
it will make for game conservation for 
you will cease to wound game, and you 


will learn the real truth about rifles, am- 
munition, and shooting as you~ could 
nowhere else. Programs of the National 
Matches may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary, National Rifle Association, Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C., but really 
all the information you need is here. Just 


get aboard and go. 





On the 600-yard firing line at Camp Perry 


Protests Against Small Bore 
Guns on Big Game 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—This letter 
pertains to a condition that has riled 
for several years, and each succeed- 
year sees a worse repetition of the 
until at last I have to blow off or 
so here goes. 


me 
ing 
same, 
bust, 

All the gun and ammunition makers in 
the world are constantly striving and 
working and testing to give us the finest 
and most efficient materials for the hunter 
to work with. They have reached the 
point where speed is measured in 3,000 
foot seconds or better. Non-fouling bul- 
lets, striking force up to 4,000 pounds 1 
some of the newer calibers, efficient peep- 
sights, or, last, the hunting scope. Such 
equipment would make Daniel Boone 
turn over in his grave as compared to 
what they had. Yes, we can say the 
companies have done more than their share. 
3ut with what help on the part of 99 
out of every 100 sportsmen to increase 
their own efficiency in the use of these 
added developments? Here comes the 
blow off. 

As a Special Deputy Game Warden for 
the State of Montana, I have perhaps a 
more favorable opportunity of witnessing 
the combination of rifles and hunters (so 
they term themselves) than has the aver- 
age man. Before I start I do not by any 





means include all hunters in this class, but 
I do mean to say that the class I am re 
ferring to is increasing over the old school 
of hunters. 

All these incidents are not hearsay, but 
actually witnessed or else very plainly read 
in nature’s mirror (the snow), and can all 
be verified. 

Item 1: 
Mountains. 

Date, opening day of 1928 deer season. 

Time, 10:15. 


Place, York Ridge in York 


NOWING there would be lots of hunt 

ers in this section of the country, as it 
is only 30 miles from Helena, I was at the 
top of the ridge at daylight. From a point 
that I have found I can look over with a 
good pair of glasses about 10 square miles 
of fine deer country, also see about 991/ 
per cent of the hunters. 

At 10 o’clock saw two men start up the 
slope that I was on. Watched them climb 
for half an hour till they were not over 
100 yards below me without being aware 
that anyone was near them. They came 
to a little opening in the timber not over 
50 yards across. Stopped, talked, decided 
to separate and circle around opening, as 
though a deer must be there, meet on other 
side after making circle and go on. Re- 
member this open- 
ing was not over 
150 feet across. 
They both started, 
one going to the 
left and one to the 
right, still* mot 
knowing that | 
was only about 45 
feet above them. 

One got around 
almost to his point 
to meet the other 
one when his part- 
ner spied some- 
thing move in the 
brush across the 
clearing and up 
and fired. And this 
in a state where 
we have a_ buck 
law that demands 
visible horns. As 
it happened he had 
a .25-20, so his partner still lives, as the 
bullet by the time it penetrated the rough, 
a drab leather vest, sweater, shirt and 
underclothes stopped at the rib without 
going deeper. 

Think it over. They stop, look over 
this opening, talk and decide to circle 
around it—and then one shoots the other. 
In a state that has a buck law and the 
penalty is severe if the law is broken. 


RE they developed to a point equal to 

the gun company’s product? 

Item 2: A man such as Col. Whelen 
could no doubt take a .22 L. Rifle and get 
his deer, also my good friend Elmer Keith. 
who writes for the American Rifleman, 
for they both are hunters—but would they ? 

No, a thousand times no, and I am be- 
ing forced to the conclusion that with the 
present type of average hunter, the little 

H. P. and .25 calibers or in fact any 
of the high speed little grain bullets are 
surely working against the game conser- 
vation programs of every state. Not in 
every case, as I tried to make clear when 
I started, as in the hands of a skilled 
hunter a .22 would do the work; but for 
the very fact that he is a sportsman he 
would not use such a cartridge. For these 
four reasons: 

No. 1: Three-point whitetail shot just 
above front shoulder bone. A hole roughly 
2% inches across but penetration not over 
one inch. Coyotes had eaten about a third 


















of it when found. Was lucky enough to 
find hunter who shot at it. 110-grain bul- 
let, 3,000 foot seconds velocity. 

No. 2: 660-pound cow elk, dead not over 
two days, with 150-pound calf still pa- 
tiently waiting for Ma to get up, as I 
found where he had bedded the night be- 
fore. Left hind hip bone shattered, crawl- 
ing with maggots. 
she had suffered before death came. Was 
told by guide that only hunter who had 
been in that part of the country was Sport 
with «22. .-©. 

No. 3: 
with belly shot. 
grain bullet. a4 

No. 4: 800-pound bull elk with a pair 
of the finest horns that I believe I have 


Entrails dragging. 87- 


ever seen, shot in neck, hind-quarter, and | 


gut shot twiee with 117-grain shell. This 
hunter had tracking snow but lost him on 


bare ridge top that was not over 300 feet | 
and | 
Of course was | 


across. Was reported and _ trailed 
found late following day. 


total loss. 


AN you blame me for feeling as I 
do? In the hands of a good hunter 
any of the calibers I have been referring to 
are O. K., but in the hands of the unskilled 
they are a cause of frightful suffering. 
As I say, a lot of the hunters would 
rear up on their hind legs and call me 
every name under the sun, but when you 
see this same condition year after year, 
one looks at the situation with more than 
a book knowledge of speed and striking 
force of bullets. I am not in favor of 
returning to the black powder days but I 
do think a happy medium will secure more 
game and do it cleaner and nicer than the 
little extremes. 


I am not making any suggestions as to | 


the perfect gun or caliber, for they are 
all good if the man is developed to the 
same degree of efficiency. -I have killed 


lots of game of various kinds, but if my | 
shot is not reasonably sure—and I admit 


I cannot hit a deer half a mile away, so 
don’t try—I hunt some more. I believe 
if all hunters could have a_ season 


velop some woodsmanship and knowledge 
of the game they are hunting, along with 
an efficient rifle, their results would be 
more pleasing to themselves and 100 per 
cent more humane. 

I have had this inside of me for three 
years and I finally had to get it out. I 
picked on you for the reason that I be- 
lieve your magazine reaches more of the 
actual hunters than any other. 

Mont. RicHARD L. TINKER, 


Importance of Trigger 
Squeeze 


RIGGER squeeze is the whole soul of 

accurate and successful rifle shooting, 
and a proper trigger squeeze requires a 
proper trigger pull on the rifle. The trig- 
ger should discharge the rifle on an ap- 
plied pressure of from 3 to 6 pounds. 
One weight is about as good as the other. 
But it is extremely important that there 
be not the slightest drag or creep to the 
trigger. It should stay absolutely immov- 
able until the necessary pressure has been 
applied, then giving way all at once like 
the breaking of a thin glass rod. Only 
such a trigger can be properly controlled 
with the correct method of 
squeeze, and a trained rifleman will have 
no other kind of a trigger. The trigger 


pulls on the lever action Winchesters are 
almost invariably excellent, as also are 
those on the National Match and Sport- 
ing Types of Springfield Rifles as they 
All bolt 


come from Springfield Armory. 





God knows how long | 


Two-point blacktail found dead 


of | 
camera hunting so that they would de- | 


trigger | 
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-25—20 or .32 Caliber 
Lisht, Fast and 


POWERFUL - 


F you want a rifle that’s as easy to carry as a .22, 
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Model a > . i 
| ys nl Pod a that’s good for everything from a squirrel to 
repeating, a eer as e 

take down ri- ¥ buy the Model 25 Remington. It shoots 


any .25—20 Winchester, Marlin, or Remington 
(W. C.F.) cartridge —Kleanbore recommended. 
That makes it an all’round rifle and it won’t break 
you buying ammunition. 

If you want something more powerful than a .25 
—20, you can get the Model 25 in .32 Caliber. The 
Hi-Speed Cartridge shoots an 80-grain bullet and 
has an accuracy range of from 200 to 300 yards. 

The standard Model 25 with a 24-inch barrel 
weighs only 5% pounds. The Carbine with an 18- 
inch barrel is a pound lighter. It has a fast, smooth 
pump-action that won’t jam. The balance is just 
right for quick pointing and it swings like 


fle..25-20and 
-32 calibers 
Ten shots. 
Standard 
Grade $29.95 


Remington : P 
Kleanbore lightning. 
trid : 
ona ee and rere are of genuine, dark Amer- 
ed for use ican walnut. A fin igh- ; 
de the Med. e, high-grade rifle at a moderate 


price. Your dealer has it or can easily get it. Write 
for a descriptive circular. 


el 25 





REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 
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action rifles must for safety have a pre- 
liminary slack to the trigger which the 
r.fleman trains himself to take up invari- 
ably just before he starts to aim. After 
this has been taken up the bolt action 
trigger should always be as described. 
Many rifles, as they come from their 
makers, have very poor trigger pulls be- 
cause the maker cannot put the hand work 
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on them necessary to tune them up exactly 
and still sell the rifle at a list price which 
will permit it to compete with other weap- 
ons. Such rifles should always be sent 
to a competent gunsmith to have the trig- 
ger adjusted before they are used at all. 
A good gunsmith is just as necessary to 
the well-trained rifleman as a custom 
tailor is to a well-groomed man.—T. W. 


A Famous Gun from a Master Hand 
By Raymond W. Thorp 


*T HERE are men who collect first edi- 
tions, and there are also those who 
collect woods and minerals; in fact, 

the collecting world is represented by mor- 
tals who collect everything under the sun, 
and classify the same according to use, age, 
actual worth, romance and history, and all 
of these beget in the owners and collectors 
what is known as a “thrill.’ The writer 
purports to be a collector, in a small way, 
of famous pistols and revolvers. And I 
believe, from experience, that no collector, 
whatever his mania (for it -is a mania) 
gets quite the thrill that comes to a gun 
collector once in a decade, perhaps, from 
some well-authenticated piece which once 
upon a time was owned and used by a fa- 
mous (or even infamous) personage in the 
days when this re- 

public was young. 

When I finally 
saw the futility of 


collecting arms at 
all, unless they 
were of historical 


merit, I stopped 
short and began to 
look for higher 
things than just 
old-time guns in 
good condition. 
This finally led to 
my securing some 
well-authenticated 
arms that had once 
belonged to fa- 
mous men, and the 
acquisition of that 
which is the subject of this sketch, and 
which I value more than all the rest. 

This is a Remington .44, Model of 1858, 
Beales Patent, improved pattern, percussion 
six-shooter, once owned and used by Cole 
Younger, a lieutenant in Quantrill’s band. 
This gun is in very fine condition, and yet 
saw service in Lawrence, Kansas, on Sept. 
20, 1863, and in several other engagements 
in Missouri and Kansas in after years. 
Somewhere in this land:there is a com- 
panion gun, exactly like it (I mean with 
the same marks, as there are thousands of 
this type in existence), and he who has it 
may know it (if he sees this article), by 
the marks on it which will be explained 
herein. 


HIS gun is valued by myself because of 

the fact that no man ever lived who was 
the superior of Cole Younger with the re- 
volver. He had equals, in his time, but no 
superiors. Also because of the fact that 
he was at the time of its ownership a mem- 
ber of the guerilla band which all history 
records as the most wonderful revolver 
marksmen of any age or clime. The iden- 
tification of this revolver is a peculiar thing, 
and by only one chance in a million could 
it be duplicated. When I started collecting 
arms for their historical value, I recalled 
a speech I had heard Cole Younger make, 
in Marshall, Mo., in about the year 1908, 
or 1909, while on a lecture tour. Here 


he produced two pistols, Remingtons, as 
per the above description, and he described 
their history. 


These guns had been taken 


by Younger in a raid upon Gallatin, Mo., 
by the guerillas, in the spring of 1863. 
They were a novelty to the guerillas, who 
used nothing else but Colt pistols, of 
which each man carried, as regular arma- 
ment, from two to eight,* besides the pair 
of Dragoon Colts in their saddle holsters. 
Younger took these two guns to the home 
of Capt. John Rudd, in Carroll County, 
and left them there, as he had at the time 
seven of Colt’s best revolvers about his 
waist. In August of the same year he 
returned and Mr. Rudd gave them to him, 
as the raid upon Lawrence, Kansas, was 
already planned by Quantrill, and Younger 


said, “I will see if these pistols are of 
any account now.” 
When the guerillas assembled at the 





Pardee, on the Blackwater, 
month, Younger had these 
or three of the guerillas 
of them, and he decided to 
mark them for identification should they 


home of Capt. 
the following 
pistols. Two 
were covetots 


be stolen. Quantrill had a set of steel 
numbering dies he had commandeered at 
Olathe, Kans. Younger, borrowed these, 
and as he said: “I took the tools and 
the two guns out beyond where we had 
our horses corralled. There I took the 
handles off my two pretty new pistols and 
put my initials on them where they would 
not be seen, and in a way that no one 
would discover that they were my initials.” 
While in Marshall Younger presented one 
of the guns in question to Jacob Rollins, 
a former member of Quantrill’s band; the 
other he kept, so far as I know. Before 
we turn away in horror at the thought of 
my reverence for a weapon used in the 
raid on Lawrence by the guerillas, a few 
words should be said in order to do justice 
to Cole Younger. 


M“AJo8 JOHN N. EDWARDS, a 
guerilla himself, a friend of Younger, 
a member of Shelby’s Brigade, and one of 
the most brilliant minds in the history of 
the West, said this of Younger in his fa- 
mous book, “Noted Guerillas, or The War- 
fare of the Border”: 

“The character of this man to many has 
been a curious study, but to those who 
knew him well there is nothing about it of 
mystery or many-sidedness. An awful 

*For proof see Connelley’s “Quantrill and The 
Border Wars.” 


provocation drove him into Quantrill’s 
band.. He was never a bloodthirsty or a 
merciless man. He was brave to reckless- 
ness, desperate to rashness, remarkable for 
terrible prowess in battle; but he was 
never known to kill a prisoner. On the 
contrary there are alive today* fully two 
hundred Federal soldiers who owe their 
lives to Cole Younger, a man whose father 
had been brutally murdered, whose mother 
had been hounded to her death, whose 
family had been made to endure the tor 
ment of a ferocious persecution, and 
whose kith and kin, even to most remote 
degrees, were plundered and imprisoned. 
At Lagyrence he was known to have saved 
a score of lives; in twenty other desper 
ate combats he took prisoners and released 
them; when the steamer Sam Gaty was 
captured, he stood there a protecting pres- 
ence between the would-be slayers and 
their victims; at Independence he saved 
more lives; and in Louisiana probabl; 
fifty Federals escaped certain death 
through Younger’s firmness and_ gen- 
erosity. His brother James did not go 
into the war until 1864, and was a 
brave, dauntless, high-spirited boy who 
never killed a soldier in his life save 
in fair and open battle. Cole was a 
fair-haired, amiable, generous man, ce 
voted in his friendships, and true to 
his word and to comradeship. 

“In intrepidity 
he was never sur- 
passed. In battle 
he never had those 
to go where he 
would not follow, 
aye, where he 
would not gladly 
lead. On his bod) 
today there are 
scars of thirty-six 
wounds. He was a 
guerilla, and a 
giant among a 


band of guerillas, 
but he was one 
among 300 who 


only killed in open 
and honorable bat- 
tle. As great as 
had been his provocation, he never mur- 
dered; as brutal as had been the treat- 
ment of everyone near and dear to him, 
he refused always to take vengeance on 
those who were innocent of the wrongs, 
and who had taken no part in the deeds 
which drove him, a boy, into the ranks of 
the guerillas, but he fought as a soldier 
who fights for a cause, a creed, an idea, 
or for glory. He was a hero and he was 
merciful.” 


JR years I have made it a practice to 

take off the handles of each Remington 
.44 and look for the mark of Cole 
Younger, which would have been passed 
over as of no moment, if seen, by any gun 
collector who was not present when he 
told of the marking during the course of 
his lecture. It became a sort of game with 
me, for I had one very small chance in 
about 120 million of finding it. I knew 
that no man could make letters out of 
numbers. I also knew that my main re- 
liance in finding this gun lay in exchanges 
from the Middle West. Hence, while I 
got the greatest thrill I ever expected to 
get, I was not actually prostrated when in 
the course of a trade with an Omaha col- 
lector, in taking off the handles. as usual, 
I found marked with small steel number- 
ing dies, and very crudely done, too, that 
magic “3.25. 1863,” on the right hand 
side, while on the left was, “3.25.” I won 
der where is the mate to this revolver, and 
is it in existence? 

*This book was published in 1877. 











RitleéPistol Queries 


answered by 
Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. _ Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 


manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs | 


first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


8 or 9.5 mm. Schoenauer? 
I am going to propound to you a question con- 
cerning the Mannlicher Schoenauer rifles. 


9.5 mm. 

Which of these guns would you suggest for big 
game hunting? Please give me your personal 
opinion on this subject as if you were buying 
for yourself, and I assure you that your opin- 
ion will be highly appreciated by me.—John I. 
Williams, Colo. 


Answer:—The Mannlicher Schoenauer rifle is a 


very excellent rifle. It is very light and handy. 
It has an excellently shaped and dimensioned 
stock, The breech action is amply strong enough 
for any of the cartridges it handles, and is very 
well made, finished, and adjusted so that it op- 
erates with greater ease than most bolt action 
rifles. There is only one slight trouble with this 
rifle, which can perhaps be overlooked in view of 
its other good points. This is the location and 
shape of the bolt handle. The handle being op- 


erated so far forward, it is almost absolutely 


necessary to take the rifle down from the shoulder | 
This makes | 


for a second or subsequent shot. 
it slow in rapid fire as compared with the 
Mauser type of bolt action rifle. The flat bolt 
handle tends to slip out of the hand, particularly 
if the fingers be wet or cold, or if gloves be worn. 

I should not consider this rifle in 8 mm. at all. 
Of all the high power cartridges, rifles for the 8 
mm. Mauser and Mannlicher cartridges are the 
least accurate and least reliable. 

On the other hand the 9.5 mm. cartridge is an 
excellent cartridge, particularly for our largest 
game at medium ranges. The cartridge is loaded 
with a 270-grain expanding jacketed bullet, and 
the muzzle velocity in a Mannlicher rifle with 20- 
inch barrel is 2130 feet per second, thus making 


it a very similar cartridge to the .35 W. C. F. in | 


power. I am aware that the various agents of 
this rifle in the United States give a very much 
higher muzzle velocity to the cartridge than this, 
but I fear that they are endeavoring to work it 
up for sales purposes. I had the rifle with 20- 
inch barrel and the regular German type of 
cartridge chronographed several years ago, and 
its actual muzzle velocity is 2130 f.-s. At the 
same time I shot the rifle for accuracy, and 
was able to obtain a 4-inch group for five shots 
at 100 yards. The rifle and cartridge should 
therefore prove fine for any of the big game in 
America up to 200 yards. Beyond that the 
combination of rather curved trajectory 
rather mediocre accuracy will make it difficult to 
hit large game. The recoil of the rifle is quite 


heavy due to its light weight and the power of the | 


cartridge. It should be a fine rifle for deer and 


elk in the United States, or for moose and bear | 


in Canada. It is hardly a rifle or cartridge for 


mountain sheep, goat, or caribou due entirely to 


its rather short effective range.—T. W. 


Deer Rifle in Thick Woods 


Being a constant reader of your esteemed 
magazine I am taking the liberty of asking you 
some questions in the choice of a deer rifle for 
thickly wooded country, where no shot would be 
over 50 yards. <A carbine is preferred. The 
Mauser carbine handles well, and seems to suit 
me better than any carbine I have ever handled. 
Which caliber would you select for the above 
purpose—.30-’06 or 7mm—or name anything bet- 
ter. Would the 190-grain bullet in .30-’'06 caliber 
be the best for above purposes?—L. Dunn, Ont. 


Answer:—For a deer rifle for use in thick 
woods and at short range I would really be in- 
clined to purchase one of the cheapest rifles of 
caliber and workmanship that would be satis- 
factory, and then spend the balance that I could 
afford on having a modern stock of proper di- 
mensions made for it. I feel that such a rifle 


would be far more satisfactory than the finest 
and most expensive bolt or other action rifle or 
carbine, because no such rifle or carbine is made 
with a suitable stock, and a modern stock. will | 
contribute more to hitting, and hitting quick in 


| 


a vital spot. Please see the article on Lever 
Action Rifles in the January number of Outpoor 





I am | 
going to purchase one of these guns and would | 
like your opinion in regard to the 8 mm. and the | 


and | 
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Write us for an amazing 


Shot is Fired.” 


Dept. G.43 


New York CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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, is a difference in 
the quality of different makes of 
ammunition. Those who will take 
the trouble to do so can establish 
this fact of superiority. For those 
who do so investigate and seek proof 
the path will surely lead to Peters. 


booklet 


entitled “What Happens After the 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN 


SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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SPORTING GOODS 


DR. TEISS “RUKA” 


Vest pocket model 
$8 q 14%"x2”; weighs only 
. 8 oz. Finest German 
lenses; in leather pouch about size 
of coin purse; beautiful finish. 
DR. TEISS ‘‘Coliseum’’ 


$11.9 Powerful lenses; @ 
= 


fine glass, no larger 
than a pack of cig- 
arettes in a leather case. ‘Tour or 
all sports; wonderful value. 
DR. TEISS ‘Militaire’ 





| ‘ High grade, powerful 
| $9 85 rugged glass for all 
: se around use. Rich 


stippled finish; leather case and 


straps. Quantity limited. 
ball, Police Goods, 
Racks, etc. 
m HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St., N. Y. C. 


Tennis, 








FREE Catalog L. Guns, Boring, Base- | 
Chips, | 
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The man who knows Oil uses 


YU}, Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 


their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send 
to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


, Dept. F, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Lire, and I would particularly advise you .o put 
off buying a rifle until you have read the article 
on Modern Stocks by Mr. Mattern which appears 
in the April number. 


I should advise a Winchester Model 94 car- 
bine for the .32 Winchester Special cartridge 
with Lyman semi-jack front sight, and Lyman 


No. 103 rear sight, blank piece in rear barrel 
stock. Carbine should be bought with the pistol 
grip lever and lower tang, and then should have 
made for it a modern stock of the following 
dimensions 

Length from trigger to middle of butt-plate 
13% to 13%4 inches, depending upon your length 
of arms. Drop from line of 100-yard sight to 
comb 15% inches, to heel 234 inches. Point of 
comb as far forward as upper tang will permit. 
Comb quite thick. Butt-plate of flat shotgun type 


of checked steel, a full 5% inches long by 1% 
inches wide, and placed on the stock with a 
3-inch pitch. Lower front edge of pistol grip 


curved to the front 
regular factory 
most circular in 
deeper, but very 
forearm on rifle 

I think that 
ter than any 


very much more than on 
pistol grip stocks. Forearm al- 
cross section, so as to be no 
much wider, than the regular 
or carbine. 

you will find such a rifle far bet- 
thing else for your purpose.—T. W. 


.22 W. C, F. Cartridge 
Winchester single 

that needs 
with the 


I have a 
ae a Oe A 
old model 
and the 
turkey, squi 
What do 


accuracy, 


rifle, caliber 
It is the 
main spring in the fore end 
perfect. I want the rifle for 
and other game of similar size. 
think of the .22 W. C. F. for 
trajectory and killing power up to 100 


shot 
a new barrel. 
action is 
rrel 
you 


yards? Is there a jacketed bullet made for it? 
How about the .25-25 or any cartridge you think 
suitable? Would single or double set triggers 


be advisable? How 
this action stand? 


powerful a cartridge will 
Harry Rhea, Pa. 

Answer:—The history of the .22 W. C. F. 
cartridge indicates that it is an extremely cranky 
cartridge, and one very difficult to obtain good 
accuracy from. In thirty-five years but two rifle- 
men have succeeded in getting really good ac- 
curacy from this cartridge, and they had to do an 
extremely large amount of experimenting covering 
a period of months to find a load which gave this 
fine accuracy. The cartridge is obsolete, am- 
munition on hand is liable to be very stale, jacket 
bullets are not made in this caliber, and smoke- 
less cartridges in this caliber are loaded with the 
old chlorate primer only, which will ruin the bore 
of your rifle from corrosion and erosion in less 
than 500 rounds, despite the most careful clean- 
ing. This trouble will also occur with all cali- 
bers of similar type, like the .25-20 cartridge, 
when the cartridges are loaded with the old 
chlorate primer. I would strongly advise you to 
have a nickel-steel barrel for the .25-20 W. 
C. F. (repeater) cartridge fitted to your Winches- 
ter single-shot rifle. This cartridge is now 
loaded by all our cartridge companies with the 
new Kleanbore or non-corrosive primer and smoke- 
less powder with jacketed bullets of 86 and 60 
grains. This cartridge is extremely accurate—by 
far the most accurate cartridge of its class, and 
with good care the barrel will remain unimpaired 
for upwards of 12,000 rounds. The only firm I 
know of equipped to fit such a barrel to your rifle is 
the Nieder Rifle Corporation, Dowagiac, Mich. 

If your Winchester single-shot rifle has the 
light type of breech action, as is most likely, it is 
suitable only for such cartridges as .25-20, .32-20, 
.38-40, and .44-40 W. C. F. If, however, it is 
of the heavy type it is suitable for all rimmed 
cartridges up to the .30-40 Krag, and .405 W. C. 
F., giving breech pressures not to exceed about 
45,000 pounds per square incdh.—T. W. 


new 


Editor Will Help You Keep Shooting Costs Down 


gece of us have to exercise economy in the 
choice of our firearms. We would like to 
have the highest type of modern de luxe weapons 
if we could afford.them, but that is out of the 
question entirely. Now there are certain rifles 
and shotguns which can be had at a very reason- 
that are every bit as efficient, as accur- 
ate, as durable, and as suitable for practical use 
as the most elaborate and expensive hand-made 
weapons. Colonel Whelen and Captain Askins 
are in full sympathy with the man who must 
consider every penny in the purchase of his equip- 
ment. Write them and tell them what kind of 
shooting you want to do and they will tell you the 
very cheapest at which you can obtain a suitable 
weapon. Looks are not everything in a gun—ac- 
curacy, safety, durability, fit of stock, and type 
of sights count for a whole lot more from a 
practical point of view. 


ible price 
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Shotgun Experimental Work 
By Capt. Chas. Askins 


HAVE never been able to shake off 

a longing to secure Fred Kimbl!e’s 100 

per cent patterns. Now and then I 
try to solve the problem of going from 
80 per cent to a hundred. I have never yet 
been able to shoot a 100 per cent pattern 
but came within 2 per cent of it the other 
day, for one shot. 

One thing that spurs me on is reading 
now and then of somebody who has an 
80-yard gun, or a 75-yard gun. I'd like 
to make my guns shoot like that, but can’t, 
somehow or other. I think we will get 
to an 80-yard 10 bore shotgun one of these 
days, but whether or not we are there now 
is another story. The Cutts Compensator 
might promote us to the 80-yard class, but 
that is not out yet. 

Some army colonel wrote at length not 
very long since that his gun and other guns 
of this long range description would kill 
single ducks regularly at 75 yards. Ac- 
cording to the colonel it was merely a mat- 
ter of good holding and learning where to 


hold. Maybe so. I haven’t been able to 
hold fike that, except on pretty dense 
flocks, where it is usually a broken wing 


that brings a bird down. 

My experimental work was to be done 
with a 12 bore, but to begin with, I fired 
a few shots from the 10, Super X load, 
copper-plated No. 4 shot, 40 yards. Pat- 
tern with the left barrel, 34 choke was 


197; right barrel, full, 214. That looked 
like an 80-yard gun, but 80 yards is a far 
cry in shotgun shooting. 

All my experience with the big 10 indi- 
cates that it is a mighty uncertain gun at 
80 yards, even though shooting at a flock 
of ducks at rest. Then exactly what chance 
has a 12 bore to do better? It was with 
the intention of discovering this, as nearly 
as might be scientifically, that the experi- 
mental shooting detailed herewith was un- 
dertaken. That 214-pellet pattern is a hard 
one for a 12 gauge to shoot at, because the 
entire 13é-ounce load of the 12 contains 
but 205 shot, copper-plated shot which are 
rather small for the numbers. In standard 
shot the entire charge would run but 187. 
The smaller size Western 4s make up into 
a better long range duck load than stand- 
ard size at that. Now then, if you have 
but 187 or 200 or 205 shot in your shell, 
how are you to beat a gun that places 214 
shot in the 30-inch circle, with nearly all 
the load in a 24-inch? I didn’t. 

The next thing I did was to try the 
copper-plated shot in factory loads, 12 
bore. With a charge of 205 shot the pat- 
tern ran 180, 87.8 per cent. One of these 
patterns is illustrated. It is a good load, 
with a tendency to center which is right 
for shooting at 60 yards and beyond. I 
did this in order to see what I had to bet- 
ter in hand loads. This Super X cartridge 





No. 1. Super X, No. 4 copper-plated shot, 205 pellets to a load. 40 yards. 
3-inch shells. In circle 4, 30-inch, 180 or 87.8 per cent. 
cent. 


Fox gun, 
In circle 3, 24-inch, 162 or 79 per 


In circle 2, 18- inch, 129 or 63 percent. Incircle 1, 12- inch, 72 or 35 percent 
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L. C. SMITH GUNS | 


are good guns -— for every kind of shooting 


THE FIELD GRADE When you feel the urge of the outdoors and must get behind 
a gun—get behind an L. C. Smith. 

RETAILS AT $40 For nearly a half century Smith Guns have been products 

GAME AND TRAP of the highest development of the gunmaker’s art. They can 
improve only as the art progresses...Your dealer should have a 

GUNS $40 to $1125 full stock. If it is low, write us for our descriptive Booklet G 44. 















We have one of the best gun engravers in the world, and 
will be glad to quote the cost of your favorite dog’s portrait 
or favorite scene engraved on the lockplate. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


MACDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Building, San Francisco, California 























: AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS | 











ALPINE “A” 


$35" New lefever Jin Trap Gun $95” 


The best selling trap gun ever. 

Also a $16.00 hammerless single, and a double 
hammerless for $28.25. 

Compare this with others before purchasing. Who ever saw a broken Lefever ? 


This is a new, small, light weight binoc- 


ular with large field of view and full stereo- 
scopic effect. b 
Didi dettcns . LEFEVER ARMS CO 
If desired you can examine this glass 
at your Express Office before purchasing. ITHACA, N. a 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
We have Zeiss Prism Binoculars and 
Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes. — 2 . os 
PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street “a 10,000 The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Association 
Lea ee c Si lists over 10,000 sites, giving the locationand equipment ofeachcamp Sent post- 
amp tes paid for 25 cents. Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo 





























MIL ITARY | The Improved 
L LYMAN 5-A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 


Gun cannot be pulled or 
fall out of Folsom-Audley 
Pat. Holsters, but releases in- 
stantly, when wanted. Holsters 
of all kinds, Sam _ Browne 
Belts; Leather and Canvas 
Gun Cases; Rifles and 
Police Equipment. 















DA A Fo a 


This famous telescopic sight (similar to definition. Adapted to practically all 
Winchester A5) has been improved in- rifles. Correct height of bases can be 
ternally and optically, and more than ever furnished for any rifles. Supplied com- 
merits the full approval of shooters. Ex- plete with micrometer adjustable mounts, 
ceptionally clear and brilliant field, with bases, base screws, two taps, drill and 
high degree of illumination and sharp standard cross hair reticule for $44.00. 


Send for NEW ’SCOPE FOLDER 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


TWO 


Guns in One 


Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower barrel (_ ¥ 
(smooth bored) sheots .44 and .410° shot or ball. 
Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. Fits you for large and 
small game or inexpensive target practice. Stock folds 
up or detaches. Shoulder holster furnished. Send for 
Catalog of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 
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idity, open windows, 
and hel to pay in un- 


protected gun bores. Give yours the 
necessary July care. a the bore 
with Hoppe’s No. Then if not 
in use, swab wit ion un 
Grease-—otherwise with No. 
Hoppe’s Oil for working parts, 
fishing reels, etc. Free Cleaniag 
Guide. 

Send 10c in stamps FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
for sample of No.9 2315N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLUE TIGER 


“Blending the stories of big game 
hunting with intimate stories of the in- 
side politics of Chinese banditry. Mr. 
Caldwell has written one of the most 
interesting travel books this reviewer 
has come across in a long time. Anyone 
will enjoy this book. Boys and men will 
revel in it.”—-Minneapolis Daily Star. 


Illustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
150 Fifth Ave. 420Plum St. 740 Rush St. 














Jostam Sponge Rubber Recoil Pads 


For 
Shot- 
guns 


Softest pet made. Reel gttached. ¥ —_ dealer or direct. one! 4 4 

Bik, $1.50, en tor NO I ee age 

per pad. Send for NO hick ie COMING CX CATA at. Apri i 1017 
JO roadway, ‘Chica ago 


Western Iepe uSDohand Lstonh fn EXODCHCO, Calit. 
__ Largest anufac turers of ‘reco pads ii in the w orid. 


Hunting & Fishing 
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is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 


AND HERE’S THE FA MOUS 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 


with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and cleaning fish game birds 
and fur-bearing animals, Blades are of superior quality 
steel with strong, durabie, keen-cutting edges. The 
points are shaped just sient for a good, clean job of 
slitting and skinning. SPECIAL OFFER. We will send 
you Hunting & Fishing Magazine for a whole year, 12 big 
issues, and this Remington Sportsman’s Knife, 

















The Name 
*““Remin 


yoar 
OF quality 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today 


ID-SUMMER hun.- | 





HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 276 Transit 1 ie. Boston, Mass. 














JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS, INC. 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 


An catebtighmoent, of 20 years’ stand ing producing the finest 
work to in the mounting of game heads and trophies and 
the ae 1 | fur skins. The largest and best equipped taxi- 
dermy studios in the world. ite for our new catalogue. 


705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 
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patterned phenomenally in the 12 and 18- 
inch circles. As we will see presently, the 
pellets landing in an 18-inch circle at 40 
yards afford a good idea of what the gun 
will do at 60 yards in the 30-inch. The 
gun used throughout was a Super Fox, 32- 
inch barrels, over-bored 20/1000 of an inch, 
chambered for 3-inch cases. 


’D LIKE to say to begin with that there 

has been a marked improvement in shot- 
guns and loads this last half a dozen years. 
I recall the first test I made of Super X 
cartridges where the average pattern se- 
cured was 148, No. 4 shot. This was so 
good as to make people skeptical. At about 
the same time the Parkers advertised an 
ability to make 10 bore guns which would 
throw a pattern of 140 4s. This 148-pel- 
let pattern is to be contrasted with the 180- 
pattern shown herewith, this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that shot are running a little 
smaller now. 

The pattern shown in No. 1 I have no 
reason to think exceptional. It was one 
of three patterns shot, and probably the 
best one. A second load was counted only 
in the 12-inch circle and ran 70, the third 
counted 156 shot in the 24-inch. 

In analyzing this pattern, in my experi- 
ence of a great deal of this kind of work, 
I have found that the number of pellets 
found in the 12-inch circle at 40 yards will 
be approximately the 30-inch pattern at 
70 yards. All thts provided the gun does 
not unduly deform the shot. This is not 
system of prolonging 
lines, as a 12-inch at 40 yards should 
spread into a 24-inch at 80 yards, but is 
just about what shotguns do when you 
shoot and count the patterns. Practically 
the shot that go into an 18-inch at 40 
yards will be found in a 30-inch at 60. 
This can be taken as approximately true 
only, guns making a difference, as well as 
the shot in size and hardness. The shot 
in the 24-inch circle will spread into a 
30-inch at 50 yards. 





No. 2. In load of 134 ounces, 250 copper-plated shot, 3-inch case, No 5 shot. 


Anybody who has targeted shotguns and 
counted up the shot within a given circle 
will know that this is a good pattern. An 
80 per cent gun is taken as the standard 
long range weapon, and the man who has 
one has reason to be satisfied with it— 
it is as good as the gunmakers will guar- 
antee. Thus we can pretty well under- 
stand just what an 87 per cent pattern is. 
Within the 18-inch circle, which is what 
carries us back to long duck ranges, the 
pattern is entirely unusual. Ordinarily 
that pattern would have dropped, within 
the 18-inch, to about 50 per cent. It fol- 
lows that this pattern should go back a 
long distance. 

I haven’t any doubt at all but this pat- 
tern and size of shot would kill single 
ducks cleanly at 60 yards. Both theory 
and practice justify this belief. The pat- 
tern would be 129 and a hundred-pellet 
pattern of No. 4 shot will kill ducks nicely. 
In fact I shot and shot well for a number 
of years with a Remington automatic that 
patterned 110 shot at 40 yards. But now 
how about going back to 70 yards? The 
pattern is 72, and a bit thin for duck 
shooting. Just keep in mind that a cylin- 
der bore gun shoots patterns of from 40 
to 45 per cent, and this pattern is not equal 
to a cylinder. Moreover, in going back 
from 40 to 60 yards, pellets, even No. 4 
shot, lose about half their energy, and we 
can see that no 12 bore gun at 70 yards 
can be made to at all equal a plain cylinder 
at 40 yards. Yet the 12 will kill ducks 
with such a pattern as this, pretty often 
at 70 yards. 


HE question in the minds of many, 

however, will be how about 80 yards 
or even 75 yards? It is my experience 
that a good gun, the very best to be had, 
will lose 1.2 per cent to the yard as it is 
stepped back, while an ordinary gun and 
ordinary load will lose 2 per cent to the 
yard. The loss of 1.5 per cent means that 
the gun which patterned 35 per cent at 7() 


Powder 


40 grains, Herco, hand-loaded, special wadding. In circle 4, 30-inch, 237 or 95 per cent. 


In circle 3, 24-inch, 202 or 80 per cent. 
1, 12-inch, 93 or 37.2 per cent. 


In circle 2, 18-inch, 150 or 60 per cent. 
Fox gun, over-bored 20 thousandths of an inch 


In circle 
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yards will do no better than 20 per cent at 
80 yards and might easily do worse than 


that. Can you imagine shooting a 20 per 
cent gun at ducks, with the pellets having 
no more than one-third of their usual 


striking energy ? 


Kimble killed ducks regularly at 80 
yards, according to all accounts, but he 
had a gun which threw the entire pattern 


in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, and very 
often the entire load into a 24-inch circle. 
Then in order to sustain his striking 
energy, penetration, he was obliged to use 
No. 3 shot. It is my opinion that if we 
are ever to have an 80-yard duck gun, 
particularly in 12 bore, it will have to 
throw 100 per cent patterns into a 24- 
inch circle at 40 yards, and 80 per cent 
patterns into an 18-inch circle. An 80 
per cent pattern at 40 yards is far from 
that, and is certain to limit the range to 
60 yards. A 90 per cent pattern of No. 
4 shot will do well at 70 yards, and that 
is just about the safe limit. 

In order to see what improvement could 
be made with hand loading, the experi- 
mental work detailed below was _ under- 
taken. I knew very well that if the shells 
were loaded after factory system, no im- 
provement in factory patterns would follow. 
The factories know how to load shotgun 
shells, and none of us know any better, 
nor can we load them any better, unless we 
use devices and methods not open to the 


machines. 
N Y HAND-LOADED shells were filled 
with 40 grains of Herco powder, and 
it proved to be a good powder. The shot 
charge was a measured 13% ounces, copper 
shot ; shot counted running 253 pellets to the 
charge, as counted, though I took the count 
as 250 pellets, which is to be considered 
when noting patterns. Now it is a well- 
known fact that shotguns spread their 
patterns and throw wild shot because of 
shot deformation. If we could deliver 
shot from the muzzle as we do now, ab- 
solutely without shot deformation, every 
pellet in shape to fly true, we would get 
all shot into a 24-inch circle. Pellet injury, 
for the most part, takes place within the 
cartridge case, and in the forcing cone 
just forward of the case. Pellet deforma- 
tion leads to a lot of ill results, including 
shot stringing. Shot stringing takes place 
alike from cylinder bores and choke bores, 
therefore the injury is not in the choke but 
in the cone and in the shell while the shot 
column is lying at rest. Sweeley proved 
that a long time ago by what he called 
“tell-tales,” a jacket of soft copper en- 
closing the shot charge. He found this 
jacket badly indented at the base of the 
shot column, thence the indentations were 


less and less towards the top of the 
column. No difference in the indentations 
was found when the charge was_ shot 


from a cylinder barrel or from a choked 
barrel. 


T SEEMS that while the shot are in 
a state of inertia they are caught be- 
tween a hammer and an anvil, the hammer 
being the blow of the gas, the anvil 
partly composed of wads and crimp, partly 
of the weight of the column itself, the 
lower layers of the shot being driven into 
each upper layer with diminishing force. 
Following this process the shot, now part- 
ly welded into a mass, are driven into a 
beveled cone under heavy pressure. All this 
is what we have to contend with and Kim- 
ble did not, because he used a muzzle-loader 
of large bore, a _ slow-burning large- 
grained black powder, and he had no cone 
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to contend with. The principle that gov- 
erned the design of the over-bored 12 
was an attempt to get away from cone 
injury. The cone constriction was re- 
duced by the 20/1000 of an inch of the 
over-bore. 

The concern of the hand loader is to 
get his shot the first inch under way with- 
out injury. If he can do that his patterns 
are assured. He never has quite succeeded 
in doing so or else 100 per cent patterns 
would be at his command. Sweeley has 
come the nearest to it, and has worked 
harder in this direction than any other 
man. He invented the copper wad, which 
is a perfect gas seal. Ordinarily, some 
little gas is supposed to escape past the 
wads and get into the shot. 
wad, cut shown, has a depressed top, which 
is driven out on impact of the powder gas, 
throwing out a rim around the upper edge 
of the wad, preventing any escape of gas, 





BUILT IN 1882 


This shotgun, the first Ithaca, is still in use and never has been out of order up to May, 
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_ Lacquered 
AJAX HEAVIES 


45 








OU’VE never seen 
handsomer shells 
than these new lacquered Ajax 
Heavies. They’re a treat to 
the eye. And their lacquer 
finish makes them unusually 
waterproof. Gives them an im- 
‘proved crimp, too. “Packed 
with the power of the thunder- 
bolt” like the regular unlac- 
quered Ajax Heavies. Progres- 
sive-burning powder. 12, 16, 
20 gauges. The last word in 
ies loads. 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


Going 
Fishing? 
Here’s 


Good Luck 


for You 














NATIONAL SPORTSMAN will 
you the right dope when to go, 
go and what tackle to use to get the big 
fellows. 68 pages each month crammed 
full of blood tingling pictures, sto: 
and valuable information, and 
Here’s just the Fishing Rod 
you have been looking for. 
A Telescopic Steel Rod finished in black 
enamel with nickel-plated trimmings. 
When telescoped it is only 28 inches 
long, easy to carry. It can instantly be 
made any length from 36 inches to 9 feet 
long when in use. “his rod has a cork 
iy reversible handle, so that it can be used 
either for fly or bait fishing. 
The handle has reel locking de- 
vice and the rod is fitted with 
steel snake guides and steel one- 
ring top. This rod is especially 
good for fishing trout streams 
where there is a lot of under 
brush to go through, as it can 
be shortened or lengthened as 
desired without loss of time. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send this Telescopic 


Steel Rod and National Sports- 
man for a whole year. 

12 BIG ISSUES $9 
Both for 


National Sportsman Magazine 
277 Transit Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


Successful Muskrat Farming 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$4.00 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 
UTDOOR LIFE PUB fe 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 


ZIP- ZIP 
SHOOTER 


HOUSANDS of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip- 
2ip shooter, scientifically and practic- 
elly made. If you like hunting and out+ 
door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with 


plenty of pep and 


force. If your dealer 
Columbia, S. C. 


give 
where to 
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happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter 35c or 
three for $1.00; send 
stamps, coin or money 
order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., 


A Good Cast | 


depends a great deal on j 
a smooth running reel. 
Oil regularly with 


3-in-One 
The Sportsmen’s Oil for 33 
years. Keeps all fishing and 
hunting equipment in A-1 
condition. Sold everywhere. 


Sample and illus- 

FREE: peor pores 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 William St.. New York 
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and whether the bore is a few thousandths 
of an inch less or greater makes no differ- 
ence. I used these wads, cupped down 
over the power. This is a peculiarly good 
wad in that it expands under powder pres- 
sure, and contracts again under bore pres- 
sure, as in the choke, usually coming out 
with the top bulged upward. On top of 
this wad I placed a 3/16 pinkedge, a hard 
wad against which the copper wad would 
act. Above the pinkedge, after a certain 
amount of experimenting, I placed a 3/16- 
inch section of a 20 bore shell, using 
Climax because it is a strong case. Over 
the section of the 20 bore case I placed 
a split pinkedge, and then the shot. 


HE principle involved is that under 

shot pressure this split pinkedge 
would bend and depress downward into 
the cavity of the empty 20 bore shell, and 
at the same time the section of the 20 
bore case would yield by spreading out- 
ward to fill the bore. The entire action 
would be that of a relief against a sudden 
blow, a cushioning effect. Partly this 
cushioning is due to pneumatic action, but 
mostly it is due to the physical resistance 
of the 20 bore case against a sudden 
compression. It can be compressed but 
not instantaneously, and while it is absorb- 
ing the sudden blow of the powder gas, the 
shot column gets under way and through 
the action of copper wad with its depressed 
top yielding to a certain extent, combined 
with the yielding of the section of the 
20 bore shell, the pellets are not greatly 
jammed or injured. 

Sweeley had other devices, as a_ shot 
mold composed of a double wrapping of 
Manilla paper, with the base narrowed so 
that the mold would burst under pressure 
and free the shot. The mold is a fine 
thing, but difficult to handle because it 
depends on the texture of the paper, the 
shape of the mold, the amount of shot, 
and the breech pressure. Sweeley also 
cut a 45 caliber hole in the center of a 


blackedge wad, over which he placed a 
cardboard, the result being pretty much 
the same as when the section of the 20 
bore case was used. 

Now for results. The patterns ran 234, 
237—95 per cent (illustrated), 245—98 
per cent, 229, 221, 230, 229, 231, in the 30- 


inch circle. Two other patterns were taken, 
one running 115 in the 18-inch, the other 
195 in the 24-inch. The patterns are not 
given as shot but just as I happened to 
pick up the papers. The average pattern 
was 232, and the average per cent 92.8. 
The lowest pattern was 88.4 per cent, the 
highest 98, the greatest variation 44 pellets. 

Looking at the pattern illustrated, one 
of the best, it might be thought that this 
load would kill single ducks up to at least 
75 yards, but reading the 12-inch circle 
and knowing that all the shot which would 
be found within the 30-inch at 70 yards 
was included within, this circle, 93 pellets, 
37.2 per cent, some doubt might be felt as 
to whether or not the load would step back 
any farther than this 70 yards. That is 
the way I felt about it, anyhow. At 70 
yards the duck would be well struck and 
probably killed. Going back another 5 
yards, reducing the pattern to 30 per cent, 
I'd have my doubts. 

In my opinion we have no 75-yard 12 
bore shotguns, and in order to get it we 
will have to place all the charge in a 30- 
inch circle at 40 yards, and 90 per cent 
in the 24-inch circle. We are now 10 per 
cent short of that and a good 5 yards short 
of the range. The best factory loads are 
fairly effective at 65 yards, the best hand 
loads might be at 70 yards. Farther than 
that we are not able to go at present. The 
man who thinks he is killing single birds 
at 75 yards either does it accidentally, or 
he has overestimated the range. 





The .22 Rifle and Its Use 


(Continued from page 17) 

game shooting and unless you do know jt 
exactly you miss by under or overshoot- 
ing. In fact, 50 to 60 yards is the limit 
of consistent game shooting for the .22 
rim-fire clan in the hands of most people. 

The cartridge in any good repeater or 
single-shot shoots accurately enough at 
100 to 150 yards to kill grouse, rabbits, 
foxes, and even squirrels consistently. 

During the past year I have personally 
made twenty-four 10-shot perfect scores of 
50 at 200 yards on the 7-inch C5 bull’s-eye 
—shooting in public competitions and mak- 
ing half of these at the two large Sea Girt 
shoots. This is said to be a world’s record 
for a season’s shooting at that extreme 
range. In one case, 37 out of 50 consecu- 
tive shots in a match, at 200 yards, struck 
inside or on the central 4-inch V ring 


UT no one, probably, can shoot at a 
2-inch bull’s-eye set up at unknown 
ranges of 40 to 125 yards, even, and be 
certain that he will hit the mark the first 
shot, and without sighting opportunity. It 
is not a case of accuracy, or the lack of 
accuracy, or holding ability. It is entirely 
a case of trajectory and of not being able 
to estimate the range with sufficient ac- 
curacy to place your groups immediately 
in the center of the bull’ s-eye. 
Now some one says, “That’s all wrong! 
Why, I have killed a dozen head of game 
at 100 to 200 yards with .22s.” Certainly, 
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and once or twice a season you will con- 
tinue to do it, but that has little to do, 
unfortunately, with consistent — killing. 
What happens on the average shot is what 
counts, and what happens on the average 
shot beyond 75 yards when using the .22 
is that you “shoot darned close to him.” 
Satisfying in a way, but by no means as 
effective as hitting 50 per cent of the time. 

High trajectory is one of the prices we 
pay for cheap shooting, a rim-fire copper 
case, its attendant pressure limits definitely 
regulated by its strength and by thousands 
of cheaply made .22 rifles in common use, 
and the stripping and leading characteris- 
tics of a small, soft, and easily deformed 
.22 bullet. 

To get high speed we must develop 
higher pressures. To stand both higher 
pressures and a higher velocity we must 
have a stronger and thicker center ‘ire 
case, a copper-jacketed bullet, and an ac- 
tion to handle same. Result, exit cheaply 
made ammunition and safety if you try to 
exceed the safety limit which the factories 
know exists. 

Anyone can prove these limitations for 
the .22 by drawing pictures or outlines of 
squirrels, grouse, foxes, coyotes, rabbits, 
etc., and marking an aiming spot on each, 
then setting them up at different ranges 
from the shooter. Have him sight in his 
rifle accurately for any range such as 40, 
50, 75 or 100 yards, etc., and then fire a 
group of 10 shots or 20 at each of these 
targets without changing his firing pcsi- 
tion more than is absolutely necessary, and 
without getting up off the firing line. 
Switch from one to the other after a few 
shots are fired on each to get the full ef- 
fect of changes of light and temperature, 
group changes due to barrel or ammuni- 
tion peculiarities, and the like, and note 
that you will shoot a definite amount above, 
below, and also to one side of the center 















of aim at each range excepting the one 


you are exactly sighted for. And after 
you shoot for some time, come back 02 
your sighting target and see if your sight- 
ing is still correct. It may be as much as 
2 inches off, but your group may still be 
as small as ever. 


T IS disconcerting to shoot at 60 yards, 

for instance, and make a group not 
much over an inch in diameter but possibly 
134 inches low. You do not hit the bull’s- 
eye at all—probably—merely by an error 
of 10 yards in the range at the absurdly 
short range of 60 yards. Try it out at 
125 yards—just a good shot at a crow or 
groundhog, for instance—and use the 100- 
yard sight-setting. Surprising how much 





too low you are. May be even off the 
lower edge of the target paper. Do you 
still wonder why you so often “merely | 


throw dirt on them”? 

And the worst part of it is, 
accurate the rifle and ammunition, the more 
certain you are to miss when the range is 
improperly estimated and the rifle is prop- 


erly sighted. 
At the Sea Girt fall shoot this autumn, 


I saw Charles H. Johnson of Philadelphia 
hit the l-inch center or V ring of the 100- 
yard target nine times in succession with 
1 .22 Peterson Ballard. That was remark- 
able shooting, but to have hit those 1l-inch 
Vs nine times straight had they been 
tacked up at 10-yard intervals from 20 
to 100 yards (both inclusive) would have 


been just about ten times-as difficult— 
without sighters. 

Prepare a set of target silhouettes, 
therefore, for practice with your .22, and 


you will learn more about practical ballis- 
tics and sighting in one afternoon than 


you can find out by reading and corre- 
spondence in half a lifetime. You will 
discover, for instance, that beyond 100 


yards, an error of only 5 yards is serious, 
and beyond 150 yards usually means a lost 
chance. 

Another thing you will discover, if you 
draw your target silhouettes exactly life- 
size by laying a dead game bird or animal 
on a paper and making a pencil outline 
around the plucked or skinned body, is 
that most game is bigger than you think 
it is—crows excepted—and that you can 
make a pretty poor shot and still draw 
blood. Also, note that the heart of a 
squirrel or gopher is not 2 inches back in 
the ribs where you think it is, but directly 
under the left fore leg. You shoot di- 
rectly through the upper portion of the 
front leg when a squirrel is sitting up 
eating, for instance, to cut the heart. If 
you aim back of the shoulder, and hit 
where you aim, you either drill through 
the rear third of the lungs or the exact 
center of the paunch. A shot that looks 
like a stomach shot will not hit the stom- 
ach at all but the kidneys or the viscera. 
The heart shot is actually about five times 
as difficult as a head shot on a squirrel, 
the head being slightly over 2 inches 
across; nevertheless, I know of one case 
in which the heart was actually drilled or 
nicked nine times in thirteen consecutive 
chances and the ranges were fairly long. 
That kind of shooting leaves a memory 
that is very pleasant to recall. And it is 
only possible to those who are good judges 
of weather conditions and know where to 
hold at the different ranges. 


HE rifle sights are very important in 
game shooting with .22 rifles. Almost 
all of the 5-pound .22 repeaters of standard 
make, which eject to the side, like the 
Winchester, Remington, Savage and Mar- 
lin rifles, can be fitted with hunting tele- 


the more | 


scopes to just as good purpose as the | 


heavier .22 match rifles like the Winches- 
ter 52 and the Springfield, and if the scope 






W. A. SCHUTTE, Gun Editor of “Trails 
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of the Northwoods”, said, “What I did to a 

beautiful red fox at 35 yards with my # 4-20 guage 

Ithaca surprised me. Just try to buy my gun.” 

editors choose Ithacas; they know Ithaca lock speed helps. 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Button Rupture 
Newest Way 


Without 
Pressure 





Science now advises discard- 
ing cruel steel springs, barbarous 
leg straps, and other harness 
that press against the rupture 
and thus prevent nature from 

healing it. A new sensible method has 


been perfected, called Magic Dot—entirely 
different from any other way. Instead of 

*‘pressing,’’ it ‘ yer and allows 
users to run, jump, and cough in per- 
fect safety. 

With this 1/25-0z. device is a new kind 
of pad, air-porous and washable. It actu- 
ally breathes air, and cannot slip off the 
; tupture—a feature you'll frankly admit 
\ that is lacking in your present appliance. 
, In fact, it is so superior and different that 


’ Nit is praised by physicians as ‘‘an entirely 
‘ new departure,’’ Users 
‘ have forgotten they are 
‘ 


report they 
But don’t buy it yet. 


wearing it. 
See It First 


You can now have it sent to 
your home without obligation to 
wear it. Just write for full de- 
scription of Magic Dot and de- 
tails of this unusual ‘‘no obligation’’ 
offer. Tear out this ad and write to- 
day, for quick relief. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 5562, Clay St., Steubenville, Ohio 


Indian Sign Language 
By William Tomkins 


Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 


96 pages, completely illustrated. The only publi- 
cation in print today containing the exclusive Indian 
sign language, by a writer who lived ten years with 
the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux 
and sign language, and has since devoted many years 
to study and research along the same lines. Every 
basic word sign and every pictograph and ideograph 
is fully described in the 800 illustrations contained 
in this unique, interesting and worth-while book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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KRAG CARBINE 


All the qualities of a high price 
In fine used condition, all work- 
ing parts guaranteed for one year. Send 
today for our Free 2's0 page illustrated catalog of money 

ues; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, rts and "Gov" t goods. 
pret Be geen customers all over the world. Deposit required on all! 
orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory 


WwW. STOKES KIRK 1627 F-7 North ag Street 


Philadelphia .P 


Piles Can Be Cured 
Without Surgery 


Cured Without Sur- 
in colors and copy- 





A new instructive book, ‘‘Piles 
gery,”’ fully illustrated, printed 
righted, has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted 
Rectal Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior 
Springs. Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers 
trom Piles can be quickly and easily cured without 
the use of surgery; without confinement to bed or hos- 


pital bills. The McCleary treatment has been successfully 
used for over 28 years. Over 16,000 cases of rectal 
trouble have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his asso- 


ciates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 
write Dr. McCleary today for a copy of this new book 
and their large reference list of former patien‘s All 
literature sent in plain wrapper free and postpaid. 
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BRAND 
NEW 
German Luger 
Automatics $6) [#00 
9-Shot. SPECIAL 
30-CALIBER 
New Bergmann Auto. . 25 Cal. $ 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. 12.50 


New Remington Auto. .380 Cal. _. 14. 
New Savage Automatic .32cal. or .380.. 14.25 


New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6 inch barrel._ 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic. 18.00 


New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
.32 or .38, 4. 5 or 6 inch barrel... 27.50 
New Colts .32 Police positive 4 in. barrel 21.00 


New H. & R. 410S. Shot Handy Gun... 10.00 
.44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish 
5 or 63 inch barrel ............................ . 36.75 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt’s Pistols 
Slightly Used Guns 


Colt’s .45 Automatic 25.00 
Colt’s .25 Automatic 10.50 
Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic 13.50 
Colt’s .32-20 .38 Army Special 19.00 
S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police, 19.00 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Pocket Model 17.50 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle 20.00 
New Luger Stocks... 2.50 
New Luger Holsters, 4 in. or 6 in. 1.50 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Willship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER,COLO. 











Get Your r Camping Books | from 
the Outdoor Life Book Shop, 
Denver, Colo. 





4RAK p POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS 
7m 4 $13 to $50 


3%. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8-power: 4 to 10 
eunces in weight. Used and new Zeiss, 
Mirakel, Busch and others forsale and 
wanted. We carry everything in new 
and used glasses from 2 to 24-power, 
$2 to $120. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J.ALDEN LORING, BoxD, a 


we-go, Tioga Co., 


VECT POCKET. 
BINOCULARS 




















‘NEW H. & R. “22 SPECIAL” HEAVY FRAME 











Accurate shooting. For trap- 
pers, campers and target 
shooting. Shoots .22 short, long and 





long rifle cartridges, 9 shot, 6-inch bar- 
Hinge type. Automatic shell ejec- 
tor. Checked walnut grip. Gold front sight. 
Blued finish. Weight 23 ounces. Price $12.50. 
Leather holster $1.10. $1.00 deposit on C.O.D.’s. 
Express shipments only. 
WACEK & SIMONSON CO. 
Winter, Wis. 


Dept. 5 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
ser - Luger - Merkel Bros. -Manniicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
’s Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 


Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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sits up too far off the barrel so that the 
crooked stocks of some of these rifles do 
not fit up properly against the face of the 
shooter when using the scope, then these 
rifles should be restocked with a stock that 
has a much higher, heavier comb, a large, 
flat butt plate and with enough wood in 
the stock so that it fits a man like the 
stock of a 12 gauge trap shotgun. 

As .22s recoil so little, practically all 
scopes in the market will stand the racket 
unless you fall and dent or bend the tube. 
But if buying a whole new outfit, it will 
pay in the end to get a good scope of 2 
to 31%4 power only, and the widest possible 
field. You want a low-power scope so that 
there will not be too much movement or 
“wobble” for offhand shooting, especially 
when aiming straight overhead. You want 
a low power and a wide field so you can 
see the object instantly, so the scope lens 
is “light” and you have a clear and color- 
free image, and so that you can clearly 
discern the exact spot on the object you 
are trying to hit. A good low-power hunt- 
ing scope also acts as a pair of binoculars 
and enables the hunter to locate many 
coyotes, foxes, wolves, woodchucks, squir- 
rels, grouse, rabbits, 
he either would not 
see at all or would 
mistake for clumps 
of grass, dirt, or 
knots and leaves. 
You are not likely 
to shoot anything 
you do not wish 
to hit when using 
a scope sight, be- 
cause you can al- 
ways see clearly 
You can see a bird 
wink its eye, for 
instance, at a quar- 
ter of a mile if it 
is a large bird and 
the light on it. 
Or you can see the 
squirrels move the 


is 


nuts in their 
cheeks while they 
sit eating. Not a 


thing escapes your 
vision. Consequent- 
ly, you can keep 
the game in sight 
and shoot at the 
instant when the 
game presents the 
largest target or the best angle for a sure 
kill. 

Accurate and easily adjusted 
mounts are just as important on a 
hunting rifle as a good scope. It is a waste 
of effort to obtain a rifle and ammunition 
which will group in 11% inches at 50 yards 
and then not be able to center that group 
due to crude and rigid sights. All scope 
mountings should read to % minutes of 
angle, which means a movement of one 
division on the mount moves the group 
4 of an inch at 50 yards, or % of an inch 
at 25 yards. 


scope 
2 


NEARLY all scopes sit up pretty high off 
4 N the barrel, consequently your rifle will 
shoot 1% inches to 1 inch too low at 5 to 
15 yards, when sighted properly for 25 to 
50 yards. You must hold this much too 
high on a close-range shot, or you will 
undershoot. As the scope magnifies the 
bird or animal by its own power, three, 
five, or six times, the game will look very 
large when very close, and you will al- 
ways be inclined to not aim high enough 
on shots at shorter range than 15 yards. 
On squirrels and gophers, aim clear above 
the animal. Obviously, the scope and 
mounts which sit very low on the barrel 
have decided advantages for this reason. 
One actyal advantage of the high position 


ai : P . Bese eee ia pee 
Ten shots at 40 yards, with telescope sight set for 50 yard 
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of the scope is that it seems to materially 
flatten the trajectory of a .22 between 25 
and 70 yards, because you are aiming higher 
than you imagine in raising the bullet from 
the line of the bore to the line of sight. 
A supplementary set of Lyman, Marble, 
Watson or other sights is very valuable 
even on the best scope-sighted .22. You 
cannot see well or at all, occasionally, 
through a scope when it is very foggy or 
when rain is driving against the lenses. 
Take the scope off, put it in the back 
pocket of your hunting coat and then don’t 
sit on tt. In the meantime use your coarse 
bead sights and get what game is out. 


N CONCLUSION always have in mind 

change of center of impact—that uncon- 
trollable moving of the group due to tem- 
perature and light changes. On cold morn- 
ings a .22 will always shoot low. On hot, 
clear afternoons it will overshoot. Two 
inches to 5 inches of wind drift at 100 yards 
or % to 2 inches at 50 yards are what you 
may expect in shooting across a field in a 
good breeze. The bullet, of course, will 


always drift with the wind. 
Let me give a specific example of ex- 


ws 


high. Diameter of group % inch 


treme change in elevation at 50 yards from 
no known cause and within a very few 
minutes. In the short range match at Sea 
Girt in September I had a very comfort- 
able position, was well dug in, and could 
hold very steadily. The result was a score 
of 100 with 8 Vs. There was a delay 
of nearly half an hour for some reason. 
Then I fired from the same identical posi- 
tion on the sighting target of the 50-yard 
stage of the Eastern Championship. The 
first two shots were let off perfectly, they 
struck within less than 4% of an inch of 
each other, yet they were in the upper por- 
tion of the 8 ring, 2 inches above the exact 
center of the bull’s-eye. After being given 
2 inches less elevation the rifle shot an- 
other possible 100, but just imagine 
what the score would have been without 
those sighters. 

The same changes in light or weather 
would have affected the hunter just as 
much and would have caused misses on 
game. ‘These are the reasons why anyone 
will make unexplainable misses at times 
and why it is so important that the hunter 
be able to correct instantly on his sights 
so as to place the next bullet exactly where 
it belongs. 

Practical shooting as outlined above will 
help anyone to be a better shot afield and 
will give him a certain knowledge of the 





Group % inch 





possibilities of his rifle and cartridge he 
could never otherwise obtain. 


Poison Snakes of the U. S. 


(Continued from page 31) 

aim. Since the summer of 1926 a form 
of this sport even more thrilling has sprung 
up, embodying the capture of the rattle- 
snake, copperhead and water moccasin 
alive—not for zoological collections but for 
use in producing the antivenin or serum 
for snake bite. 

Taking these venomous serpents alive ‘is 
a game of prowess and wits, of agility and 
daring. The rough-and-ready habitue of 
the outdoors sometimes uses only a forked 
stick and a canvas bag, and he picks up 
the snakes with his bare hand after get- 
ting the neck and head against the ground 
in the crotch of his stick. Most snake 
hunters use a snake stick, rigged with a 
little noose at the lower end, and in 
this loop they catch the snake by the 
head. 

The snakes 
ous stations 


kept alive at vari- 
Antivenin Institute 
of America, an or- 
ganization spon- 
sored by scientists, 
universities, cura- 
tors of reptiles at 
several large zoo- 
logical parks, and 
others interested in 
reducing and ulti- 
mately eliminating 
the poison-snake 
peril in the United 

States. The con- 

sulting Director is 

De. Aifanio-do 

Amaral, noted rep- 

tile authority of 

Brazil. Raymond 

L. Ditmars, Cura- 

tor of the Depart- 

ment of Mammals 
and Reptiles, New 

York Zoological 

Park, is in charge 

of the North Amer- 

ican Division. The 

Institute’s head- 

quarters are at 

Glenolden, Pa, 

where a great bio- 

logical laboratory 
is utilized in producing the serum. 

Here a number of horses are repeatedly 
snake-bitten artificially. That is, snake 
venom—a mixture from rattlesnakes, cop- 
perheads and water moccasins—is injected 
with increasing doses over a period of 
months, or until the horse’s blood has a 
high degree of protective value. Then a 
quantity of this blood is withdrawn, for 
the further preparation of the serum. It 
is claimed for this serum that it is 10) 
per cent effective if used in time, which 
may be within several hours in given cases. 


are 


of the 


SIDE from this antivenin, the best 
protection against poison snakes lies 

in foot and leg coverings that resist the 
fangs. The great majority of snake bites 
occur below the knee, and devotees of the 
open should wear knee boots or some form 
of protection. Children, however, are sub- 
jected to the greatest hazard because the 
snake can hit at more vulnerable spots, and 
because the child’s resisting power is far less. 
In cases of snake bite where antivenin 
cannot be secured, the Institute recom- 
mends the incision of the fang wound and 
the suction of the poison with the lips, if 
the mouth is free from abrasions. A tour- 
niquet should be applied immediately, ii 
the location of the bite makes this possible, 
but this ligature must be released at brie? 


















Medical aid should be sought 


intervals. 
quickly. , 

The snakes of North America are rela- 
tively less poisonous, and the poison is 
slower in its action, than those of Southern 
countries; and the snakes themselves are 
less aggressive as a rule. The rattlesnake 
of the United States coils in self-defense 
—never seeks an encounter with man. He 
can scarcely strike three-fourths of his 
own length, but when he can reach his 
victim, the fangs, which are two movable 
teeth built like a hypodermic syringe, may 
penetrate the flesh 7% of an inch. ; 

The removal of these fangs in captivity 
does not count for much, because new 
fangs are always ready to protrude them- 
selves. The other teeth of these snakes 
are to seize the prey merely—rats and 
other rodents, prairie dogs, birds, and 
sometimes frogs and toads, or perhaps 
eggs. It is on these food-hunting expedi- 
tions that rattlesnakes sometimes invade 
houses, as happened recently in Texas. A 
woman, sleeping on a porch, was bitten 
on the forehead in the night. 

Most poisonous snakes are born, not 
hatched from exterior eggs, and the infant 
snakes are relatively poisonous. Un- 
checked, they multiply with great rapidity, 
and except for their own particular ene- 
mies would soon make the outdoors un- 
safe indeed. Some other snakes, the king 
snake for one, kill rattlers for food. 
Hawks, owls and storks carry off rattlers, 


and I have seen an eagle pursue one. Man 
is or should be the chief enemy. 
Hokum 
(Continued from page 13) 
the kindergarten stage knows that fish 


have a habit of starting and stopping their 
feeding very abruptly. A difference of five 
minutes may be the dividing line between 
success and failure. There is no set hour 
or minute at which they begin to feed, 


but there is some sort of daily agreement. 


as to when that process will start and stop. 
If they start feeding at exactly 3 o’clock 
in one pool, they will start at that time in 
the next pool. They may feed five times 
a day, or they may not feed at all. 

Now, an angler tries a certain fly, prob- 
ably for thirty minutes, without success. 
He stops, removes that fly and puts on 
another. This changing continues till even- 
tually a fish rises or is hooked. Then the 
angler says to himself, “Ah ha! So that’s 
the one they want!” His success continues, 
and quite naturally he continues to use 
that fly. Had he immediately changed 
back to one of the former, the outcome 
would have been about the same. The fish 
merely started feeding when that partic- 
ular fly was in use. 

This angler is now convinced that when 
fishing the “Skunkum River” any fly but 
a “Royal Whatnot” is worthless. With 
the best intentions he passes the informa- 
tion along to his friends, and they to oth- 
ers. Finally, we see in an article or a 
book on angling that the “Royal Whatnot” 
is considered a killer in the “Skunkum.” 
And so it is that a little more hokum is 
added to our already abundant supply. 


T SEEMS to me that the most important 

thing is in the manner of handling the 
fly, with size and form coming next, in 
the order named. It is by the outline of an 
object on the surface of the water that a 
fish knows it to be a fly, a bug, or merely 
a bit of trash. If he is hungry he is in- 
terested in everything that might possibly 
be good to eat; if not, he will merely yawn 
at the sight of the most beautiful fly ever 
tied. When the pangs of hunger start rac- 
ing about his interior region, he is going 
to eat, if there is any food in sight. Do not 





be led to believe that, upon seeing a fly, 
he will retire to some secluded spot to de- 
cide whether or not the blending of colors 
is just to his liking. Not by a jugful! 
He knows that there are lots of other 
hungry fish in the river, and that he can’t 
be torever making up his mind. 

If fish were as intelligent and discerning 
as some would have us believe, they would 
never take a wet fly fished downstream. 
No fish ever saw a fly, a foot below the 
surface of the water, making remarkable 
progress against a heavy current . . . or 
any other sort of progress. 

An old cougar hunter was asked how he 
accounted for the fact that a small dog will 
cause a lion such panic and make him take 
to a tree. The hunter said, “Well, if a 
lion sees a handful of dog come a-tearin’ 
after him, he figures there jest naturally 
must be somethin’ wrong with that dog.” 
Perhaps it is the same thing when a fly 
starts going upstream. 

It is certain that motion attracts a fish’s 
attention. We must remember that all sorts 
of objects float downstream; buds, sticks, 
leaves, trash and whatnot. If a fly floats 
along with these other objects, it stands a 
chance of being overlooked. But give it 
an independent motion, and it has immedi- 
ately taken on life in the eyes of the fish. 


THING that greatly offends the finer 

senses of the purist is the matter of 
downstream fishing. Like using a spinner 
it is a “coarse and vulgar practice.” How- 
ever, the majority of the anglers in this 
country prefer that method when using the 
wet fly, and actually seem to enjoy it. And 
they take an astounding number of fish. 

Many of our books on fishing will tell 
you several reasons why downstream fish- 
ing is beyond the pale. In the first place 
it is pointed out that fish lie with their 
heads upstream. Of course they do, but 
what of it? That doesn’t mean that you 
can sneak up behind one and grab him by 
the tail. If a litthke common sense caution 
is used, they will not likely be frightened, 
regardless of how they are approached. 
Again, regardless of what direction a fish 
might be facing, he has a certain arc of 
vision, and an object such as a fly, in pass- 
ing from the rear, will remain in that arc 
exactly the same length of time as it would 
in passing from the front. The fish might 
detect it a fraction sooner from the front, 
but the fact that he sees it at all is the 
important factor. 

Another theory is that a fish is more 
easily hooked, since the strike comes from 
the direction opposite to which he is fac- 
ing, while the other would tend to pull it 
from his mouth. 

It should be understood that a fish pros- 
pers and reaches:an age only in proportion 
to his ability to detect imstantly, by one 
snap of the mouth, that which is and is 
not edible. If he is struck at that instant 
when his mouth is closed on the lure, the 
chances of hooking him are excellent. 
There might be something in favor of the 
rear attack if he is struck a trifle early or 
late, but brethren of the angle, the trick 
is in striking at the right time. 

A thing that always strikes me as amus- 
ing is to see that certain flies are “espe- 
cially recommended” for bass, or that they 
are “killers” where old bronze-back is con- 
cerned. 


F THERE is a fish in this world that is 
undiscriminating, it is the bass, more es- 
pecially the large-mouth. Any such ideas 


that I might have had to the contrary were 
dispelled down in Florida in the spring 
of 1926. A nationally known bait caster 
caught bass till he was “blue in the face,” 
using no other lure than a common back 
alley clothespin, with a hook attached. 
None of our fishing catalogs list the 
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clothespin, nor would anyone recommend 
it, but it was proven that it will do the 
work, if properly handled. The angler 
in question made it cut such capers in the 
water that the bass were powerless to re- 
sist it. In the hands of an angler of abil- 
ity, almost anything from a garter to a 
piece of old felt hat will take the fish in 
question. Certainly a fly is a fine lure, 
but if anyone tells you that a bass has an 
aesthetic taste, and that the landscaping 
and interior decorating must be just right, 
tell him that it is hokum! 

Fortunately, there is little about the 
matter of tackle that is nonsensical or with- 
out good reason. There are certain things 
in this line that tend toward the extreme, 
but even in these cases they generally serve 
a definite purpose. 

In conclusion, we must not overlook that 
choice keg of sap from the old “hokum 
tree” about the effect of wind direction on 
fishing. It is a hang-over or throwback 
from the days when people believed that 
witches flew about the heavens on broom- 
sticks, or that the crowing of a chicken 
hen was a sure sign of disaster. 

In the first place, we must consider the 
fact that few of our rivers course through 
wide, open, wind-swept plains, and all ot 
them are sheltered to some degree. There- 
fore the wind, before reaching the river, 
whirls through trees, down canyons, around 
bends, circling here and eddying there, and 
defies the angler to tell its true direction, 
to say nothing of a fish. Within an hour’s 
time it might blow from all points of the 
compass. But even if it blew steadily from 
one direction, could you, in all your intelli- 
gence, tell that direction if you were under 
water? Even with all man’s wisdom we 
often find that he has a compass secreted 
about his person, and consults it frequently. 
Many of the poor fish are totally without 
education, and it is possible some have never 
heard of North, South, East and West. 


COLD wind or a warm one that pre- 
vailed for sufficient time to change the 
temperature of the water would doubtless 
have an effect on fishing. But the old 
nursery rhyme about “When the wind is 


west the fish bite best” is pure, unadul- 
terated hokum! 

We have all heard the saying that 
“There is more to fishing than taking 
fish.” A very true statement. Perhaps the 


actual taking of fish is but half the fun, 
but after all it is a very important half. 
Certainly it is the underlying motive, other- 
wise one could exercise himself and _ his 
tackle to the extreme without leaving his 
back yard. The fact remains that nothing 
else in fishing gives us a thrill equal to the 
one when an old whopper smacks the fly 
and starts doing aerial gymnastics and rip- 
ping line off the reel. There’s no use 
kidding ourselves. 

We are forever hearing that such and 
such a method is more “sportsmanlike”’ 
than another. No real angler likes to see 
a fish horsed out with crude, heavy tackle, 
but with tackle being equal, it seems draw- 
ing things a bit fine to brand the use of 
anything but a fly as being unethical. 

To me, a sportsman is not necessarily 
the man who by using a barbless hook al- 
lows a number of fish to escape, but even- 
tually ends the day with his limit. He is 
not necessarily the man who uses a No. 
16 dry fly and a 3-ounce rod. I would 
rather take note that in releasing fish he 
handled them gently, with wet hands. | 
should, above all, prefer to judge him by 
the interest, money, or time devoted to re- 
stocking streams and fighting those who 
would pollute them. If you have done this, 
you need not blush to look any angler in 
the eye, even though you have sometime 
been guilty of “impaling a worm” or de- 
lighted in the use of the plebeian spinner. 
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A New National Park 


NEW national park, which, according 


to E. E. Nelson, passenger traffic 
manager of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
promises stimulus for vacation travel 


through the Northwest this year, just has 
been created through Congressional enact- 
ment. 

The area affected is Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, and its location is just south of 
Yellowstone National Park. According to 
the Department of the Interior, when Presi- 
dent Coolidge on February 26 signed the 
act establishing this new park, he brought 
to a successful conclusion a 3l-year struggle 
to give this area a national park. 

Announcement is made that the Yellow- 
stone Park Transportation Company in 
1929, beginning with the opening of Yel- 
lowstone National Park in June, will op- 
erate sight-seeing motors from Old Faith- 
ful to Jackson Hole, a distance of 67 miles 
from Old Faithful Inn. While this at- 
tractive sight-seeing trip will not be in- 
cluded in the regular Yellowstone National 
Park tour, it will be available at slight 
additional cost. 

The park is about 35 miles long and 
from 4 to 5 miles wide, with a total area 
of about 150 square miles. On the west it 
berders the Jackson Hole country, which 
in the early days of the West was a ren- 
dezvous for cattle rustlers and bandits. 
There are still many picturesque charac- 
ters of the pioneer days in the region, 
although the people living there now are 
law-abiding farmers and stock growers. 

Important to Yellowstone National Park 
is the fact that, with the admission of this 
new area to national park-hood, wild ani- 
mals in Yellowstone National Park will 
have another protected feeding area. 

The park includes the beautiful Teton 
Mountains, which range is characterized 
as a granite uplift of unusua! grandeur. 
The range was carved by glaciers, and 
even today there are many glaciers hang- 
ing in the cirques and rocky gorges of the 
mountains. The Grand Tetons rise to a 
maximum of 13,747 feet above sea level. 
They will add to the attractions of Yel- 
lowstone National Park spectacular moun- 
tain scenery. 


Interesting history attaches to the Teton 





Mount Moran and Jackson Lake, 


Wyoming, 1 


Mountains, which were landmarks from 
the earliest pioneer days. Declared to be 
one of the most difficult peaks in America 
to climb, the first recorded successful climb 


was made by W. O. Owen and three com- 
panions in August, 1898. The next climb 


known in history was made 25 years later. 


Identifies Criger’s 
‘‘Unknown Fish”’ 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the March 

issue of OutTpoor Lire Harold Criger, 
writing from Alaska, tells of fishing in the 
Novikaket River, but seems to be in doubt 
regarding identity of several species of 
fishes of that region. 

The fish which he calls “sheat” is un- 
doubtedly the inconnu or “unknown fish.” 
Alexander Mackenzie is credited with be- 
ing the first explorer in North America 
to describe this fish. The scientific name 
of the fish is stenodus mackenzii. 

In the appendix to one of Stefansson’s 
books the writer, Dr. R. M. Anderson, 
says that the inconnu is called ‘‘shee” by 
the Eskimos of the Arctic coast. 

The Encyclopedia Americana, under 
heading of “Inconnu,” gives the following : 
“The French-Canadian name of a fish of 
the rivers that enter the Arctic Ocean 
(stenodus mackensit) intermediate between 
a salmon and a whitefish in its character- 
istics, and of great value as food for the 
people of that region. Often weighs 10 
to 15 pounds.” Another encyclopedia says 
it often weighs 15 to 20 pounds and even 
as much as 60 pounds. Several writers 
have expressed the belief that the fish be- 
longs to the shad family. About two 
years ago a writer in one of the outdoor 
magazines told of fish he caught in Kabuk 
River above the Kotzebue trading post. 
He said that he “caught pike nearly a 
yard long and a species of shad known to 
Eskimos as ‘shee’ which weigh up to 60 
pounds and more. Using a bait-casting 
outfit he caught shee weighing 10 to 15 
pounds. Shee do not take plugs or pork 
rind readily, but take a small copper spoon, 
and strike these vigorously. Pike take 
plugs or pork rind or spinners.” The in- 
connu is common in the Mackenzie Basin. 


the new Grand Teton National Park 





The people at the trading posts call it 
“conny,” though it is sometimes spelled 
“coney.” This fish ascends the river as 
far as Fort Smith on the northern bound- 
ary of Alberta, but I believe it is seldom 
found south of that place. In some waters 
it is quite highly prized as a food fish, 
while in other localities it is not so highly 
regarded. 


Alberta. Rost. N. Dien. 


ShopTalk 


With Harry McGuire 


Bie next person who wanders into the 
office and remarks, “If summer fails on 
Sunday I’m going fishing,” 
ceive a hand-embroidered inkwell in his 
face. The weather’s been bad enough all 
winter and spring without talking about it. 
Out here in Denver we had to open the 
trout season on snowshoes. But there’s 
solace in the news that the roses that bloom 





is going to re- 


in the spring tra-la got stage fright 
in other sections of the country too. 
e€ @ @ One might reasonably 


expect an editor to inaugurate his new de- 
partment gossip shop with some subject 
other than the weather. But then editors 
are after all just editors. @ @ © 
ALEX EDBERG, of Napamute, Alaska, 
writes a tart note of comment on the “un- 
known fish” that was called “sheat” in 
HAROLD L. CRIGER’S story ‘“Sour- 
dough.” He calls it “cheet,” and says that 
O. W. SMITH identified the fish some 
years ago. We believe the fish is the 
“inconnu, ” as pointed out in the “Mixed 
Bag this month S&S Ss ‘& 
JAMES L. CLARK, author of our feature 
serial, “Trails of the Hunted,” famous 
naturalist, explorer and hunter, is Assist- 
ant Director of the American Museum of 
Natural History in charge of preparations. 
He has hunted in all parts of the world, 
and newspaper readers may remember a 
couple of years ago the story of his being 
tortured while on the Morden-Clark Ex- 
pedition in Asia. Future issues of OvtT- 


poor Lire will carry this thrilling ac- 
count. @ @ ©@ F. E. THORN- 
TON, the editor of The New Zealand 


Fishing and Shooting Gazette, writes us 
that chamois and tahr (Himalayan beard- 
less wild goat) have been added to the list 
of New Zealand animals. He also says, 
“The moose presented by Theodore Roose- 
velt are gradually increasing, but like the 
wapiti were put in the wrong sort ol 
country.” Thornton’s magazine is an in- 
teresting one, edited in the usual sober ai a 
accurate English tic. @ F 

The cosmic pyrotechnics of HAROLD R 
HARVEY—the effervescent solution which, 
added to deer and sheep and trout, makes 
Idaho what it is—are shortly to be modi- 
fied in order that he may soberly set about 
collecting trout stomachs. Only somebody 
like Harvey would ever be caught doing 
that. In justice to the Rising Star of Idaho, 
however, I should add that he is becoming 
a connoisseur of ichthyological inner 
workings at the request of PROF. P. R. 
NEEDHAM of the Dept. of Entomology, 
Cornell University, who is doing resear ch 
work on the food of trout. = 2S © 
In the Motor Boating Department this 
month we have reprinted the story of the 
Albany-to-Manhattan outboard race from 
Time, the newsmagazine. Time's pert, 
condensed style in reporting worthwhile 
news is highly thought of in this office. 
a4 a4 ‘= There’s a Time for all 
things, as one might say. a” ae 
3owing demurely, therefore, the editorial 
department retires to the woods till the 
next issue. 


















Trails of the Hunted 


(Continued from page 21) 


ness man or scientist or doctor?” With that 
answered, one might be able to prognosti- 
cate. To a certain extent that applies to 
animals. If one asks what a rhino would 
do under certain circumstances it is not 
accurate to generalize very far. A particu- 
lar rhino might be perfectly happy and con- 
tented, or he might have a toothache or be 
troubled with nervous indigestion—although 
I suspect that such a disease is not for 
rhinos. Now obviously a contented rhino 
is less likely to react unfavorably than a 
rhino with the toothache. Following this 
line of reasoning I have always been 
tempted to suspect that the rhinos of the 
Kiu district were all either suffering from 
some painful or trying ailment while we 
were there, or were the scattered members 
of some family whose forbears had spe- 
cialized in bad dispositions. 


UT to be somewhat more serious: There 

is one rule that one should invariably 
follow when rhinos are about, and that is to 
expect the worst. Play safe with rhinos, 
as with other game, and one need not be 
surprised when, as is certain to happen if 
one keeps at it long enough, some old fel- 
low proceeds to attempt a charge that ne- 
cessitates some defensive action. But that 
does not mean that all hunters should do 
as one man I met admitted that he did. 

The very ‘rst rhino he ever met charged 
him—and, what is more, nearly got him. 
The result was that that hunter developed 
a peculiar antipathy to the clumsy beasts, 
and told me that he had killed every rhino 
that he had seen since. He had twenty- 
fiveto his credit, or discredit, and did not 
seem to realize that he was guilty of in- 
excusable conduct. To snuff out the life 
of those huge beasts, with no more reason 
than he had, when Nature has made their 
growth so slow a process is, to my way 
of thinking, downright criminal. I have 
admitted that I have shot my share, and 
I am sorry, but I have never shot them 
save in defense of myself and others. 

I doubt if any one can be sufficiently 
careful in the rhino country to be able to 
steer clear of dangerous situations in 
which these animals play a prominent part. 
For instance, Dugmore and I, after we 
had left the Reserve, were trying our best 
to take flashlight photographs of lions at 
night. Nowadays one can obtain excellent 
flashlight apparatus that will almost in- 
variably work when the bait is touched, but 
the apparatus we had seldom worked auto- 
matically. On two occasions we actually 
had animals roll on the string that was 
supposed to set off the flash, without ob- 
taining any results at all. After an endless 
number of failures we decided to build 
sturdy thorn bomas—or blinds—so that we 
could operate the cameras with electric 
wire running to them from where we sat 
protected from the lions by our heavy 
tentlike structure of thorns. 

The idea was excellent, but because we 
had seen no rhinos for some time, we com- 
pletely left rhinos out of our calculations. 
The result was that we built an excellent 
boma in which we would be fairly safe 
from lions. We utterly neglected, how- 
ever, to think of the fact that a rhino, 
with one toss of his head, could hook the 
blind from above us, or, if he cared to, 
could charge through it with the utmost 
ease and without even any discomfort, for 
thorns make mighty little impression on 
his heavy hide. 


ITH our boma complete, and with our 
camera set up, we waited for dusk, 
and then entered the oma, sent the natives 
back to camp, and began to hope that 
lions 


would come about and tackle the 
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zebra we had killed for bait. The night 
grew darker and darker, until, at last, not 
the faintest thing was visible against the 
background of water hole and trees. Had 
some animal appeared against the sky line 
we might have made him out through the 
small opening in the front of our boma, 
but in any other direction we were abso- 
lutely blinded, not only by the darkness, 
but also by the fact that we had been very 
careful to make our boma very, very thick. 

The hours passed uneventfully, save for 
a lion’s roar in the distance now and then, 
and for the other night sounds that are 
common on the African plains. Then, 
without the slightest warning, we heard 
the rush and the snorts of a rhino. There 
was no doubt about his being close to us, 


even though we couldn’t see him. And 
he had our scent. We grabbed our rifles 
and turned about, realizing all too sud- 


denly what a hopeless position we were in. 
In front of the boma was our lion bait, 
and a lion might even at that moment be 
stalking it. Now, behind our boma, 
through which we could not make out a 
thing, there was a rhino, snorting and 
running up and down, wondering whether 
or not to charge us. We dared not leave 
the place for fear of bumping into a lion. 
We had no means of seeing the rhino and 
consequently could not shoot him in order 
to prevent his attack. So there we sat, 
with our backs toward the lion bait, caring 
less than nothing whether or not lions 
should approach the zebra, but holding our 
rifles ready and expecting every moment to 
hear the rhino coming even closer. It 





NEXT MONTH 
The thrill of a hunter's lifetime 


Trails of the Hunted, Part III 
by James L. Clark 
‘*The Charge of the Last Great 
Mammal” 











seemed as we sat there that he was too 
close as it was, and the next morning we 
found innumerable footsteps within 30 
yards. But what we fully expected was 
to see the tip of his horn come at us 
through the thin protection of thorns, to 
see him toss the boma to one side and 
trample us or toss us to death. 

I do not recall ever having been in a 
more terrifying situation. For half an 
hour we listened to that old fellow snort- 
ing and rushing up and down, sometimes 
closer and sometimes a little farther away, 
but never far enough away to relieve the 
strain. For half an hour we sat there with 
our guns cocked and ready, with our 
backs up against the thorn front of our 
shelter, hoping to be able to kill the old 
fellow instantly if he should charge, but 
far from certain that we could place our 
shots properly if he did. 


ERTAINLY we had no means of know- 

ing what to expect, and rarely have 
there been two more relieved hunters than 
we, when finally the old fellow gave it up 
and wandered away. Just how dangerous 
the situation actually was I have no means 
of knowing. But there is no doubt that at 
the time we had all the sensations that 
extreme danger could give us. 

On another occasion when Dugmore had 
left Africa and I was protecting Cherrie 
Kearton on what was probably the first 
motion-picture expedition that ever made 
cinema records of African game, I had a 
demonstration of how suddenly and un- 
expectedly these blundering beasts can ap- 
pear. 

I had been fortunate, on one occasion, to 
see a band of fourteen lions while I was 
hunting not far from the Kiu district, 
and having joined Kearton I told him of 
it. It was sufficiently unusual to be de- 
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cidedly interesting, and one day, while 
we were passing the spot at which I had 
seen them, I pointed it out. 

We were making our way along the 
bank of a dry stream bed, beyond which, 
about 30 yards away, lay the bushes, 
on the other side of which the fourteen 
lions had been. Kearton and I were in 
the lead, two askaris were following us, 
and after them came our camera boy, our 
gun bearers, and our water boy. 

“There’s the place where the lions were 
Kearton,” I remarked casually, pointing 
toward the clump of brush the 
stream bed. 

And even while I had my hand raised 
I heard a commotion among the brush. 

“Good Lord, they’re there now!” cried 
Kearton. 


across 


Fd THE same moment our camera boy 
dashed up from behind, try:ng to shout 
something. But if he ever got it out I 
didn’t understand him, and then he was 
gone, at top speed, for the protection of 
a thorn tree 20 yards away. 

Instantly two rhinos appeared from the 
brush, charging with all their speed. 
Every one of us turned to run, for they 
had come so quickly that we had no time 
to think. But after or 3. yards 
I realized that I couldn’t outrun them, and 
furthermore, the tree nearest which we 
were was already sheltering the two 
askaris, the water boy, and Kearton. The 
result was that I turned to fire. But by 
then the two ungainly animals were down 
in the dry stream bed, and I could see 
only the tips of their horns and the tops 
of their backs. There was no target, and 
I had to wait. In a moment they were 
climbing the bank, and I pulled one trig- 
ger. To my horror the gun did not go 
off! I pulled again! Another misfire! 
And by now both those rhinos were with- 
in 5 yards cf me. I turned and ran, 
passing close beside the tree. I remem- 
ber seeing Kearton kneeling and aiming. 

“Fire, Kearton!” I cried as I passed, and 
I heard his gun go off. One of the rhinos 
was close behind me, I knew. How close, 
I could not tell, but hoping to throw him 
off his charge I changed my course to the 
right, to bring me behind the tree, past 
which, by this time, I had gone about 
3 or 4 yards. As I turned I[ was re- 
loading, and out of the corner of my eye 
I saw a fearful situation. Kearton had 
fired at the rhino that was after me, while 
the tree obscured the other. The rhino 
he hit hesitated for just the fraction of a 
second that made my get-away possible 
and then came on, while Kearton, think- 
ing to dodge him, darted around the tree 
and almost ran squarely on to the other’s 
horn. He saw his danger in time and 
stopped, just as the rhino went past not 
more than 3 feet away. Then, to their 
everlasting credit, the two Masai spear- 
men went into action. One was facing 
each way, and as the rhinos went past the 
tree each thrust with his spear. The at- 
tack was too painful and sudden to be re- 
sisted, and by great good fortune, the two 
rhinos parted, one going. in each direc- 
tion. The native who had thrust at the 
wounded rhino had merely struck the 
beast’s horn, but the man had thrown all 
his power into the thrust and had bent 
fully 3 inches of the heavy spear until 
it formed a semi-circle. The other man 
had done even better, and his rhino gal- 
loped off with 12 inches of spear in 
his neck. After half a dozen jumps the 
spear fell out, badly bent, and all of us, 
once we were certain that the animals were 
not coming back, sat down exhausted 1 
order to recover our composure. 

It is such experiences that make one 
decide, in time, that rhinos are beasts it 
is best to let alone. 












N PREVIOUS issues the necessity of 

perfecting a dog in the early lessons 

that every finished canine should know, 
was dwelt upon. Assuming that he has 
been taught his name, that he will obey 
ordinary commands and that he is develop- 
ing into the matured animal, the time has 
now come when the more serious lessons 
of yard training are inculcated. Yard 
training, as the term is generally used, 
means all the accomplishments that the 
field performer—if he is a gun dog par- 
ticularly—must be proficient in. Unless 
this has been taught, the fond owner will 
spend many a hectic time afield, and an 
otherwise pleasurable day’s hunt will be 
one of disappointment. Coming to heel is 
one of the essential things that all dogs, 
whether pointers, setters, spaniels, hounds 
or beagles, should be well grounded in. 
The same system of education prevails for 
all. 

Previous to beginning this lesson it is 
assumed that the dog has been given some 
work afield; that is, that he has been al- 
lowed to run and romp in the fields, for 
too much routine in these early days, with- 
out allowing the young pupil to indulge 
in his natural inclinations, would be apt 
to cause him to become sour. 

When the master goes back and forth 
to the field, providing he is walking, the 
natural place for the pupil is at heel. 
Furthermore there are times when the dog 
is in the field that he must be called in, 
for instance when his brace mate is being 
worked alone or when he may be doing 
some special bit of work that he is ex- 
pected to complete himself. Many trainers 
prefer to give the first lessons of coming 
to heel in a room or an enclosed yard, but 
I have found that for best results it is 
better to teach these lessons in the actual 
environment that the dog will frequent. 
If the puppy is still young, the force col- 
lar will not be required. If it is an older 
dog, however, it may be well to resort to 
this device. 

Call the puppy to you, place the ordinary 
collar around his neck and to this attach 
a lead or cord. Take him out and walk 
along slowly. Naturally the pupil will 
attempt to forge ahead, but the moment he 
does this give the order, “Heel!” and pull 
him back of you where he belongs. Repeat 
this order every time the pupil pushes his 
nose ahead, or if he should lag behind or 
become interested in other dogs that may 
be passing, he must be pulled up sharply 
and ordered to “Heel!” He may go along 
quietly for a moment or two, but this will 
soon become irksome to him and once more 
he will forge ahead; every time he does 
this he must be admonished by the jerk 
on the lead, pulling him back into position. 
It is well to carry a small switch when 
this lesson is being given, especially if the 
pupil happens to be a well-grown puppy. 
As the dog pushes his nose forward give 
him a light fap and repeat the order as the 
lead is tightened and he is pulled back into 
position. This lesson must be repeated 
times before the dog understands 


many 
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Early Training Lessons 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


and under no circumstances must the 
teacher become irritated or excited. The 
orders should be given in a firm, but low 
tone of voice and the teacher must remain 
calm, no matter how backward the pupil 
may be in grasping what it is all about. 


*VENTUALLY the pupil will remain 
where he belongs as long as the lead 

is on his neck, but too much haste should 
not be indulged in, for this may cow the 
pupil; allow him to come on. slowly. 
Finally, when he remains in his proper po- 
sition, dropping back and remaining actu- 
ally at heel when the command is given, 





Cocker spaniel Rivington Fan, seventeen 
months old and well broken for field 


work. Owned by W. Lee White, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 
he may be taken out without the lead, 


but the teacher must have this implement 
of restraint conveniently at hand in case 
its use is required; and the chances are 
that this will be necessary many a time be- 
fore the pupil is actually proficient. But 
again the warning must be sounded that 
the teacher make haste slowly. If, upon 
taking him out without the lead, the pupil 
remains where he is supposed to be, all 
well and good, but the moment he attempts 
to get out ahead, call him in with the order 
to “Heel!” and snap the cord on his collar. 
Quite likely the light switch may also be 
necessary as a salutary means of discipline. 

Some dogs are naturally obstinate and 
cannot be taught this lesson with the ease 
that others take to it; in this event the 
spike collar should be brought into use, 
but as previously stated, if the puppy is 
taught this lesson early in life, without 
causing the pupil to have the fear of pun- 
ishment inculcated, it is more than likely 
that the force collar will not be necessary. 

The lesson is in itself not a difficult 
one to teach, provided it is properly given, 
and once the dog thoroughly understands 
what is expected of him he may be taken 
at heel through crowded streets and by- 
ways without giving the least trouble, for 
he knows that the command means all that 
it implies. When led thus to the place 
where he is to be released, which should 






be the actual hunting ground, the order 
“Hie on!” should be given. This is done 
by giving the oral order and waving the 
hand in the direction he is expected to 
go. This is always a pleasant sound action 
to the pupil and he will need but few les- 
sons to know that he is released when the 
“hie on” order is given, and he will obey 
with alacrity, for it is much easier to 
teach a dog the things that he enjoys do- 
ing than those that have a tendency to 
restrain his inclinations. 


Kennel Yards and Sleeping 
Quarters 


HE dog should always have a place 

that he may consider entirely his own. 
Occasionally the owner of a single dog 
may give him a box in the house or in the 
basement and probably this answers the 
purpose, but making hothouse plants of 
dogs was never one of my theories. Even 
the toy varieties will do better if they 
spend at least a moiety of their time out of 
doors. In the event, however, that the 
dog is allowed to sleep in the house nights, 
he should have a yard or runway in which 
to exercise and a place where he can bask 
in the sunlight and air during the day. To 
this end it is advisable to erect a bench 
or platform somewhere along the fence 
or under a tree where the dog may lie 
down at his ease. If he is kept out of 
doors throughout the day, a place of shel- 
ter against rains and storms must be pro- 
vided. For outdoor sleeping quarters, the 
barrel kennel which was illustrated in a 
recent issue is one of the most satisfactory 
ones, but a box may be fitted up to answer 
the purpose just as well. If a barn or 
other outhouse is on the place it is possi- 
ble that a small corner of this may be 
utilized, but if it is to be a box, care 
should be taken to see that it is wind and 
waterproof, as the dog must be protected 
against the weather, especially if this is 
to be his permanent quarters, winter and 
summer. An opening may be made in the 
front large enough for free entrance and 
exit, but the box should be several inches 
above the ground so as to prevent damp- 
ness penetrating the floor bed. Dampness 
in a kennel is the cause of more ills to 
dog flesh than any other discomfort and 
should be strictly guarded against. 

A dog may live outdoors the year 
around even in the most northern climate, 
provided his sleeping box is air-tight and 
perfectly dry, for damp kennels should be 
shunned like a pestilence. In very cold 
weather a piece of burlap may be tacked 
in front of the opening which will shield 
the dog from direct winds and at the same 
time will not be in the way as the dog 
emerges or enters the box. The interior 
of the box filled frequently with straw in 
winter or pine or cedar shavings in sum- 
mer makes a most comfortable kind of 
sleeping place for any breed of dog, ex- 
cept perhaps the very delicate varieties 





















of toys which naturally are kept in quar- | 


ters that are artificially heated; and yet 
I know of a number of breeders of toy 
spaniels who house their dogs in kennels 
where artificial heat is utilized only on the 
very coldest days in midwinter. The 
hardier a dog is raised, the less susceptible 
he is to disease and the more likely he is 
to withstand the rigors of hunting under 
the severest conditions. Years ago, when 
I operated a kennel, my plan was to come 
just as near to nature as possible, and the 
nature method, not carried to extremes, is 
the logical one, especially for the hardier 
breeds of large and medium-sized dogs. 


I 


a half dozen or more are under your juris- 
diction, and one thing that is well to bear 
in mind is that even though you kennel 
your canine companion outdoors, he should 
have a reasonable amount of human com- 
panionship, for the constant or at least the 
frequent association with his master not 
only creates a good disposition in the dog, 
but his intelligence will unfold much more 
readily than when he is allowed to shift 
for himself day in and day out. One of 
the most demoralizing things to a dog’s 
instincts is to be tucked away in some dark 
stable or cellar with never a kind word 
from human voice to break the monotony. 
On the other hand, the dog that receives 
the caresses, the fondling and the com- 


panionship of his master or mistress, even | 
though this may be only at stated intervals | 


during the day, will develop a degree of 
intelligence that in some cases is remark- 
able. Try the two methods and find out 
for yourself, if you have any doubt 
this matter. 


Another thing that should not be for- 


gotten during these summer days is to see 


that your dog is kept in clean quarters free | 


from vermin and, above all, see that he has 
access to an abundance of fresh cool water 
at all hours of the day and night. 


Pointer Type 


ANDSOME is as handsome does” 

a saying that applies specifically to 
the sportsman’s dog. 
would sacrifice good looks for utility when 
it comes to selecting a dog for actual work, 
whether it be a bird dog, a hound or a 
beagle, but he who is able to secure a 
combination of the two is doubly fortu- 
nate. How often is the statement made by 
many a dog owner: “I only use my dog 
a few weeks during the year for actual 


is 


work, but I have him about me all during | 


the idle months so I want a good-looking 
as well as a useful dog.” 

Coming down to the concrete, it is not 
necessary to Own a monstrosity in the way 
of dog flesh in order to have a satisfactory 
gunning companion, for if one makes the 
proper selection and obtains a dog with 
fair average intelligence, he may at the 
same time have due regard for beauty of 
outline and proper type. Naturally, every- 
body may not be so fastidious about this, 
but nevertheless, good looks and _ utility 
may be combined. An example of the idea 
we are trying to convey is seen in the ac- 
companying illustration. The dog is 
Champion Post Road Jeff II, white, liver 
and ticked pointer owned by Le Roy A. 
Fales, of Rhode Island. Post Road Jeff 
comes from a long line of bench-winning 
descendants and is a champion himself, 
but his owner: prizes him, not because of 
his record on the bench, but because he is 
a bird dog, quite efficient in the coverts 
of New England and also well known to 
the shooters of that part of the country. 
Looking at the dog’s pedigree one finds 
the best representatives of his breed well 
scattered all through his genealogy. Post 





F YOU keep but one dog it is far easier | 
to make a companion of him than where | 


in | 


Any practical man | 
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Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that you can afford. 
Combines strength, rlesdity, cleanness, 
Easy to 
a bolt on top rail. 


economy. 
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all steel 


KENNEL RUNS 


neatness, durability and 
Simply drive post sections im ground 
Post and top rail 


build. 
No fittings required. 


sections two inch angle iron aluminum finish—punched for 
and bolting. 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 


FOR ie. dl 


L. & W. Pointer Bitch, 2 1-2 yrs. old, a real bird a. 
L. & W. Pointer Dog, 1 year old. 
O. & W. Setter Bitch, 10 months. 
B. W. & Tan Setter Bitch, 10 months... . 75 
B. & W. Belton Setter Bite ch, 5 years old, rare ‘grouse and 
WORINGEEE GUIS: oo oo ck acec scare curecccecerecee 
Home broken. Great companion. 
1—Pointer Male, 7 years old, unlimited experience 
North and South. Good for 3 years. 
Young stock, both pointers and setters, full icialaiaitis on reque st 


| VINTON W."MASON, Box 27, Cambridge A., Mass. 


| White Collie Pups ty 


| The most beautiful speci- | 
mens the dog world can 

| offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 











ComradeFarm Kennels 
___ Galion, Ohio 





HERMOSA KENNELS 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
“*The best for less’’ 

Federal & 55th Res.’ & Office 3854 Federal 
Denver, Colorado 
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All BREEOS REL/SH PERFECTION 


PERFECTI 

is se in qenventont sizes, by Pet Shops, 
Spo: Stores everywhere, 
Order Ipeaiiy, or vif you prefer, we will ship 


Ibs. 60c, or 10 Ibs. $1.00 
point in eo United States, all open ee 
re) our dogs or puppies will relis 
Br Rrection, a balanced ment core al food, 
D ed ready for use—all you do is feed i 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


to any 


BATTLE CREEK MICHICAN 


WIRE-HAIRED PUPPIES 


Sired by English 











Imported Winners 


Strong, heal, playful puppies. 
Very reasonable. somes safe 
delivery or money ba 

True Sport and Desese Sand 
at stud. Fee $25.00. 


Best Pal and Child Dog “ 
CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, Ohi io 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 






















NEWBURGH, N.Y; | 


Sold direct at 
special dog fencing, 2x4 Inch mesh No. 
sold to you at dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. Ne charge— 
a pest card will bring them. 


big saving. Crown 
if gauge, 


Crown Iron Works Company 
Established 1878 


1352 Tyler St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sand 
=| pice 


to kill and keep 
them off! This . 





One application 
certain, Jasting results. 


n-poisonous, odorlesty 
and easy tO use. 


t_re-infec- 
otects agains gs 
Acealy Oe lly effective a boom 
tion. foxes birds. Highly our ps 
aroma oY by veterinarian LVEX is 
eee protection” yee 50c at 
eranteed to give it! “bs as 
guara pet. shOPSy spestins good 
leaves dru ug stores, and © 
s , 


dealers. 


anil is no 
stainless = safe 


Chicago, im. 





Medicines & Food 


4 
The Standard for 53 Years. 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 
FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 


Safe, «a 


and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
& 2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 





HUNTING HOUNDS , 


Hunting Hounds less than half price, 
shipped on trial. Literature Free. 


DIXIE KENNELS, FMS57, Herrick, Il. 








go 


FreeDogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 





and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses. etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 















Fora 
HEALTHY SKIN! 


Le Roy’s Peerless 
| FLEA SOAP 
| Kills all parasites. No Mange! No Vermin! 


| Send 25 cts. for liberal cake and booklet 
“Care of Dogs” 





10 other guaranteed remedies. 


| GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
540 Forest Ave. nineteen Ohio 











Kill Mange Overnight This New Way 


A new way to you who have never used it, but an 
old dependable znd certain method long known 
and recognized b Y thousands who swear by it. 
Positively never fails, regardless of variety o r 
condition. Actually * ‘Kills ange Overnight.’ 
Instant death to mange mites and the eggs. 
That’s the whole secret and the common sense 
reason why it never fails. Absolute satisfaction 
uarantee Mange and Eczema For' weate 
-2-3—12 ounce size $1.00; Kennel size 
At better stores everywoiere, or direct postpai« 4. 
Write our FREE inquiry Seperiae nt 
supervised by canine specialists 


Gabriel's 7 Laboratories, Tell City, Dep. Ww. ind. 


2 
2.7 





Breaking a Bird Dog 


New and Revised Edition 
Just Off the Press 





No one has ever claimed that “Breaking a 
Bird Dog” gives every rule in the trainer’s 
repertory—no book could do that—but this 
one gives a few rules. “Breaking a Bird 
Dog’’ will help you in applying that knowl- 
edge already at hand more successfully and 
thoroly. It will increase your pleasure in 
the work and bring you many happy and 
profitable hours. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Here is $2.00, for which send me a copy 
of the new and revised edition of ‘“‘Break- 
a Bird Dog.” 


ing 


Name 


Address .. 














| proved to be a very 
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Post Road Jeff II, owned by LeRoy A. Fales, Providence, R. I. 


Road Jeff II was bred by the well-known 
pointer breeder, Joe Armstrong. He has 
made the study of pointer history one of 
his hobbies and he produces dogs of the 
Post Road Jeff type, not by accident, but 
because of the proper matings, and his 
theory is to make his selections along lines 
of blood that will blend, not those that are 
likely to clash. Post Road Jeff is good 
on woodcock, snipe, pheasant, and grouse. 
Not a speedy dog in the field; not the in- 
ordinate ranger that one might expect to 
see in prairie chicken country, but a most 
satisfactory cover dog of the type that 
would be appreciated by any gunner who 
hunts afoot. I saw Post Road Jeff in one 
of the field trials in New York state re- 
cently. The dog did not win here, but he 
attractive pointer in 
action. It is dogs of this type that are in 
demand for average covert shooting. 


Imported Dogs, Their Influ- 
ence on Pointer Breeding 


LTHO breeders in general have been 
4% somewhat diffident in blending the 
blood of imported dogs with our American 
strains, many of those interested in the 
improvement of the pointer have long ago 
discovered that an infusion thru various 
successful English strains has proved not 
only beneficial in the first generation, but 
has had a leavening effect in many other 
ways. Becky Broom Hill, three times a 
National Championship winner, is by the 
imported dog Broom Hill Dan, and cer- 
tainly this cross had no deleterious effect 
upon the American side of her breeding. 
Jake Moran, the dog which won the AIll- 
Age Stake of the All-American trials at 
Jackson, Miss., in January, is sired by 
son of the imported dog, Stylish Touch- 
stone, which is very good evidence that a 
dash of this English blood has its merits. 
One thing that most of the imported sires 
have given us is size and conformation, 
together with a level bird brain. 

Stylish Palmetto, coming to this coun- 
try a dozen years ago or so, soon proved 
to be a successful sire of field trial point- 
ers, for among his get were Stylish Wasp, 
Stylish Ruth, Fortissimo Veritas and sev- 
eral others. Perhaps the dog that proved 
to be of the greatest influence, however, 
was Tom Speedy, a pointer which is classed 
among the earlier of the modern importa- 





tions. Tom Speedy was. seen in American 
trials; but, broken under English condi- 
| tions, he was not a winner on this side; 
altho it was freely conceded that he was 


an unusual bird dog, possessing all the 
style, the character and the intensity of the 
best. For a long time breeders had litt'e 
to do with him, evidently not caring to 
make the experiment of crossing on new 


blood. Some breeders, however, had the 
temerity to try him and results were al- 
most instantaneous. Thru him came 


3anker, a winner himself and the sire of 
daughters which, crossed upon American 
blood lines, produced some great families 
of bird dogs. Great Island Ringing Bells, 
a leading winner in the string of William 
Ziegler, Jr., was a direct cross. Her rec 
ord stands among the best in field trial 
history. 

Thru the sons and daughters of Tom 
Speedy came a number of winners and 
producers. At the present time Dr. C. A. 
Langdale, of Cincinnati, has Shivers’ Or- 
lando Rap, white and lemon dog which, 
tho he has been campaigned but little, has 
proved his ability as a bird dog. He won 
the Independent and the Missouri All-Age 
Stakes several years ago, and only last 
October Dr. Langdale, handling the dog 
himself, placed him second in the West 
Virginia All-Age Stake. The Doctor pur- 
chased the dog ostensibly for shooting pur- 
poses, but in Rap he had a combination of 
gun dog ability and field trial performance. 
Another prominent figure of the present 
day is Bristol’s Speedy, winner in the Ken- 
tucky trials a year ago, and the dam of the 
winners Bimpkins’ Jess Speedy and Bimp- 
kins’ Bill Speedy. Like Shivers’ Orlando 
Rap, the blood of Tom Speedy appears in 
her pedigree in the second generation, but 
its potent qualities are being carried on in 
her progeny. Bristol’s Speedy is owned 
by L. J. Brindley, of Welch, W. Va. From 





Bristol’s Speedy, granddaughter of 
Tom Speedy. Owned by L. J Bridley 
Welch, W Va. 












ip ay 


Dr. C. A. Langdale of Cincinnati, Ohio, 

with Shivers’ Orlando Rap, grandson of 

Tom Speedy. A shooting dog and 
winner in field trials 


the examples we have before the public 
we need have no feeling of alarm that the 
pointer lines of America have been in the 
least contaminated by these outcrosses. On 
the other hand, it points to the pertinent 
fact that when good blood is used, the in- 
fluence is effective and setter breeders 
might do well by taking a leaf out of the 
book of pointers breeders’ experiences and 
“go and do likewise.” 


Praise for the Irish Terrier 


DITOR :—Just a few lines to let you 

know that I especially enjoyed Wil- 
liam Ollard’s article, “The Irish Terrier 
As a Sporting Dog.” 

I have an Irish terrier of the very best 
blood I could obtain and he is everything 
that could be found in a dog. I do not 
raise them or sell them, but I am strong 
in my praise for this breed and I only 
hope to read more about them through the 
columns of your magazine. It is just and 
fair that the sportsmen should learn more 
about the wonderful qualities that the 
“Daredevil” really possesses and I am sure 
that he will become very popular when his 
merits and unusual tracking, fighting, and 
retrieving ability is more generally learned. 

Iowa. Eart Brown. 


All-Round Gun Dogs 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


HE dog that is proficient on all kinds 

oi upland game is considered by many 
an almost impossible combination, but many 
an owner who enjoys the pastime of han- 
dling and training his own dogs is the 
proud possessor of animals that answer 
this description. Everything depends, 01 
course, upon the class of country where a 
dog is used. On the prairies the fast and 
wide pointer or setter is essential. In the 
South the most satisfactory dog is one that 
may be hunted from horseback, especially 
in some localities where quail alone is the 
game that is being hunted. In many of the 
Eastern states, however, a dog that is 
adapted to all purposes is of more value 
to the sportsman than any other and those 
who have such as these may well congratu- 
late themselves. 


From Dutchess County, N. Y., comes a 


communication written by E. L. Purdy, 
enthusiast, keen field shot, lover of high- 
class dog flesh and an amateur trainer who 
has ever been successful in developing dogs 
to suit his own purposes. The illustration 
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that accompanies this article is of his two | 


pointers, Muscle Shoals Trip and Chilli- 
son’s Ferris Rap. Both are bred along the 
lines of the best field trial pointers of the 
day, but they have been trained to suit the 
requirements of their environment and the 
trainer was none other than their master, 
Mr. Purdy. We often hear the statement 
that field-trial-bred dogs are unsuitable for 
shooting purposes and yet nothing can be 
farther from the truth. 
of education. Mr. Purdy begins his train- 
ing when the dogs are still of very tender 
age and he follows along the lines of the 
best authorities, employing methods, how- 
ever, that are suitable to the conditions of 
the country in which the dogs are to be 
hunted. Both Trip and Rap are beauti- 
fully-made pointers, but they know the 
game of their land because they have been 
given the proper experience. Quail, wood- 
cock and pheasant abound in Dutchess 
County, as they do in many _ other 
sections of this and various Eastern states. 
Mr. Purdy’s plan is to begin with the ordi- 
nary yard training and then after the 
dogs are well inculcated in the necessary 
phases of thorough obedience, they are 
given experience on the various kinds of 
game. Not the least important is the 
woodcock. The dogs are hunted on this 
class of game first, after which, in the 
early fall of the year, they are given ex- 
perience in the stubble fields, where bob- 
white is still to be found. Pheasants are 
quite numerous also, and thus the dogs 
have ample variety in their hunting experi- 
ences. They are not encouraged in exer- 
cising extraordinary range, but they adapt 
their pace to suit the class of cover. 
“Cover dogs,” that is, dogs that will hunt 
the coverts with thoroughness, are a popu- 
lar variety in that part of the country and 
these two pointers of Mr. Purdy’s are true 
exponents of the type. But it required ex- 
perience and sensible methods in training 
to make them what they are, which re- 
minds us that it is not so much the blood 
lines and the fact that the dogs are bred 
thus and so as it is the selection of intelli- 
gent individuals and the training of them 
according to requirements, that eventuate 
in the successful all-round dog. 





Two utility pointers, Muscle Shoals 

Trip (lying down) and Chillison’s Farris 

Rap, owned and trained by an amateur, 
E. L. Purdy, Stormville, N. Y. 








Do you read 
HARRY McGUIRE’S 
EDITORIALS 


each month? 


— => 


reade 





Questionnaires to our rs show that 
this powerfully written and thou 
voking page is not surpassed in 

by any feature in the outdoor magazine 
field. 











It is all a matter | 
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THE NEW BIRD DOG'S PALACE 














any car in a 


runningboard of 
and requires only 


Clamps rigidly on the 
position that does not touch the body 


a few seconds to attach or remove it. 

It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
things of its kind imaginable, being built throughout 
of high quality automobile body materials, constructed 
so the dogs cannot damage it, and is _ beautifully 
finished in genuine Du Pont Duco 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired. All working parts of the 
door being rubberized it is absolutely rattle proof. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 
faction could have won such public favor everywhere 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for iarge pointers or setters, as 
well as other breeds. Immediate shipment. Manu- 
factured by 


_ THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 





Golden City, Missouri 











Os fol 
Tired, after a day of glorious adventure with 
the children, yet watch him perk up when you 
mention his favorite food—KEN-L-RATION. 
Its distinctive quality has made it the popular 
choice of dog owners everywhere. 
The original balanced ration of meat, 
cereals and cod liver oil, 
cooked and canned, ready to 
serve. Ask your dealer. 

CHAPPEL BROS., INC. 

112 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, Ill. 
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THE DOG 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 








Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 


Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 

In capsules of assorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid. 
Harrison Chemical Co. 

Department 4A Quincy, Illinois 











Keep your dog healthy 
_ THIS EASY WAY, 
MILLERS 


A- DOG FOODS 

Send ten cents in stamps for new dog book 
and trial feedings of these famous health foods 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 
750 Seate St. Battle Creek, Michigan 














W. R Biebelle | 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 
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Queries 
Wanted: A Co er Dog 
Editor I am looking for a dog that will suit 


and though I have looked over the 
advertising columns of outdoor magazines, I do 
not seem to be able to find what I am looking for. 
My home is in the Berkshires with the 
thick New England cover, and our game 
consist chiefly of woodcock and pheasant, for we 
killing partridges (ruffed until 
they begin to recover from the plague from which 
they have suffered so severely of late years. A 
that will retrieve is absolutely essential. 
He must not range too wide; he must be steady 
and of rugged physique; in short, I am looking 
for what thousands of sportsmen well- 
trained thoroughly reliable hunting dog. I 
would prefer to get one that has been raised and 
trained in New England.—E. B. Q., Conn. 


Answer:—You are looking for what is known 
as a typical cover dog and we believe you should 
be able to find one to suit your requirements in 
your immediate vicinity. It is quite true, the type 
of dog you want is always in great demand and 


my purposes 


usual 
birds 


are not grouse) 


doz 


are: a 
and 


most owners who possess this kind are not willing 
to part with them except at a long price. We 
are sending you a few names of breeders in New 
England who develop this type of dog and trust 
you may be able to find one that will suit your 


purpose. Ai Fa 


Basset Hounds 


About a 
magazine on 


ago I read an 

the basset hound. I 

this breed; can you 
y 


& Bs. 


Editor 
article in your 
should like to 
tell me where they may be procured? 


Wis. 


year or so 


obtain one of 


Answer The breed is not well known 
in this country and at the present time the Kennel 
this variety for 
readers may help, you 


very 


Directory lists no one having 
sale. Perhaps some of our 


yuit.—A. F. H. 
Labrador Dogs 


Editor:—Will you kindly give me some infor- 
mation on Labrador dogs? What is thetr size? 
Are they as hardy as Irish setters or water 
spanie!s?—L. P. T., Minn. 

Answer:—-The Labrador has of recent years 
gained a distinct place among the retriever vari- 
eties. Flat-coated, but of dense texture, and a 
seal-like under-coat, the dog’s covering is pe- 
culiarly impervious to water and therefore he 


kinds of 
common 
somewhat 


retriever in all 

dog is indisputably of 
origin with the Newfoundland, but is 

smaller and of lighter type. The breed was first 
recognized by the English Kennel Club as a dis- 
tinct variety in 1903, after which classes were 
provided for him at bench shows and at retriever 


makes an_ excellent 
weather. The 


trials. In America he was recognized some years 
later. They are strong and sturdy and fully 
as hardy as any of the water varieties. Of late 
years he has become very popular in British 


sporting circles and he is obtaining a substantial 
foothold here in America. The following is 
Scott’s beautiful tribute to the breed, which ap- 
peared in British Field Sports: “One of the 
most blameless and _ good-natured of animals, 
neither the natural nor intentional enemy of any 
other. On the contrary, instinctively and volun- 
tarily the friend of all, seeking every occasion 
to assist and oblige, and in his attachment to 
human nature equal even to the spaniel and inferior 
only to him in the qualifications of the courtier. 
To finish the strictly well-merited eulogy of this 
wonderful brute, where are we, among bipeds or 
quadrupeds, to find his superior for kindness of 


heart, susceptibility of attachment, voluntary 


industry and proffers of service, courage, forti- 
tude and perseverance ?”’—A. F. H. 
The Gordon Setter 

Editor:—I have had a Gordon setter puppy 

eight weeks old presented to me and as I have 


had no experience in raising them, I should like 
a little information. Tell me all about the breed, 
how to feed, how to train and other infor- 
mation that may be of use to me.—E. G. S., Minn. 


Answer:—The Gordon setter is one of the old 
setter and is supposed to have had his 
origin on the estate of the Duke of Gordon many 
years ago. The present standard calls for a 
black and tan; body black with tan markings 
on the head, legs, and flag. The training of the 
Gordon should proceed along lines similar to 


bree¢ 1 Ss 


that of any other bird dog varieties. A number 
of good books on the care of dogs are on the 
market, all of which may be obtained postpaid 


ALP. HAs 


through our book department.- 
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Health 


of your Doé 
eee ted by? 
A.A.Hermann,DVS. 


A Case ot Indigestion 

Question:—-I have a 4-year-old fox terrier 
which has suffered all of his life with stomach 
trouble. There is a growl to his bowels and by 
placing your hands on his stomach you can feel 
the disturbance within. He is subject to these 
spells and they last about one or two days and 
during them he will not eat. I have had him 
wormed and rewormed but since the last worm- 
ing he has had another spell just two weeks 
after. He has been fed only the best of foods, 
and meat only in moderation. He is not fat.— 
J... L. G.,, Atlanta, Sa. 

Answer:—Most dogs 
tion and should be wormed 
months until the feces examination 
more ova of the worm. I do not see how 
such an infestation can cause such violent dis- 
turbance as you describe and believe that chronic 
gastritis and indigestion are to blame. He prob- 


have hookworm infesta- 
three to six 
shows no 


every 


ably is unable to digest certain foods and these 
when fed would spoil in the stomach, forming 
gas, cramps, belching and rectal trouble. Feed 
a diet of natural and raw foods in moderation 
so the stomach will never be overloaded and do 
not feed when exhausted. Feed in the propor- 
tion of one-half protein, raw eggs or beef on 
bones, one-fourth non-starchy vegetable and ex- 
periment to determine whether tomato juice, 





peg ne 6%: ‘ihe 8% ; 


A FINE PEDIGREE 
Backs up Virginia Spitfire, owned by 
B. F. Carmichael of Fresno, Calif. 
raw carrot, or spinach best agrees with 
one-fourth bran cereal with a minute 
dry stock yeast and phosphate of 
lime in each meal. Bulgarian buttermilk may 
be fed at one meal or twice each week. Give 
a peptenzyme tablet with each meal.—A. A. H. 


The X-Ray for Spaying 
have an  8-month-old pointer 
have been thinking of having her 


grated 
him and 
quantity of 


Question :—I 
bitch pup. I 


spayed but have been afraid to, thinking it 
might make her fat and lazy and slow her up 
considerably. Some tell me thatpif I have her 
spayed before she comes in heat that it will 
not slow her up or make her lazy. What do 
you recommend ?—B. E. F., Okla. 

Answer:—If the dog is properly spayed by 


exposure to X-Rays it will prevent menstruation 
but will not interfere with the secretions of 
other hormones within the ovary and she will 
not become the least bit fat nor slow. Though 
more expensive this is the safest and most satis- 


factory method and no anaesthetic is required. 
If she is given an anaesthetic of ether and the 
womb and ovaries are removed by a canine 
specialist she will never menstruate nor attract 
other dogs unless the operation is performed 
while she is in heat, which is not advisable. 
She will get fatter unless she is rigorously 
dieted and will be a much slower hunter. She 
can be spayed at any age, with the same re- 


sults.—A. A. H. 
A Mange Cure 

Question:—I have a dog about 10 months old 

that I believe has had mange since he was 

born. It first showed on his head and it was 

not long until he had rubbed 

I started doctoring him 


all the hair off. 


veterinary’s 


under a 





directions and the mange seemed to leave. In a 
short time it broke out again. Can you tell me 
what I can do to kill all traces of mange and 
what he should be treated with to continue the 
progress that has started ?—C. G., Mont. 

Answer :—Repeat the bath in sheep dip once 
a week, using your solution very warm, 119 
to 120° F. Rub sparingly once daily with o 
ounce of sulphur in a pint of old oil drained 
from a flivver crankcase. Keep at it until 
everything is normal. Every time you dip him 
give him a clean new bed.—A. A. H. 





To Pep Up a Setter 

Question:—-My 5-months-old Irish setter does 
not seem to be doing very well. She has a litle 
pus in the eyes, and whenever she lies down 
she just falls down as if knocked out; also s*e¢ 
is very clumsy. I have noticed her pass large 
quantities of tapeworms with a few red worm; 
She is well grown for her age. Sometimes she 
seems to breathe with her mouth partly open 
—E. E., Miss. 

Answer:—Give your dog a 2'%cc_ capsvle 
of tetrachlorethylene followed in one-half ho: 
by a teaspoonful of Epsom salts and a one-half 
tablet 


grain of arecoline. Repeat this entire 
treatment in 10 days and again after three 
months. Give half her food raw in the propor 


tion of one-half beef on bones, one-fourth ground 
raw carrots and one-fourth bran.—A. A. H. 


Parasite Irritation 
Question:—I wish you would tell me what is 
wrong and what I can do for my 4-month-old 
collie pup. He apparently feels good but when 
he sleeps his body quivers and he jerks hs 
legs and whines quite a bit. He seems to ha 
some pain, as he limps when he gets up.—C. fF 


M., Iowa. 

Answer:—The irritation of intestinal pari 
sites produces symptoms such as you describe 
and he should be thoroughly wormed and 


wormed after ten days. Give two mils of tetra 
chlorethylene in a gelatin capsule followed in one 


half hour by a heaping teaspoonful of Epsom 
salts, or use French’s worm remedy. Massage 
and a little bathing with hot towels should re- 


lieve the lameness.—A. A. H. 


Healing a Chow’s Nose 
Question:— What is the best way to 
chow’s nose after coming through 
This chow is now 28 months old. 
started about a 


heal a 
distemper ? 
His distemper 


rte year ago and we caught it in 
sufficient time and broke it with a serum 
treatment. Now he is completely over the dis- 


temper but his nose has remained raw and red 
in the nostrils as well as on top. The wind 
seems to aggravate it to some extent. We have 
used vaseline but it does not seem to help.— 
F. A. J., Colo. 

Answer:—Your dog evidently has a_ severe 
chronic suppurative eczema of the nose, which is 


quite common in chows and is very obstinate 
to heal even with the very best of care and 
treatment. Eczema is aggravated by an acid 


condition of the blood which must be corrected 
by the administration of a suitable antacid each 
morning and the nose must be treated with 
medicine three times daily. All bread and starchy 
vegetables, such as peas, beans and corn, must 
be excluded, as well as sweets and fatty foods. 
Feed only on a diet of one-third ground carrot 


and one-third bran and feed these raw at least 
half of the time. Procure the antacid solution 
anda bottle of Jen-Sal Gall Lotion No. 1 


from your local veterinarian, who is competent 
to prescribe and advise you regarding this case. 


—A. A. H. 


Homemade Dog Bread 

Question:—I would appreciate a receipt for 
dog cakes which I could make at home. I have 
a fine dog (Dane), which is beginning to show 
symptoms of skin disease, itching. I have used 
flea powders, dog soaps and sulphur ointment 
—temporary helps but not a cure. What can 
I do to keep his coat in good glossy condition? 
—H. S. M., Calif. 

Answer :—Dog bread may be made conveniently 
by mixing a batter with buttermilk and baking 
soda, using a mixture of ground grains such as 
bran chop, rolled oats and wheat bran or gra- 
ham flour. To this.add some ground carrots 
and a generous amount of ground beef or liver. 
Season and bake slowly in a moderate oven 
for a long time. Have a thin layer in each pan 
so it will dry out thoroly. 

At least half a dog’s food should be raw 
to supply essential vitamins. Cod liver oil in 
moderate quantities keeps the coat glossy. The 
skin disease may be eczema due to a faulty 
diet or mange caused by a parasite in the 
skin.—A. A. H. 
























‘SnakeLore | 


byW.A.Bevan 


Indian Snake Cures 


Please tell me what herbs or roots the Indians 


used for snake bite that gave such quick relief. 


Sometimes we don’t happen to have our snake 


venom hypo with us when we are in the woods. 
—Dr. F. A. Strobei, Ga. 


Answer :—There are no herbs which will “cure” 
a snake bite. The Indian mode of treatment 
was to make deep incisions across the bite and 
remove the venomized blood by suction with the 
mouth. The herbs used were purgatives and as 
there is a certain amount of elimination of 
venom through the stomach and lower bowel, 
they did some good. It is well to use saline irri- 
gations in the treatment of any case of snake 
bite. 

Recent experiments by Dr. 
have conclusively proven that mechanical suction 
is much more effective in treating snake bite 
than many authorities had previously cared to 
admit, and in spite of Dr. Amaral’s opposition to 
this treatment, The Mulford Laboratories have 
asked Dr. Jackson’s advice and he has recom- 
mended the combined use of serum and suction. 
Dr. Jackson’s recommendation is based on ex- 
haustive research not yet made_ public. A 
perusal of the enclosed bulletins will justify your 
buying one of the Dudley kits for professional 
use. The kit is sold by The Flack Sundries Co., 
San Antonio, at $2.50.—W. A. B 


A Green Snake 
Saw a snake late this summer that was plain 
bright green on top and plain coral on the bot- 
tom. What kind of snake was it? Looked coral 
snake up in encyclopedia and it said they had 
rings and were coral and black. No one up here 


(in Yreka) seems to know what it was. I 
imagine it was 1% to 2 feet long.—Grace, Ore. 
Answer:—The snake rather meagerly de- 


I think, a rubber boa. This snake 
boa, found west of the 


scribed, was, 
is a true, but diminutive, 
Rockies, of solid color, generally olive and 
immaculate yellow on the under side. 


ventral color may be tinged with pink. As the 


tail is very blunt the snake is sometimes called 
the two-headed snake. 

This snake is not very common and conse- 
quently not very well known. From very good 
descriptions sent me I am confident that this 
snake ranges farther north than official records 
indicate. I may be mistaken in calling your 


snake a boa; you can check it against this de- 


scription.—W. A. 
Rattlers in Michigan 

Editor:—Will you please tell me if there are 
any rattlesnakes as far north as Michigan? 
My brother and I have been arguing over this 
question and have agreed to let you answer our 
question.—Wilfrid Soulnada, III. 

Answer:—One_ species of pygmy rattlesnake 
is found in Michigan. Specimens have been 
found in a number of counties in the southern 


half of the state and may reasonably be expected, 
though not officially recorded, in any part of the 
state south of the lake. I do not think any rat- 
tlers will be found in the peninsula—W A. B. 


The ‘‘Joint Snake”’ 
Editor:—Being much interested in your column, 
“Snake Lore,’’ I am taking this opportunity to 
write you as to your knowledge of a snake known 


as the “joint snake,’? which if struck with a 
stick will fly into pieces. A snake of this type 
was seen by my friend while travelling through 


N. 


” 


¥. 
is a legless lizard 
than 


the Southwest.—Harold Lee, 


Answer:—The 
which discards 
most lizards do. 


‘joint snake 
its tail much more readily 


Many lizards when overtaken by an enemy are | 


caught by the tail, which they quickly shake off, 
making their escape while the enemy is attracted 
hy the still wriggling appendage. The joint snake, 
though decidedly snake-like in appearance, has a 
flat tongue and movable eyelids, 
which distinguish lizards from snakes. Two- 
thirds of the ‘total length of the joint snake is 
tail and it is only this which breaks. Like all 
lizards, this reptile grows a new tail which is 
always a poor imitation of the original and many 
who have seen these lizards discard a tail and 


others with obviously new tails have come to the 
conclusion that the pieces have come together.— 


A B. 


W. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER 


| TION FOR READERS. 


as a separate word. 


DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. 
for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY 
to keep an endless number of accounts in this department. 
Copy should be received by the 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the 
names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 
thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, 
this classified advertising the cheapest and most efficient you can buy. 


No advertisement inserted 
ORDER, as we cannot afford 
Each number and initial counts 
20th of second month preceding date of issue 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by 


distributed all over America—and you will find 





Birds and Animals 








The Mackensen Game Park 


Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 





| | Bob White Peafowl 
| | Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 

fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 

vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 











SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS 
PIGEONS, MINK, MUSKRAT 


Tell me how you are situated and I’ll 
show you how to make big profits. 
Write for facts. 


708 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 














Birds and Animals 





GENUINE BLACK RACCOON 





There is no line of fur farming to-day offering the profits 
that the raising of High Grade Black Raccoon Yuu 
can add a few pair of Black Raccoon to your farm az 


reap a profit that no other branch of farming will pay 
you Our stock is Registered and we are prepared te 
take care of the needs that breeders in this particular 
line demand, such as Registering, Pedigrees, Transfer 
ete. We are the originator of the Genuine Black 
Raccoon and have the largest ranch of this kind in the 
world. We have spent 20 years in getting the Black 
Raccoon to the highest quality possible We are now 
contracting a few pair for fall delivery We aim te 
give service to our customers, and they get the benefit 
of what we have learned in our 20 years of experience 


Visitors are always welcome at our ranch. Circular om 


breeding and care 


L. S. RUSSELL, Cardington, Ohio 


25¢. 








MeN 
£, Buy 
Dtueier-te 


— 
Dealer 


Prices 





Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal Whol 

delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, 
Chicago, 


Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. 





prices and prompt 
Mass.; 
San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


1252 Tyler St., N.E. 
Minneapolis 





| Minks—Muskrats—Raccoons 


| RANSOM FUR FARM 


| Breedin 


FINEST 1929 Stock Now Ready 
PHEASANTS, QUAILS, WILD TURKEYS, 
PEACOCKS, WATERFOWL 
Two new books, “‘ How To Make Money With Pheasants’’ and **Fur 
For Profit ’ Each book has 36 pages, many photographs. 

Postpaid for 10c each. Get yours today 
Chinchilla Fur Rabbits 


| Price List Free Prompt Shipments Free Bulletins 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R.F. D. No. 87 Springfield, Ohio 


X ed b d 
@ Bre se 8 (gag 









to do 
One is 48 
Pages aap in colors,other 32 pages. Ask re. , Zand 4. 
You will . Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 429 rk Street, Meirose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. 28 years. Reference, any bank. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS “Make 4 ly Stoc 


and foll ny ve Supp! 
pay you following you raise; 
Chinchillas average —New Zealand 
* a Page illustrated book, catalog 
Fur Fa arming maga- 
ddress 
OUTDOOR CO., Box Holmes Park, Missouri 


‘MONEY IN RABBITS 


Silver Black Fox—Heavy Weight Chinchillas 
Other leading fur breeds. 16 page catalogue of breeds, managee 
ment, hutches, etc. Shows real opportunities in fur farming. 


Catalogue 10c. 
GENEVA, OHIO 


MUSKRATS 








Whites $2 eac 
‘and contract, rods, all f 
zine tells how to raise rabbits for “big pro pre its, all for 1 
ENTERPRISE 











Make money raising ane in dry-land pens or in 
swamps. Send for facts. We can handle orders for any 
quantity of ‘‘Selected’’ rich dark brown Muskrats, real 
beauties. Write 908 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 
QUALITY FUR FARMS. Original breeders, genuine 
black Giant Silver tipped Fox Fur Rabbits, Silver 
Fox’s Rival. Giant Chinchillas, Mastadonic. Regis 
tered and pedigreed. Green Bay, Wisconsin, Route 1, 
Box 36 6-2 
RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas, Flemish Giants, 
_New Zealands. Booklet 10¢. Maikranz Rabbitry, 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 








PHEASANT EGGS 


—LIVE BIRDS 
RINGNECKS BLACKNECKS 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild Trap- 
ped birds from our 4500 acre game farms and 
shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders or birds for liberating and 
restocking game preserves and dead birds for 
table use during Falleand Winter shootings. All 
live birds shipped are wild trapped on order. 


GROUSEHAVEN GAME FARMS 


Box Re upton, Mich. | 


Chinchilla me ‘Silver Fox Rabbits 


Vaccinated against Sniffles 
We offer you an absolute contract and i, 
every rabbit you raise at an average price 
| of $3.00. Write for information. 


al 








PIONEER FUR FARMS 


Gunnison, Colo. 




















“MONTCALM. 
[GAME FARM) 


We breed and offer high-class Ring-Necked 
Pheasints and Wiid Mallard Ducks sirds 
of correct size and brilliant plumage. New 
blood frequently introduced Eggs in season. 


Address: R. F. D. No. 3, Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 




















PHEASANTS, EGGS, CHICKS, poults. From fine 
upland game country in midwest. Sulletin fre 
Small and Large Scale Pheasant Sreeding,”” 15 

Otto Beyer Game Farm, Route 5, Box : Portage, Wis 

— — FENCED Muskrat marsh in Minnesota 
Large acreage and well stocked. Address Box 450 

ou TDOOR LIFE 6-2 

MINK, 1929 YOUNG Satisfaction or money back 
Maurice Merickel, Wadena, Minn, 5-7 
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SALESMEN WANTED IN all pars of the United 
States to represent one of the larges’ and _ fastest 
growing fur farming organizations in the United States 
breeding mink, pen-raised muskrats and fur _ bearing 
rabbits. For information write Ten Thousand Lakes 
Fur Farms Corporat‘on, Lake Elmo, Minnesota, 
L IVE MUSKRA1S—BLAC K or Brown. Deliv ry begin- 
ning in QOctover. Order now to avoid being disap- 
pointe 1. We are experienced and reliable. Write fcr 
terms and prices. Large contrac’s and foreign orders 
solicited. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa., Dept. _5-G. 
PHEASANT EGGS AND Chix. Now booking orders 
for Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Reeves, Mongolians, 
Amherst, Vericolor, Melanotus, Swinhoe and Man- 
hurian. Stamps appreciated. Lux Game Farm, Hop 
kinon, Towa. 4-tf 
STATE LICENSED MUSKRAT farm, also Muskrat and 
Beaver farms. Summer resort property unimproved, 
joins three lakes, several trout streams, Northern W s- 
consin, — Albert Notbohm, Abbotsford, Wis. 5-3 
FOR SALE: HIGH grade Minks from $100 to > $1, 500 a 
pair Just what you want. Also Persian Cats.  En- 
‘lose twenty-five cents for full details. First Wisconsin 
Mink Ranch, Hilbert, Wis. 6-2 
FINE PER ALASKAN and northern minks. Alaskan 
silver foxes and blues. Chinchilla, white flemish and 
silver fox rabbits. Herculean Fur Farms, Forest Lake 
Minn 8 7-3 
WANTED: MARRIED MAN, experienced in raisin 
pheasarts and propogating game genvrally Stae age 
ind wages. Highest reference required. Oakland 
Farms, Oakland, Bergen Co., New Jersey a : 
MUSKRATS—SILVER FOXES. From the heart of 
the Rockies, quality unexcelled. Colorado Fur Farms, 
Inc., First National Building, Denver, Culo. - 
MUSKRATS, LARGE DARK Northern breeders. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Order now for fall de!'ivery 
B. J. Hourigan, Brown’s Valley, Minn. ed = 
FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, Ss, foxes, ~ ferrets, 
nuskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, opos- 
sums, B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn ice 6-4 
MUSKRAT MARSH 75 Acres Wonderful Tocati n 
Northwestern Pennsylvania 3argain Ralph grant 
1502 Buenavista, Pittsburgh, Pa » § : 
QUALI ALITY MINK, CHOICE dark Mink. We have them 
Write us for description and prices Weber's Fur 
Ranch, Hi'bert, Wis a va __ 7-3 
CHINCHILLA—BLUE—SILVER Black Fox Rabbits 
Big type. Mink. Booklet. S‘amp Brogden Farms, 
Rush Lake, Wis. 7-3 
BADGERS, FOXES, MINKS, raccoons, skunks, weasels, 
chinchillas, coyotes, Stanley Vejtasa, Fairdale, North 
Dakota, 7-2 
COYOTE PUP, $6. Two Kangaroo rats, $2.50. Pair 
eae! dogs, $5. Lem Laird. Harper, Kans 
GRADUATE MAN WISHES position on game or fur 
farm, Married. Box 864, Reno, Nevada. 





Help/ 


i here 

of OUTDOOR LIFE & REC- 
REATION rendering a service 
without parallel among the outdoor 
magazines in practical helpfulness. 


HESE SEVERAL HUNDRED 

-experts are evidencing their real 
sportsmanship by answering letters 
from their fellow anglers and hunt- 
ers with regard to the fishing and 
hunting conditions in the territory 
with which they are familiar. 


10 THAT no individual member 

of our staff may be burdened by 
an inconvenient amount of corre- 
spondence, we are asking for addi- 
tional recruits willing to join this 
corps of public-spirited outdoors- 
men. The only requirement is that 
no member may be connected with 
a resort or in a position to profit, 
directly or indirectly, from the in- 
formation given. If you would care 
to serve on this staff, or to suggest 
a valuable member, please address 


THE 
WHERE-TO-GO 
DEPT. 


Outdoor Life & Recreation 


1824 Curtis St. 


WHERE TO GO STAFF 


is 


wh 


Denver, Colo. 











TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning J Ranch 
Ev ory fox sold is bred 0 Pairs ” ape 
by Prize Winners Winn 








ENGLISH SETTERS—REGISTERED, Liewellyn S_rain, 
six generation pedigree, bloodlines of Field and Show 
Champions Prince Rodney, Roy of Edendale, Mohawk 
Gladstone, Whitestone, Tony Boy. Six litters of Beau- 
tiful puppies whelped May and June; mostly white and 
blue-beltons. Only the very best and guaranteed right. 
25 and $35 each. E. B. MelIntyre, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the following pcpular breeds most reason- 
able. Liewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 



































































riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, I linois, offers for sale 
extra good coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox 
wolf and coyote hounds; Crackerjack Rabbit hounds, 
young dogs well star.ed on game at $15.00 each. Also 
Pointers and Setters. All dogs shipped on trial. Cuat- 
alogue 10c. 7-tf 
: ENGLISH SETTERS FOR sale. Brood matrons, pup- 
: pies and young dogs. Bred to combine field ability 
1928 Grand Dag AS moe ion Senetes King LI’ = eee setter type. Carry the finest of bloodlines. 
riced reasonably. Will ship on = approval “= <. 
Catalog SABBATIS, N. Y. Hungerford & Sons, Oakville, Conn. 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kenne's, Berry, Kentucky, 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
= Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Learn Fur Farmin bite Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
g Hounds. Catalogue ten cen‘s. if 
of the Silver Fox and BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; stud 
YEAR B > . cogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train 
Fur Farming Industries Pups of each breed ready to ship and train. Stud dogs, 
176 pages—beautifully printed and illustrated. pl xg Ma gg stud. Photos 6c stamps. Stanford 
Tells all about fur farming, how to build pens, how — — 
to feed, how to skin—write today for your copy. THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, English, Gor- 
° i don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re- 
Send 26c to cover shipping trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
enclose yey description lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
. ° at Atlantic, Towa. tf 
American National Fox Breeders Associatio Ms 
Oficial Rec . 0 eae A n SEVENTY POLICE PUPPIES, _ Strongheart _ blood- 
icial Registration Organization of the Fox Industry lines. Females, $12.50; males, $20.00; bred females, 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota $60.00. Stud dog; white puppies, $40.00. Shipped C 
= D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, North 
Jakota. 7-6 
AIREDALES ARE NOTED as hunters, fighters, retriev- 
FREE An unusual magazine filled ers, guards and companions, Our scientific breeding 
with up-to-the-minute fur gives you excellent quality at low cost. Pedigreed pup- 
COPY ening news, Contains les- pies $15.00 each. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
sons, helpful hints and valu- IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Im ‘ 
“ 7 § , SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
a ae trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated ra‘- 
Sovaise altver fensn for pret = lg ye Mg omg oe and trained =. 
Send for FREE copy or en- * <2 . oh ees 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
and our confidential Fur Mar- puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
ellen pot ae illus- sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
rated grading chart. Denver, Colo. tf 
Ews, C., 4th Ss N : . in = eae ; : 
ee ee eee TRADE: FEMALE SPRINGER, 4 months, Springbok 
of Ware — strain. Papers. For Remington auto- 
FOX BREEDERS! wes: We are Authorized Distributors matic or Winchester model 12. E. U. Peasley, Fair- 
r The French Remedy Com- field, Iowa. 
pany’s New Sapenved Combination Ste-i SPRINGER STUD, GREAT working and bench win- 
VERMICIDE CAPSULES hing son of Dual Champion Flint of Avendale. Mrs 
For Rewaa W. Tepe Worms and Hoek W C, M. Buchanan, Lakewood Country Club, Denver, Colo 
orms, orme 3-6 
In Two Sizes 
No. 1 Full Strength for the adults GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigree 1, 
No. 2 Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows loveable, intelligent house dogs $25 to $35. Her 
Price: 30x of 20 Capsules $1, | mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fif.h, Denver, Colo. tf 


* Box of 500 Capsules $20. 
Colorado Supply House 





NEWFOUNDLANDS: FIFTEEN YEARS a breeder of 





















































this grand old breed. Brains, beauty and devotion 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado puppies usually for sale. F. D. Hart, Kiowa, Colo. 6-2 
STIKINE BLUE FOX breeders, near pelt prices, five | COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, Dam daughter Cham- 
generations in pens. Special price on pups. Liter- pion Obo Donatello. Priced reasonable. Elwood Keo- 
ature, pictures, references. Easy terms, satisfaction. nels, 916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 6- 
Auburn Fox & Fur Farm, Auburn, Washington. CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained 
I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks Western tree dogs that tree and stay. L. Essex, 
time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how  Victoryway at 130th, Seattle, Wash. 3-6 
te eet them. Write for particulars. W. A. Hadley, | IRISH TERRIERS PEDIGREED. Best bloodlines, 
eeener® = = types, ete. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alba Elkins, 
SILVER P cagenae LOWEST prices, highest =. Route 3, Kokomo, Indiana, 
epocial eter to Set purcpecer is cach -guumty, octet! | sTAGHOUND PUPS AS goed os grew. Wil kill 
en TT - — anything that will stay on the ground. W. A. 
ALL STAR SILVER Foxes, B'ue Foxes, Mink, Rac- | Carlisle, Cherokee, Okla. 6-2 
coon and Fur Rabbits. Minnesota Silver Fox and Fur 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 6-3 THREE TRAINED COON, skunk and possum hounds. 
= DS GUNTER cooata 9 —- ee a Also pedigreed fox hounds. Trial. Ar.hur F, Sam- 
ia State price. Blanks = pey, Springfield, Mo. 4-4 
= IRISH WATER SPANIELS, all ages. Buy at your 
own prices. Write for cetails, Montasula Kennels, 
Kennel Department Missoula, Mont. 6-3 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES. Springbok of Ware, ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered, catalog 10c. 
Avandale and Beechgrove strains. Also a few older Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, 0. 6-3 
1 asonabl iced. G. A. Sigel, Jr., 28-B, a 
o—_ it aan a a ae ST. BERNARD PUPS $25 to $50 with American Ken- 
: — a) Iby, Li w -3 
OORANG AIREDALE TRAINED dogs and puppies for | —Oci papers. BR. M. Colby, Loyal, Wis. 
sale. Also Lingorues, Coonhounds and Rabbit Hounds, | BEAUTIFUL CHOW PUPPIES, a real One Man dog 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Walter H. $50 each. C, Ross, Iron, Minn. 7-3 








Lingo, Box 893, Louisville, Kentucky. 

COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM hound, 6 years old. All 
night hunter, $27 buys him. Open trailer. A. King, 

814 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

FOR SALE: FOX-Tree and Rabbit hounds. Trained, 
started and untrained. On trial, prices right. Dr. 

P. W. Evans, Morgantown, Ky. 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, whelped April 10. Good 












































age for fall shooting. All papers. Verne Lowry, 316 

N. 5th St., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

NOW RE ADY TWO litters of choice Russian Wolf- 
hound puppies. Also Toy Boston Terriers. E. B. Kul- 

beck, Havre, Montana. 

DOG OWNERS, SEND $1 for a guaranteed cure for 
running fits or money refunded, Ira C, Scott, 8134, 

Mayfield, Ky. 

FOXHOUNDS, BEAR, CAT, Coyote trained Also 
Bloodhounds. Photos 10c. Yameasea Farm, Sheridan, 

Oregon. 

FOR SALE: CHESAPEAKE puppies and trained dogs. 

__ Ralph Allen, Susanville, Calif. 7-2 

SALE: PEDIGREED IRISH setter pups. Geo. Smith, 
Wagner, South Dakota. 

POINTERS, SETTERS, CHESAPEAKES, cheap. Bill 
McGirk, Everett, Wash. 6-3 

25 REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. Harry Welsh, 
Mayport, Pa. 7-tf 
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BEAGLE PUPS, 
Boyd, Millersburg, 


FUR wihaamnarcegiia FOR PROFIT 
By Frank G. Ashbrook 


An invaluable book to those 
engaged in the fur farm- 
ing business, or those who 
expect to enter fur farm- 
ing or other branches of 
the industry. 

{The author deals with 
jhabits and characteristics 
}iof various animals, in- 
Icluding foxes, rabbits, 
imartens, skunks, karaku! 
isheep and many _ others 
land tells what demand 


MALES, 
Ohio. 


$8.50; females, $7.50. Floyd 
7-2 











there is for the fur, how 
e lit is handled and mar- 
—keted; what animals to 
raise and the breeding, 
$4.00 postpaid = feeding and housing. 
— Lite Book Shop 
1624 Curtis $ Denver, Colo. 























Taxidermy 


Arms 


Outdoor Life e} Outdoor Recreation 






Arms 





TAXIDERMIST | 


Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax- 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc. /: 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, @ ‘ 

mounting, M. J. HOFMANN 


mounting. 
989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y- 










Nine Shot 22Cal. on.38 Cal. Frame 


Accurate as 








a Rifle = 
Target Grip. L&R922 
Longs, Short, Long Rifle. Double 
Action, Blue Finish. Gold Super 
Sites. Only 9 shot revolver made. 
6 inch out Price $8.25, $1.00 Deposit 
on C. D._ Express only. None to Mass. 


Clevelands Gun Shop, 707 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 








NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS—FURRIERS Fox Fur 
Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms — Save Meney—write for 

















free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed || SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 
on taxidermy ; trapping and tanning. Manufacturers, Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card) and cast bullets. _ Gam repairs, somedelieg, and special shells, 
25e. Guaranteed wire fur stretchers. F. Schumacher & 8i ~b*s now your w; 

Sons, 285 Hal’aday St., Jersey City, N. J. 4-4 YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, ngS1E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 
FOR SALE: TWO exceptionally large and perfect newly 


inches spread; 
Mounted 
Edwin 
On- 
-tf 


the most 


mounted Alaska moose heads 65 and 57 
seventeen and thirty-four points respectively. 
by best known methods of modelling taxidermy. 
Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, 
tario. 

TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE 
natural paper forms for game heads and _ artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. TIliustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
UNMOUNTED DEERHEADS FOR Sale, $5.00 and up. 

Cc. E. Slusser, Taxidermist, Rhinelander, Wis. 5 


Fishing Tackle 


25e Trout Dry Flies, 
50c Tapered Leader, 7% 
Trout Flies, assortment of 20, 
assortment of 8, $1.00. $1.00 Casting 
$1.00 Heddon Luny Frog, 2 
for $1.35. Heddon Ace, King, Queen, 3 
$2.00. Catalogue free with purchase. Satisfaction or 
money back. Fisherman Supply Co., Jefferson & Olive 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 3-5 
SINKER MOLDS—FOR making your own sinkers, All 

popular sizes, easy to operate, lasts a life time, com- 
plete instructions with® mold $1. Dolph Mfg. Co., om 

















eyed or 


BARGAINS: 
-ft., 


$1.00. 


TACKLE 
gut. Dozen, 
for $1.00. 10¢ 
25e Bass Flies, 


avt 
Plugs, 3 for $1.25. 
$1.00 

















Rapids, Iowa. 
SOUR CLAMS, BEST Catfish Bait, two pounds, post- 
paid, $1. Doughbait, excellent Carp bait, two pounds, 
postpaid, $1. Curtis Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 6-3 
THOS. MAN-TIED BEARTOOTH Trout flies, superior 
workmanship. Quality material. Sample pair 50 
cents. Salo Brothers, Red Lodge, Montana. 6-2 
LIVE HELGRAMITE FOR Black Bass, 75c per dozen 
postpaid. Make remittance by Money order or check. 
Geo. O. Strong, Willimantic, Conn. 7-2 
FOR SALE: BROOK Trout Fry and_ Fingerlings. 
Makutchan R. B. Co., Joliet, Tl. 6-2 








Homesteads and Lands 















































Be sure to read Trails of the Hunted 
in the August issue of Ourpoor LIFE 


BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 







Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 














1127 17th Street 






E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


FREE CATALOGS 











copy of 





ATTENTION! A free sample 

“The Americans Rifieman’’ will be sent to you in re- 
sponse to a postal card request. This magazine is the 
ofticial publication of the National Rifle Association 
and the only magazine in America devoted exclu- 
sively to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such 
men as Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will person- 
ally answer questions of any American Rifleman sub- 
scribers. You are under no obligation in asking for 
your free copy. The American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. tf 
WANTED—COLT OR equivalent American cap-and-ball, 

muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by Samuel 
Colt, Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., or by 
other American makers. If you have any, write giving 
fu'l description, markings, condition of finish, and price. 
Will pay cash, or trade for other antique arms if preferred. 


GUN LOVERS 








McMurdo Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, Ml. Mar. 30 
SELL Trap guns, Winchester, Smith, Baker, Daly, 
several pre-war 8 and 10 gauge double barrels, Scott, 


Daly, Greener, Lefever, Parker, Remington, Big Game 
rifles, Winchester 1895, 1886, Remington, Automatic, 
Pumps, Colts, .32-20 Lightning, .25 Colts, Smith & Wes- 
son, side arms, fire arms lists 10c. Frayseths Hardware, 
































































































AVOCAD Groves pay enormous ar Minnesota. 
dividends. 100% or ay goto Fan Sg pals Danis yA es 
é i y —30,000 new gun with Noske mounts, Hensoldt Telescope an¢ 
more. Largest planting = world 3 trees Lyman Receiver sighi—$135. Send for list of new and 
—commence aring this year. Chance on ai ge ' pangs = ieee ~ hg Aig 
used high-grade big game guns. FIALA, 25 Warren 
gous floor, $5 to $500. Easy terms, a. St., New York. 
. ok FREE. arent Park Groves, 0, Miami. — OVERSTOCKED—.30-06 CARTRIDGES $2 per 100; 
OR SALE: TEN acre private pond in Northern Ver- Krag $3.50 per 100; .303 British $2.50 per 100; 45 
mont. All water controlled, spring feed, heavily | auto $3.00 per 100; .30-30 Winchester carbines $15; 
stocked with square tail trout, average size one-half .45 Colt automatic, good, $12.50. D. O. Amstutz, Ran- 
pound. Ideal spot for private club. L. D. Turnbull, som, Kans. 
Orleans, Vermont. MARLIN SHOT GUNS and Rifles. Lowest prices in 
ON GLORIOUS LAKE George, New York, well built America. Also Remington, Winchester. Stamps for 
cottage, seven rooms, cellar, garage, furniture, spring- list. Used U. S. Binoculars. Repairs, Clevelands, 
water, lakeview, near main road. Bargain $5,000. Ad- | 707 Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 6-tf 
pM OR BROWNING AUTOMATIC 12 gauge, shot one season 
> =~ ~ ae - 2s AING 2 MA y se ye, shot one season, 
$5 DOWN, $5  MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur- good as new. Excellent for ducks and geese with $20 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing, | sole leather case. Both for $50. Dr. Peter Galloway, 
trapping, H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 10 S. Belvidere St., Richmond, Va. 
Aans, =D 
rs — = < 40 AL. WHELEN rifle by G & » Bra 
WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY, HUNDRED acre Ca- | ‘400 CAE. eee retiO: Eieht Serivenerd feat 
nadian_ fishing and hunting camp. Lake frontage. | or new $90. Sporter stocks, hand made $20 up. R. D. 
Price $350. Robinson, 33 Gibson, Hamilton, Can Stf | Tait, Dunsmuir, Calif. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter are pe ve PT Sachie ‘Poada 
where located, particvlars free. Real Estate Salesman Gl NS, RIF LES, REV OLY ERS, Fishing Tackle, Trade 
Co.. 507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr 7-2 ; Buy—Sell all makes. Send stamps fer big bargain 
——_ ad —— - — | list. Emil, The Gun Man, 324 Jackson, St. Paul, Minn. 7-3 
WOODED ISLAND, FINE for Club or Resort. De- | ———————————“—“""" : 
Coudres, Bloomingdale, Mich. | GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, outboard motors, cam- 
eras, binoculars, anything of value bought, sold and 
I di Cc e exchanged. Wangers, 522 Market St., Phila., Pa. 6-2 
ndian ur1os SPORTSMEN: SEND FOR 1929 free circular of guns, 
BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbands, $2.50; | revolvers, fishing tackle. We guarantee to save you 
Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2.75; | money Outdoor Equipment Co., Wilmington, Ohio. 
Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. _ Birchbark Canoe and cata- | FOR SALE: WINCHESTER automatic twelve, 3  bar- 
logue, 25¢e. ‘‘Everything Indian.’’ Den Curfos. Pre- rels, $45. | Winchester a a $99. "Goth per- 
historic Relics. Blankets. Costumes. Chief Flying | fect condition. M. C. Hodges, Georgetown, Texas. 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 2-6 | = — = ——— : — - - : 
= ~ — ~ —— . - . REMINGTON REPEATING RIFLES, models 12¢, 22 
INDIAN RUGS, VIRGIN wool hand spun, hand woven caliber, Used but in perfect condition. Price $10 
by the Navajo Indians. Bright colors. Fancy pat- | (money order). Roy Gray, Box 1320, Joliet, Il 
terns. Pillow top size 19”x19”, $1.75. 19x38”, $3.50. = — — ~ --- ——— 
Saddle blankets and larger rugs. Descriptive folder | EDDYSTONE RIFLE, GOVERNMENT, cal. .30 and 
and price list. Southwest Indian Crafts, Gallup, N. _five hundred cartridges. ew $27 Money order. 
M.. Box F-247. 3.9 Fred Huntington, Oroville, Calif. 
WANTED: WILL BUY old types Smith and Wesson 
W - 7 Revolvers, describe fully. Carl W. Wahrer, M. D., 
here To Go Sutter Club, Sacramento, Calif. 
HENRY KURRY, Yellow Jacket Ranch, Forney, Idaho, | GU a. dives K BLANKS—Plain $1; faney $2.50; extras 
in biggest big game country in Idaho. Hunting, $5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 
fully equipped pack horses and camp equipment, Each | Bt oadway, Springfield, Ohio. __-6-3 
party provided with reliable western horse and with RIFLETELESCOPES, MOUNTINGS FOR foreign made 
owboy stock saddle. Kurry guide for summer tourists and telescopes in stock, several styles. F. Decker, 814 
fall hunting. Lots of fish, deer, bear. goat, sheep. 5-6 | George St., Chicago, Il. : ‘ 2-6 
SILVERVIEW COTTAGE, HAGUE, N. Y. On Lake | BINOCULARS—FIELD GLASSES. Used or new. Low- 
George. Board five adults. Conveniences, vegetables, | est prices. Circular free. Tip Top Sales Co., E. Ded- 
p*nevoods, fishing, mountains, $2.50 day. Reserve now. ham, Mass. 
GU N RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
Pictures and Postcards } ble. J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 3-12 
— —— = SELL—_WINC HESTER = 1906-22 1ew barrel, _ perfect 
FINE UNUSUAL 5 x 7 nature photographs of Opos- action, $10. E. U. Peasley Fairfield, To ee 
sum capturing snake, Moss (looks like Coral under — yer ne 
vcean); Lizards, Wild Flowers. Sheriff destroying | CUSTOM ARMS RESTOCKING and repairing. Scope 
“‘Moonshine’’ still; pictures of still in operation (cap- Sights mounted. A. Langhus, Shelly, Minn 
tured films from ‘‘Moonshiners’’). Any three photo- WANT .30-06 WINCHESTER carbine. 810 Raleizh St., 
graphs $1. Alston Studio, Littleton, N. C Glendale, Calif. 








| 
| 





PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 

A perfect straight line loading tool for all calibers, gear 

operated, makes it werk smooth and easy, micrometer ad) ust- 

pene gives accuracy and uniformity Price complete $12 50, or 
our @: and earn one. Send for circ 

Pacitic Gun Si Sight Co., 682 24th Ave., = Francisco, Calif. 











Antique Firearms 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS: LISTS to buyers. Dexter, 910 
Jefferson, Topeka, Kans 5-3 


Archery Equipment 7 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS 


from the heart of the yew country 


W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. Eugene, Oregon 























ARCHERY SUPPLIES, PRACTICAL take-apart bow 
joint (steel) easy to fit, $1.50. Tool for feathering 
sarrews correctly $1.50. Flax bow strings 25c. Leather 
target quiver $2. Leather arm guard $1. Satisfaction 
| genamne H. Wayte, 919 Hays Park Ave., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
BAKER BOWS. YEW, lemonwood, and hickory-backed 
lemonwood, made by an expert archer and bowyer. 
Hunting equipment a specialty. All materials and ac- 
cessories, Workmanship unexcelled. .Free Catalogue. 
I. H. Baker, North Woodside, Long Island, N. Y. 
YEW BOWS—STAVES, materials. Quality plus. Free 
catalog. Olympic Yew Archery Shop, Port Angele 


Wash. 7-2 
PSS SS 
— Fiction 2 
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By James Oliver Curwood 


We offer you this six-volume set of James 
Oliver Curwood’s outdoor books, which 
sold regularly at $6—for half-price while 
they last. 
Six Books for $3.00 While 
They Last 


We have only a liinited supply and will not 
have more when this stock is exhausted so 
order now. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
— nver Calo 
Se 





| 
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THE MAN EATERS OF TSAVO 


By Lieut.-Col. 


























SS —. J. H. Patterson 

S THE New, revised and enlarged 

o’|  MAN-EATERS “ase 

, 1a OOK, 

~ oF l ory 

NS TSAVO as Saucaiaeat nae Phaiie. eatatic 
rs — >= ~ of ‘ — 
lies, It s without a doul 

oo “have « ‘ } he e 
\ 3m. PATTERSON f offering f 
ty $2. 50 Penineid 





Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 











yo 
Books and Magazines 


Outdoor Life Ee] Outdoor Recreation 


Miscellaneous 








FUR-FISH-GAME 
This magazine is now one of 


real PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT, being an old publi- 
Hardings /Tagazine 


cation with change of name 
and enlarged by none other 
than A. R. Harding, whose 
years of experience are making 
it the most talked of and fast- 
est growing in the field of 
sports—containing 80 to 100 
pages, stories and articles on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc., 
each issue well illustrated 
with departments: The Gun 
Rack; Dogs; Fur Raising; 
Roots and Herbs; Auto- 
Travel and Camp; Fish and 
Tackle; The Fur Markets; 
The Trap Line; The Question 
Box, 


Published monthly, $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy 





Special Get Acquainted Offer | 


Balance of This Year Only 50 Cents 


Write your name and address, enclose with 50 cents—cash’ 
check, money order or stamps—for this wonderful magazine 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. 


Name 





Address 





On Sale at News Stands 


~ PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING | 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to suc- 
cessfully pan for gold, $1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE 
SPECIALTY CO... 847-16th St., Santa Monica. Calif 








Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY in 





Photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
Experience unnecessary. American School of Photog- 
Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1-12 
nr = 
Old Coins 
UNITED STATES and foreign coins, 
and decorations Indian Cent and catalogue 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
CAL IFORNIA GOLD- Quarter 
530° 


size, 2-cent piece end 
Shultz, 746, Salt] Lake City, 


it. 
raphy. 














war medals 
10¢ 
tf 


RARE 


half-dollar 
Norman 





size, 27c; 
eatalogue, 10c. 


Box Utah. 














GIBBS MAKES 
two trigger traps. 


HAWK Traps, Live 
Single Grip coil spring traps in 
all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur animal from 
a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretchers that will 
take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap _ tags. 
Send for free catalog and sample Trap Tag. W. A 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. 17-G, Chester, Pa. 
TRAPPERS, MAKE FOX scents now for fall 

get best results. Six extra good scents and 
methods, $1 Ernest A. Brown, Gorham, Maine 
NEW POCKET GUN 40c!_ Kills Literature 

for stamp. Grant Sportgoods, Branch, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wild Duck Attractions 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 
MUSKRATS, UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Plant Natural Foods that will 

| 


Muskrat Traps, 





use and 
setting 





game! 
31st Postal 











bring and held large numbers at 

your favorite hunting or fishing 

grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 

Duck Potato and 30 others de- 

scribed in free illustrated book. 

r} Write, describe grounds, and receive 
free planting advice and book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-B 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

















BETTER WILD RICE seed from Northern Minnesota 
Lakes. Fair prices. Write for literature Gopher 
State Wild Rice Co., Callaway, Minn. __ 7-2 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota July "29 
MAMMOLH SEED WILD Rice from Lane O'Lakes. 
Aquatic Plants. Minnesota Wild Rice Co., Laporte, 
Minn. _ 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Write 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 361 A, Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 
2-12 
















CAMPING 


By Horace Kephart 

The author is one of America’s best known 
authorities on camping and his experienc e 
and advice are invaluable to others enjoying 
outdoor trips. 

This book tells you how to build camp fires, 
outfitting, etc. It is practical and instructive 
and at the same time interesting reading. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


VILL 





ULL hhh 





Columbus, Oh‘o 








| Raysen 








end ring, 
Why Not tard? butterflies, insects? I So 
aundreds of kinds for collections. Some w 
sl to $7 each; — outdoor work with my 


instructions, pic 
illustrated Prospectus be: 







stamps) for m 
send 


Dept. 


ing butterflies. 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects 
22, Box 1424, San Diego, Californie 





Harris Tweed 


rial. 


Samples free. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotian 








CAMPCRAFT 


How to Make a Log Cabin.. 
How to Make a _ Fireplace... 
How to Use Balloon Silk....... 
Leather Working 
Camp Craft Methods. 


With Blue Prints and Directions. 


«Security Sa'es Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 























A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is Associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in. U. 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 














SPECIAL. ‘‘PETRIFY 
Great German Secret.’’ 
without use of drugs. 

wood alcohol,’’ ‘Ink 
solution.’’ ‘Great 

formulas, processes, 

Chicago. 


MIRRORS RESILVERED AT home. 


WOOD, small reptiles, ete., 
“High blood pressure relieved 
Safe, simple.’’ ‘‘Detection of 
stain removal,’’ ‘‘Waterproofing 
snake bite  remedy.’’ Complete 
All $1. Dr. Teycer, Box 1275L, 





Cos‘s near 5 cents 











per square foot; you charge 75 cents. Immense profits. 

Plating autoparts, reflectors, tableware, stoves. Refin- 

ishing metalware, etc. Outfits furnished. Details FREE. 

Write Sprinkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Indiana. 5-3 

EXTRA DOUBLE STRENGTH  Vigorene. Amazing 

vim, staying pewer, endurance. Recharges system. 

Stimula‘es spinal genital center. Master medicine. No 
disappointments $1; 3 boxes $2.50. Dr. Teycer, Box 

1L275L, Chicago. 

PROSTATIC TROUBLE AND weakness of bladder 
quickly relieved without drugging by my _ harmless 
new remedy, : proves it conclusively. Dr. Geo. | 
Bobertz, 47 Bobertz B'ldg., De‘roit,. Mich. 6-2 





FOREST RANGER JOBS pay $125-$200 mo. 
furnished; plenty hunting, fishing, trapping. 
write Norton Inst., 1517 Temple Court, 


and home 
For de- 
Denver, 





PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES: Best _resul's. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E, Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 
OUTBOARD MOORS. WHAT will you take for your 
old outboard, shotgun, etc., on new Evinrude. We 
buy, sell, trade. Byrnes Motor Co., Robinson, Tl. 
SALE OR TRADE: typewriter, 
checkwriter, Saxophone, shotgun, rifle, 
revolver. Earl Warring, Iowa. 

100 PORTABLE 
sizes, at 
prices. Close 
STEADY 








Prism _ binoculars, 
watch, Want 


New Hartford, 


CANVAS Houses, factory rebuilt, nine 
sacrifice prices. Get complete catalog and 
-to-Nature Co., Colfax, Iowa. 6-2 
POSITIONS—FOREST Rangers, 
Mail, Post Office Clerks, Carriers. 
Write Mokane Inst. 625, Denver, Colo. 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, 
Cabin, hunt, trap, patrol. Get details 
Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 
BUY, SELL, TRADE, binoculars, watches, 
monds, gold, platinum. 170 East 
St. Paul, Minn. 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF 
if cured; remedy 
Baltimore, Md. 








Railway 
Qualify now. 





$135 month. 
immediately. 





guns, 
Sam Efron, 


dia- 
ith St. 
5-3 
HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11, 
t 





tf | 





























Miscellaneous 
Summer and 5 
tures, price-list. Send 10c ot S rtsmen --- 
Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
ooo ae Outdoor Painting. 
Direct from makers. # re 
Ideal i - 
Oe The Original 
e . 
Painting 
which is reproduced on this montn s 
cover will be sold for a fraction of itscost. | 
Price upon inquiry—Painting goes to first 
person getting check in this office. 
Also—price on cover paintings reproduced in 
August and December, 1928; February, April, 
ink Stamps to May and June, 1929. 
DIG out these issues, you ardent out- 
doorsmen, and see if it’s worth your 
while to have one of these beautiful 
paintings hanging in your den 
Then write: Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
} b> Res 3 
s.|| The Book of the Pike 
By O. W. Smith 
On sale now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 








Ship Model Making 


Volume I 


HOW TO MAKE WORTH- 
WHILE MODELS 
OF DECORATIVE SHIPS 


By Capt. E. Armitage McCann 





illustrated, practical book 


Profusely 
with scale drawings of every part. 

Vol. II tells how to make a Clipper Ship, 
either simplified or with complete de- 


tails. The author is a recognized au- 
thority on ship model making, and his 
book contains every detail from start 
to finish. 

Each volume $2.50, postpaid. 
purchased separately. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 


May be 


— 





MINERAL RODS ON positive all money 

if not satisfied. Write T. D. 
Elgin, Texas. 
OUTBOARD 


back guarantee 
Robinson, Box 68C, 

6-3 
several used Johnson 
Reconditioned like new 
money refunded. Price $25 
Box 1320, Joliet, Ill 





MOTORS. HAVE 

Type A 25 row-boat motors. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
(money order). Roy Gray, 








Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RuEap 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait An- 
gler should own this first and only 
work on its subject. The book con- 
tains colored plates of over one hun- 
dred insects trout consume, full 
charts, etc. Net $2.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 




















Nature’s Silent Call 


By Dr. W. J. Deason 
REGULAR $3.50 BOOK AT $1.75 





We have purchased the remaining supply of these 
books—~all that the publishers had on hand—and offer 
them to our readers at this Special Price while they 


last. This has always been a popular seller. 

Dr. Deason is a keen observer of wild life, and 
knows how to write about it. The book is liberally 
illustrated and contains 402 pages. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.75 for Natures Silent Call. 


Name 





Address 
































THE GREATEST SUM OF 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 





LO cKWO 0 D 





EVER before such a pooling of special- 
ized engineering and experience in the 
building of outboard motors! 


From this Outboard Motors Corporation en- 
gineering group came the very first outboard 
motor that substituted power for oars the 
world over — 

— came also the first light “twin” that rev- 
olutionized the industry and innumerable re- 
finements, features and developments which 
have made possible the splendid outboard 


power units of today! 


No other group of engineers can equal this 
sum of years of specialized outboard motor 
experience . . . or has equal experience in 
producing outboard power to best meet the 
specific needs of every use, and user! 


In these three lines —- Evinrude — Elto — 
Lockwood — you will find a motor engi- 
neered to your special needs — your own 
particular outboard motor! 


EXPERIENCE / 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS 


CORPORATIO 





LOCKWOOD Division, Jackson, Mich. . . . = « ELTO Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 








OLE EVINRUDE 
vy PRESIDENT v 


EVINRUDE Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Carte Hoitps Recorp Time 
1928 =o Ss 





1929 


B’ at Lake Elsinore, California, December 8, 1928 


Class ‘’B’’ at Phoenix, Arizona, April 14,1929, H. Ferguson 
established record (unofficial) of 37.77 M. P. H. with a 
Caille Flash. 


Establishing Greater Evidenee Every Day That 


Lea 


5-speed Twin 
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CHAMPION FLASH 
Class’"B’ Super-Racer’ 


COMMODORE 
Class “B” Class “B” Racer 


ADMIRAL MONARCH STREAK 
\Class”C’Super- -— 


Class “C” Class “C” Racer 



































Since its remarkable triumph in the Harmsworth 
Trophy Race at Detroit last fall, Caille has con- 
tinued to gain victory after victory in regattas 
throughout the country, including the winning of first, 
second and third places in all class “B’ events at 
the Miami, Florida, Regatta. These victories are not 
only impressive but they hold a world of meaning 
for prospective buyers of outboard motors. They 
prove that Caille motors have that extra stamina, 
ruggedness and dependability which enable 
them to withstand the most severe usage and 
most gruelling conditions to which a 
motor can be subjected. In addition to 
building the outstanding class “B” 
and “‘C’ racing champions, Caille 
offers two remarkable utility motors, 
reaarp the Commodore and Admiral, both 
Ramee furnished with under-water exhaust. 





Caille Motor Company. 6230 Second Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan, U. 8. A. 


Distributors and Dealers throughout the United States 
Canadian Distributors: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Export Department: 116 Broad Street, New York City 








(° CAILLE Outboard Motors are the 


ommanders 
=_ Of the Waterways 













































FLASH 


Class ‘‘B''— Model 36 — 
The super-racing motor that 
won Ist, 2nd and 3rd at the 
Miami Regatta. A _ sure 
winner always. 













STREAK 


Class ‘’C'’— Model 46 — 
Another super-racing motor 
that we predict will prove 
the fastest ever produced 
in this class. 
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